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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


(Texte adopté par le Bureau de la Commission Internationale) 
Paris, 12-14 Février 1953. 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


1. — A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer 
une Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de l’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes demeu- 
rés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sembleraient 
souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de révision, 
seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


2. — A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a |’ Histoire 
entreprise sous les auspices de l’'Unesco, de prendre connaissance de 
certains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 


3. — A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de 
savants et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient 
retenus pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. — A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un 
échange de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation 
soulevés au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement 
scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 
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PALAEOLITHIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN SOUTHERN 
AND EASTERN ASIA, EXCLUSIVE OF INDIA 
by 


Hallam L. Movius, Jr. * 


Part I 


N 1938 a Palaeolithic development known as the ANYATHIAN ! was 
recognized as the result of field-work conducted in the Irrawaddy 
Valley of Upper Burma by the American Southeast Asiatic Expe- 

dition for Early Man*. The geological evidence clearly demonstrates 
that the oldest artifact-bearing gravels thus far discovered in Burma may 
be referred to the base of the Middle Pleistocene. Furthermore, the 
Anyathian appears to be closely related to the SOANIAN of West Pakistan 
and North India, the CHouUKOUTIENIAN of North China, the PATJITANIAN 
of Java, and the TAMPANIAN of Malaya, and the present writer has dis- 
cussed these relationships elsewhere *. A summary of each of these 
interesting developments, which collectively represent a virtually 
unmodified persistence of very old Palaeolithic tool-making tradition, 
is presented in this paper. Also sporadic finds from other regions of 
Southeastern Asia — Thailand, South China, Sumatra, Borneo and the 
Philippines — apparently indicative of an even more widespread distri- 
bution of this choppei/chopping-tool complex, are briefly considered. 
In order to fill out the picture of the Palaeolithic of Java in the Upper 
Pleistocene, a discussion of the artifacts found in the terraces of the Solo 
River and in the Notopuro Beds at Sangiran, is included. Apparently 
this industry has affinities with materials recently discovered in the 


* Article commandé par Mrs. J. B. Prizstiey, Co-Directeur du Vol. I. La 
seconde partie de ce trés important article, comprenant en particulier la biblio- 
graphie, sera publiée dans le prochain numéro des Cahiers. 

1. After the colloquial Burmese for an U Burman (an-ya-tha) — i.e. a 
resident of that portion of the Irrawaddy ey lying between Prome on the 
south and Mandalay on the north. 

2. wef msored by the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and 
the y Museum of Harvard University. See pz TERRA, TEILHARD DE 
CHARDIN and Movius, 1938 ; DE TERRA and Movius, 1943. 
3. Movius, 1944 ; 1948 ; 19494; 1950; 1953, pp. 181-184. 
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Celebes, and possibly the Philippines as well, as stated in the text. 
Finally, a summary of the so-called ORDosIAN CULTURE of North China, 
in addition to the assemblage from the Upper Cave at Choukoutien, 
31 miles southwest of Peking, completes this survey of the Palaeolithic 
developments in Southern and Eastern Asia, exclusive of India, that 
have been reported to date. For a detailed discussion of the chrono- 
logical framework into which the archaeological sequences in these 
several regions may be fitted, reference is made to previous papers by 
the present writer. Here an attempt has been made to include only a 
summary of the essential geological facts necessary to an understanding 
of the temporal relationships of the material. Of basic importance to 
an understanding of the latter is the question of dating, and in this 
regard it is essential that throughout a consistent definition of the 
Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary be adhered to. Accordingly, at the 
outset brief comment will be made with respect to certain aspects of this 
problem in Southern Asia and the Far East. 


I 


THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE PLIOCENE 
AND THE PLEISTOCENE 


The boundary between the Pliocene and the Pleistocene is of very 
great importance to Pleistocene geologists and vertebrate paleontologists. 
Furthermore, it is fundamental to students of Early Man (Palaeolithic 
archaeologists and palaeo-anthropologists) that a consistent definition 
be adhered to, if the temporal and geographical aspects of the data are 
to be understood *. For this boundary provides a firm base-line for 
purposes of establishing broad-scale correlations. Inevitably this 
involves the “ Villafranchian problem”, as clearly foreseen by Haug 
over 40 years ago 5, which is the crux of the whole matter, and in the 
present paper Haug’s definition, recently accepted by the Council of the 
International Geological Congress *, has been adhered to throughout. 
In spite of various arguments to the contrary’, this more nearly fits 
what is known at present concerning the implications of the available 
facts than any other definition or interpretation yet devised, when all 


4- Compare Lz Gros CLARK, 1946 a ; 1946 b. 
5. HauG, 1911, pp. 1761 and 1767. For a brief summary of the Villafranca 
d’Asti locality, from which this stage takes its name, see Movius, 1949 b, pp. 381- 
83. Recently Ma (1948, p. 80) has advanced the theory that the Plio-Pleistocene 
undary in ‘c~ and Asia could not be the same. Basing his argument on 
the assumption t recurring crustal movements and concomittant climatic 
changes may be attributed to shifts of latitudinal position, he suggests that the 
Pliocene persisted in Asia as late as the rst Interglacial Stage in a However, 
on the basis of the evidence discussed elsewhere (Movius, 1944; 1948), the validity 
of this theory seems highly improbable. 
6. Rept. 18th Sess., Int. Geol. Congr., London, 1948, Pt. 9 ; Proc. of Sect. H, p. 6 
(Pub. in 1950) ; Kinc and OaKLEy, 1949 ; OAKLEY, 1949. 
7. PILGRIM, 1944; ZEUNER, 1945, PP. 174-175. 
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the data are evaluated, analyzed and considered as one coherent whole °. 
But at the outset, it should be pointed out that this scheme has not 
been universally accepted by all workers in the field of Pleistocene 
studies in Southern Asia and the Far East. 

Insofar as the Siwalik sequence of Pakistan and North India is con- 
cerned, Pilgrim, Wadia and Gill ® regard the Tatrot and Pinjor Stages 
of the Upper Siwaliks as of Upper Pliocene age, the equivalent of the 
Plaisancian-Astian Stages in Southern Europe. Furthermore, these 
authorities consider that during the entire interval of Late Cenozoic 
time represented by these more than 10,000 foot thick sediments, depo- 
sition went on uninterrupted, and that nowhere is a definite natural 
boundary discernable between the Pliocene and the Pleistocene in this 
entire area. But in point of fact a very marked break in the sequence 
does occur between the Dhok Pathan and Tatrot horizons, during which 
uplift and erosion took place on a major scale. In addition, Colbert ” 
has stated that the Tatrot fauna has a strong Villafranchian aspect, 
On this basis, the Tatrot Zone is regarded as basal Pleistocene by the 
present writer. For it is very apparent that the Tatrot fauna is 
rather closely related to the assemblage found in the immediately over- 
lying Pinjor deposits in which Archidiskodon, Equus, Leptobos, etc., occur. 

As a result of the brilliant work of the distinguished paleontologist 
P. Teilhard de Chardin, the Villafranchian of China, as represented by 
the Nihowan-Taiku (Lower Sanmenian) Beds is retained in the Pliocene 
by many workers #. According to this view, the Villafranchian faunas 
of China, containing primitive types of Mammoth, Horse, Cattle and 
Camel, lived during an interval of extensive lake formation, as shown 
by the geological evidence. The end of this stage was marked by 
tectonic movements that led to gorge cutting and erosion (Huangshui 


8. Compare MATTHEW, 1929; Hopwoop, 1935; 19364; 1936 b; 1940; CoL- 
BERT, 1935; 1937; 1938; 1940; 19424; 1942 b; COLBERT and HOOIJER, 1953; 
Hoo1jER and COLBERT, 1951 ; LEWIS, 1937 ; DE TERRA, 1937 b ; 19404; DE TERRA 
and TEILHARD, i936; DE TERRA and PATERSON, 1939; PATERSON, 1940; 1941; 
Movius, 1944 ; 1948 ; 1949 a; 1949 b; 1950. 

9. PILGRIM, 1944 ; WADIA, 1943 ; 1948 ; GILL, 1952. On the basis of the strati- 
— scheme recently propounded by the latter (GILL, 1952, pp. 391-393 and 

able II), the Pinjor Stage should be ed as of Villafranchian age. Gill 
maintains that both Tatrot and Pinjor should be retained in the Pliocene, and that 
the Plio-Pleistocene boundary should be placed at the post-Villafranchian uncon- 

ity. The main objections to such an interpretation of the Middle-Upper 
Siwalik succession, on the field evidence discussed by Gill, have been clearly 
set forth by Paterson, whose remarks at the conclusion of Gill’s paper are published 
in Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. (London), vol. 107, pt. 4, no. 428 (1952) pp. 413-421. 
On this occasion Paterson read a very important letter he received in 1941 the 
late Dr. Pilgrim stating that in his opinion the Tatrot Zone should be correlated 
with the 1st Glacial Stage (Giinz in the Alps) and be included in the Pleistocene. 
In other words, prior to his untimely death, the latter authority advocated the 
adoption of the correlations set forth by the present writer in this paper. 

10. COLBERT, 1943, Pp. 426; also Hoo1jeR and COLBERT, 1951. 

11. Compare Movius, 1948, p- 339. 

12. TEILHARD, 1937 @ ; 1937 b ; 1937 ¢; 1938 a; 194" ; TEILHARD and PEI, 1944, 
p. 10 ve — and Leroy, 1942; PEI, 1939a; YOUNG, 1948; TAKAI, 1952, 
pp. 184-186. 
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Erosion), subsequent to which there was a change in depositionary 
processes accompanied by the earliest evidence of human occupation 
at the famous site of Choukoutien (Locality 13). But underlying the 
Nihowan-Taiku deposits there is an equally clearly defined stratigraphic 
boundary — the Fenho Erosion Stage — which separates the earlier, 
demonstrably Pliocene formations from those containing the Villafran- 
chian fauna. Of course this is a question of how one defines the Pleis- 
tocene, since Teilhard states ** : “I fully agree that the Villafranchian 
and Pleistocene glacial oscillations of Europe and North America are 
represented in the Chinese basins by pluvial periods, and therefore by 
definite maxima in the sedimentation’. In the interests of consistency, 
the Fenho Erosion Stage is regarded as marking the Plio-Pleistocene 
boundary in North China, and the Lower Sanmenian Beds as of Lower 
Pleistocene age, in the present paper. 

Following the definition of the boundary between the Pliocene and the 
Pleistocene adopted by the London Congress in 1948, the Tji Djulang 
and Kali Glagah faunas of Java, both of which are older than the Dijetis 
horizon, contain Villafranchian forms and therefore should be included 
in the Pleistocene *. On the other hand, von Koenigswald “ believes 
that the fauna from these localities is of Middle to Upper Pliocene 
(Plaisancian-Astian) age on the basis of the fact that at Tji Djulang the 
marine invertebrates (Oostingh’s so-called ‘‘Cheribonian”’ fauna) 
represent Pliocene forms. But according to Richards ", this asssemblage 
is not diagnostic and can just as well be assigned to the Pleistocene. 
In any case, von Koenigswald correlates the Tji Djulang horizon with 
the Tatrot Zone of the Siwaliks, which is regarded as basal Pleistocene 
by the present writer. 

In this paper the following correlations are proposed : 











INDIA BuRMA NortH CHINA Java 
High Terrace | High Terrace | Choukoutien Stage Trinil 
Middle (T,) (T,) of Sedimentation | (Kabuh Beds) 
Pleistocene Boulder Lateritic Upper Sanmenian 
Conglomerate Gravels Beds 
Pinjor I S : Djetis 
Lower Upper Beds (Putjang Bed Beds) 
Pleistocene Irrawaddies (Nihowan-Taiku) 
Tatrot Tji Djuloag 























13. TEILHARD, 1941, 

14. HooIjER, 1950 4 P — footnote I ; 1951 a, pp. 272-273; Hoorjer and 
COLBERT, Re I, p. 534. Ina recent paper, Hoorjer 7 Fr 439) has suggested 
that the Putjang Beds containing the Djetis Fauna are of Middle Pleistocene age. 


However, the present writer Hooijer’s ment in support of this view as 
not only unconvincing, Sup Uietansie a total disregard of the field evidence 
(compare van BEMMELEN, 1949). 

15. Von KoOENIGSWALD, 1935 a; 7940, P- 74 ; 1949 a, pp. 92-93 ; 1949 b, pp. 108- 
109 ; 1950b; also MOHLER, 1946, p. 2 
16. Quoted by HoorjEer, 1951 a, p. ae. 
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TERMINOLOGY. 


A series of arbitrary definitions has been established for the sole 
purpose of facilitating the description of the archaeological material 
under consideration. But it must be freely admitted that these have 
been set up by the writer and ot by the people who made the tools. 
In any case, the terminology advocated herein is based on form and 
technique of manufacture rather than on any hypothetical functions. 
These definitions ?”, which are also applicable to materials from very 
early Palaeolithic horizons in other regions of the Old World, are as 
follows. 


Chopping-Tools. — Core implements on pebbles or more-or-less 
tabular chunks of rock with a single cutting edge produced by alternate 
flaking from both sides. The intersection of alternating flake scars 
results in a sinuous outline and the formation of an edge that in many 
instances resembles a broad W. 


Hand-Adzes. — A core implement of tabular form with a cutting edge 
that forms a right angle with the long axis of the tool. The flaking is 
restricted to the upper surface of one end. This results in the production 
of a single-beveled, adze-type of cutting edge, in contrast to the double- 
beveled, or bifacial (V-sectioned) axe-type. 


Proto-Hand-Axe. — In many instances these implements are made of 
large flakes that have been worked on the upper surface only into roughly 
pointed types of hand-adzes of plano-convex section. Normally cortex 
adheres to the butt-end, and only in a few instances does the flaking 
extend all over the upper surface. In a typological sense these tools 
may be considered as transitional between hand-adzes and true hand-axes 
or bifaces. 


Choppers and/or Scrapers. — The only difference between a chopper 
and a scraper is gross size. On this basis, large crude scrapers and 
massive scrapers are called choppers. Normally a chopper is manu- 
factured on a core, whereas scrapers are usually made on flakes, but in 
many instances this distinction does not hold. Both are flaked on the 
upper surface along one side only so as to produce a unifacial tool with 
a round, semi-oval or straight cutting edge. 

The specimens typical of each of the above categories can be easily 
segregated. But absolutely no rigid line can be drawn between these 
classes as a whole in all cases where the total range of a given series is 
considered, and the probability of any two individuals agreeing on the 
classification of any one of the assemblages from the several regions under 
consideration is extremely remote. Stated quite simply, however, the 
long axis of a chopper is more-or-less parallel to the cutting edge ; in 


17. Movius, 1943, Pp. 350-351 ; 1944, Pp. 10-11, 41 and 91 ; 1949 a, pp. 36-37 ; 
also BRaIDWooD, 1947, Pp. 38. 
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the case of hand-adzes the long axis is at right angles to the cutting edge ; 
proto-hand-axes differ from both of these categories in that they are 
pointed ; while only in the case of chopping-tools has the flaking been 
executed from both sides of the cutting edge. The essential and funda- 
mental point to stress however, is that regardless of definitions and 
classificatory procedure, choppers, chopping-tools, hand-adzes and 
proto-hand-axes all differ fundamentally from hand-axes, which are 
true bifacial implements, normally flaked all over both surfaces. 


II 


WEST PAKISTAN 


In the Potwar region of the West Punjab of West Pakistan, the boun- 
dary between the Pliocene and the Pleistocene is clearly defined by an 
unconformity caused by uplift and erosion. As stated on page 259, this 
falls between the Dhok Pathan and Tatrot Zones of the Siwaliks. Soil 
analysis, as well as the geological and paleontological data, show that 
the Tatrot Beds were deposited under conditions of heavy rainfall, 
corresponding with the 1st Glacial Stage in Kashmir. Following the 
interval during which the Tatrot Beds were accumulated, there ensued 
four Pleistocene stages of deposition : Pinjor Zone (1st Interglacial), the 
Boulder Conglomerate — separated from the former by a marked 
unconformity — (2nd Glacial), T, (3rd Glacial), and T, (4th Glacial) ; 
these are separated by two long intervals of erosion that are expressed 
by T, (2nd Interglacial) and T, (3rd Interglacial) *. The facts that 
(a) the Boulder Conglomerate merges with the ground moraine of the 
2nd Glaciation, and (b) the second terrace (T,) can be traced upstream 
as far as the terminal moraine of the 3rd Glaciation establishes the terrace 
record in terms of the advances and retreats of the Himalayan ice- 
sheets on a firm basis. This is of very great importance for purposes 
of the dating of archaeological materials which occur in direct association 
with the various terrace and other Pleistocene deposits in this region. 

In the last century two alleged Palaeolithic implements were reported 
from the West Punjab ”, but it was not until 1928 that attention was 
called to the fact that implements of primitive Palaeolithic type were 
abundant in the valley of the Soan River, northwest of Rawalpindi ™. 
Subsequently other sites were reported ™, and in 1936 de Terra announced 
that a new Palaeolithic development, which he called the SOAN, had 


18. Summary based on DE TERRA, 19 933 Di 3 ; 1935 ; 2996 ; 1937 a; 1937 b; 1938b; 
1938 C; 1939; 1940 a; 1940b; DE TEILHARD, 1936; DE TERRA, 
Temngge cas Pameenen, 1936 ; oy eet me 1939. 

19. THEOBALD, 1880 ; SWYNNERTON, 1880. 

20, WapiIA, 1928. 

21. Compare PATERSON, with DE TERRA, 1939 ; DE TERRA, 1933 2; HAWKES and 
DE TERRA, 1934. 
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been recognized by himself together with Drs. Teilhard de Chardin and 
T. T. Paterson **. Collectively the data thus far obtained indicate that 
the materials from the Palaeolithic stations of West Pakistan fall into 
three main groups : (a) sites where large, crude flakes of the Punjab 
Flake Industry ** have been reported ; (b) those that yield artifacts made 
on pebbles — choppers and chopping-tools — of the Soanian; and 
(c) those that contain hand-axes of classic Abbevilleo-Acheulian type. 
Stratigraphically (a) is the oldest, while (b) and (c) apparently are of 
comparable antiquity. Although as a whole the Soanian, especially 
in the early stages of its development, clearly belongs to the great 
complex of chopper/chopping-tool assemblages of Southern and Eastern 
Asia, the Abbevilleo-Acheulian increment, together with the prepared 
striking-platform/tortoise core technique that is so pronounced a feature 
of the Late Soanian, have affinities with the classic Lower Palaeolithic 
assemblages of India, Western Asia, Africa and Europe. That the 
Soanian is not a local development restricted to the West Punjab has 
been demonstrated by the results of the recent investigations under- 
taken by Olaf Priifer ** in the Sirsa Valley. Priifer’s work, which was 
sponsored by the Jamia Millia Islamia Historical Research Foundation, 
has established the existence of prolific Soanian localities in the valley 
of the Sirsa River (a tributary of the Sutlej) between Na'argarh and 
Kalka, over 350 miles southeast of Rawalpindi. 

In the Potwar region of the West Punjab there is an abundance of 
both fine-grained quartzite and Panjal trap, which provided Palaeolithic 
man with a ready source of raw material. Normally the tools made of 
quartzite are patinated a dull gray or a deep brown, while those manu- 
factured of trap display a greenish-gray patina. These rocks occur in 
the form of pebbles and small boulders in the conglomerates of the Dhok 
Pathan Zone of the Middle Siwaliks, extensive outcrops of which are 
found in the Soan Valley. The following summary of the Palaeolithic 
sequence in the West Punjab is based on the joint report by de Terra and 
Paterson *, supplemented by additional observations made by the writer 
on the collection belonging to the Peabody Museum of Yale University. 


Punjab Flake Industry. — A series of large, coarse flake implements 
found in direct association with the Boulder Conglomerate (2nd Glacial 
age) represent the earliest human artifacts thus far discovered in Pakis- 
tan. These massive, thick flakes are always heavily rolled. They 
exhibit prominent cones of percussion, plain striking-platforms at a 
high angle (100° to 125°) to the long axis of the tool, and frequently 
a large area of cortex on the upper surface. Secondary working is 
absent, with the exception of one specimen that apparently was reworked 
at a later date. However, the edges are so badly battered in most 


22. DE TERRA, 1936; DE TERRA, TEILHARD and PATERSON, 1936. 

23. De Terra’ *s so-called ‘* Pre-Soan ” Industry ; see Movivs, 1949 a, P. 54. 

24. Unpublished ; mentioned by SEN, 1954, p. 7. 

7 Der TERRA and PATERSON, 5939: summarized in Movius, 1944, Ppp. 24-29 ; 
1948, Pp. 376-386 ; 1949 a, pp. 53-60. 
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instances that it is difficult to determine whether this has been caused 
by human or natural agency. 

Early Soanian. — Pebble tools and associated flake implements 
referable to this development occur in association with deposits of T,, 
on the surface of the Boulder Conglomerate, and heavily rolled and 
obviously derived in the basal gravels of T,, laid down during 3rd Glacial 
times. This evidence shows conclusively that the Early Soanian belongs 
in the 2nd Interglacial Stage of the West Punjab. On the basis of pati- 
nation and degree of wear, Paterson recognizes three subdivisions, as 
follows : Group A — heavily patinated and worn ; Group B — deeply 
patinated like A, but unworn ; and Group C — less patinated and fairly 
fresh. In general the oldest tools are massive and crude (Group A) ; 
later the types become progressively finer, and the accompanying simple 
flakes, which in the Group B series have plain, high angle striking- 
platforms, were detached from more elaborately prepared cores of the 
tortoise type, the striking-platforms of which exhibit faceting. But 
the most characteristic tools of the Early Soanian are choppers made 
on either rounded, oval or flat pebbles flaked along one side on the upper 
surface only. Chopping-tools with alternately flaked, wavy or sinuous 
cutting edges worked on both sides also occur. Just as in the case of 
the flake implements, there is a decided tendency through Groups A, 
B and C of the Early Soanian to produce neater and finer choppers and 
chopping-tools. 

A bbevilleo-Acheulian. — In addition to the Early Soanian, several 
localities in the West Punjab region have yielded evidence that a typical 
hand-axe complex of Abbevilleo-Acheulian affinities was present in 
Pakistan during the 2nd Interglacial Stage — the long erosion interval 
when T, was formed. The evidence from Chauntra (Site P. 16) in the 
Soan Valley, which has been discussed elsewhere **, demonstrates that in 
this region the Early Soanian and the Abbevilleo-Acheulian traditions 
developed independently, although in a parallel manner, until Late 
Soanian times. Indeed, it is only in the youngest group of the materials 
from Chauntra that both Soanian and Acheulian-type implements are 
present. ‘ 

Insofar as the hand-axes are concerned, the Abbevillian examples are 
more heavily rolled than the Acheulian forms. The older series is com- 
prised of heavy, crudely worked bifaces, with thick pebble butts, and 
large, steep, concave flake scars. On the other hand, the Acheulian 
of the middle and youngest groups exhibits more regular outlines, and 
the flaking is flatter and more carefully executed. Although ovate and 
cordate types predominate, there is a tendency towards fairly long, 
narrow forms with one pointed end, especially in the youngest series. 
Associated with these, there occur cleavers of Madrasian type, and a 
few rolled flakes with plain striking-platforms ; occasionally these have 
been retouched. In general the typology of these tools is similar to that 
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found in a normal Lower Palaeolithic series from certain of the very 
prolific sites of Peninsular India. 


} F Late Soanian. — A considerable number of localities associated with 
| the stratified deposits carried on T, in the Soan Valley have provided 
, the evidence for recognizing two phases (A and B) of the Late Soanian. 
| In general the latter is a development of the Early Soanian as regards the 
7 flaking techniques employed and the use of pebble tools. In it the 
continued development of the prepared striking-platform/tortoise core 
technique is also apparent. 


7 Late Soanian A, — Sites referable to this phase are associated with the 
' Potwar Gravels (3rd Glacial Stage) of T,. The pebble tools include a 
wide range of choppers and/or scraping implements, which are smaller 
, and better made than those of the Early Soanian. Associated with 
them are a large number of well-made oval and pointed types of flakes 
produced by the prepared striking-platform/tortoise core technique, 
although the majority of the flake series is comprised of less highly 
evolved flakes with plain, high angle striking-platforms that were struck 
from crudely prepared, discoidal and elongated cores. In addition, a 
few parallel-sided flakes, or flake-blades, occur in the Late Soanian A 
assemblages. 


Late Soanian B. — These sites are found in the basal portion of the 

Potwar Loessic Silt (late 3rd Glacial, or possibly 3rd Interglacial Stage) 

of T, in the Soan Valley. With the exception of a few typical choppers 

made on pebbles, this phase of the Late Soanian presents very close 

typologic analogies with the Late Levalloisian of Western Europe. 

Elongated oval or pointed flakes of small- to medium-size with faceted 

striking-platforms and struck from carefully prepared tortoise cores 

are typical. Flake-blades also occur, as well as cores of various types. 

A specialized development of the Late Soanian, probably of 4th Glacial 

age, has been reported from a site near Pindi Gheb *’, but so far no 

é detailed description of the artifactual materials has been published. 

This appears to be the youngest manifestation of the Soanian develop- 

ment yet recorded in the Punjab, a fact which is substantiated by the 
highly evolved character of the implements. 

The Palaeolithic sequence of West Pakistan may now be summarized. 
The earliest tools — the Punjab Flake Industry — thus far reported 
are of 2nd Glacial age. This development is followed by the Early 
Soanian, which appeared during 2nd Interglacial (T,) times, and which 
is characterized by pebble choppers, chopping-tools and flake imple- 
ments. In part contemporary with this complex, which is found else- 
where in Southern Asia and the Far East, there is a series of sites that 
yield hand-axes of Abbevilleo-Acheulian type, recalling forms found 
in Western Asia, Europe and Africa, on the one hand, and Peninsular 
India, on the other. Until now no stratified site has been found to 
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indicate which of these two basic traditions is the earlier in the West 
Punjab — the Abbevilleo-Acheulian of ‘‘ Western ’”’ affinities, or the 
Early Soanian of “ Eastern ”’ affinities. During Upper Pleistocene times 
the Late Soanian was developed in this region. It is characterized by 
evolved types of pebble tools, and a progressive development of the 
prepared striking-platform/tortoise core technique. To date no sites 
yielding true blade artifacts, which are so prolific in Western Asia * 
and of sporadic occurrence in Peninsular India **, have been reported in 
the West Punjab. 


III 


UPPER BURMA 


All the essential elements of the Late Cenozoic sequence of West 
Pakistan and North India are present in the Irrawaddy Valley of Upper 
Burma. The Lower Irrawaddian Beds (Pliocene) are separated from 
the Upper Irrawaddies (Lower Pleistocene) by a possible unconformity, 
indicated at several localities but not as yet definitely proved ™. Cer- 
tainly a two-fold subdivision is demonstrated by the fauna, since a 
typically Villafranchian assemblage has been recorded from the Upper 
Irrawadies **, This group in Burma is essentially an eastward extension 
of the Tatrot-Pinjor fauna of the Siwalik Hills, and therefore there is no 
question concerning the contemporaneity of the Lower Pleistocene in 
both regions. This in turn was followed by a phase of pronounced 
diastrophism which brought the interval to a close and led to prolonged 
and widespread erosion. 

The Middle Pleistocene begins with the deposition of gravels, known 
as the Lateritic Gravels, under conditions of heavy precipitation, indi- 
cating a major Pluvial Period, in all probability correlative with the 2nd 
Glacial Stage in the Himalayas *. In all there are three series of terrace 
gravels — T,, T, and T, — accumulated during the pluvial episodes of the 
Pleistocene. These are separated by two prolonged erosion cycles — one 
between T, and T,, and another represented by T,; — which resulted 
from the action of the interpluvial streams. For during these latter 
intervals the rivers degraded their beds, just as they did elsewhere in 
Southeastern Asia. Indeed it is perhaps surprising that the Pleistocene 
history of the Irrawaddy Valley in Upper Burma bears such a striking 
resemblance to the stratigraphic pattern found in the Soan River and 
other streams in the Potwar region of Pakistan. Nevertheless, some 
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sort of correspondence is to be expected when it is borne in mind that 
(a) glacial and pluvial stages are synchronous in West Pakistan ; (0) 
Upper Burma was only some 400 miles away from the intensively gla- 
ciated tract of the Tibeto-Burmese border region ; and (c) during times 
of increased precipitation the streams were carrying vastly increased 
loads into the plains of both areas. Therefore the fact that the Pleis- 
tocene in Southeastern Asia had a cyclic history * provides the key 
for unravelling the problem of the Palaeolithic sequence in this part of 
the world. 

The first true Palaeolithic tools from Burma were discovered by 
T. O. Morris during the early 1930’s.** As previously stated, subse- 
quent work in the country by the American Southeast Asiatic Expedition 
for Early Man has led to the recognition of a new Palaeolithic develop- 
ment — the Anyathian — which is devoid of hand-axes and other types 
of tools commonly found in contemporary sites in Western Asia, Europe 
and Africa **, At the main Anyathian localities, which are all situated 
in the Dry Zone of the Irrawaddy Valley, the stratification of the Middle 
and Upper Pleistocene terrace gravels of Burma’s great river has led to 
the establishment of three phases of the Early and two phases of the 
Late Anyathian. Actually, however, the implements characteristic of 
each phase display a surprising degree of uniformity, although the Early 
and Late Anyathian differ in several respects, especially in size. 

As discussed in detail elsewhere *’, the Early Anyathian is of Middle 
and early Upper Pleistocene age. Phase I occurs in the 2nd Pluvial 
gravels that immediately overlie the unconformity separating the 
Lower and Middle Pleistocene stages. During the ensuing long, dry 
interpluvial, Phase 2 was developed ; it is found im situ in the cemented 
ferruginous crust formed at this time on the valley floor and now exposed 
below the T, gravels at several localities. Phase 3 developed during 3rd 
Pluvial times when the rainfall in the Dry Zone of Upper Burma is esti- 
mated to have been 2 to 3 times that of the present. At this time the 
gravels, sands and red earths of T, in the Irrawaddy Valley sequence 
were accumulated. The two phases of the Late Anyathian belong to the 
3rd Interpluvial and 4th Pluvial Stages of the Upper Pleistocene. Phase 
t includes a small series of slightly worn implements found in the T, 
gravels, while the Phase 2 series is in place and slightly rolled in the T, 
gravels at several localities. 

Palaeolithic man had his choice of two basic raw materials — silicified 
tuff and fossil wood — for implement manufacture in this region. There 
is an abundant supply of both rocks in Upper Burma. In each case the 
characteristic fracture has resulted in the production of two somewhat 
divergent series of implement types. Controlled flaking of the tabular 
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chunks of fossil wood is extremely difficult, except in a direction that 
is transverse of the original growth rings of the tree. This has resulted 
in the production of a very high proportion of tabular “ end ” imple- 
ments of the adze, chopper and massive scraper types. On the other 
hand, the silicified tuff has provided an excellent medium for manu- 
facturing tools in an almost unlimited assortment of forms. Both the 
fossil wood and silicified tuff series normally are heavily rolled. The 
typical patination is a rich, deep brown, although light reddish brown, 
russet and dark shades of buff also occur. Since the typology of both 
series differs in certain respects, each will be summarized separately. 


Early Anyathian : Fossil Wood Series. — The typologic range of this 
series is not great ; over 80 % of the fossil wood artifacts belong to the 
hand-adze group, and of these over one-half are of the ordinary single- 
ended type. From point of size the hand-adzes display considerable 
variation. As the result of secondary flaking, the cutting edge, which 
is normally convex, but which may be straight or concave, has a slightly 
scalloped outline. Double-ended types, forms with steep cutting edges, 
specimens sharpened on a single end and along one side are all repre- 
sented. Choppers and chopping-tools, artifacts that are normally made 
of silicified tuff, also occur in the fossil wood seiies. One proto-hand- 
axe, recalling Patjitanian examples from Java, was found, but true 
bifacial tools, in addition to cores and flakes, are absent. As regards 
the Early Anyathian fossil wood series as a whole, both field experimen- 
tation and a detailed study of the collection indicate that the inherent 
nature of the material itself must be regarded as an important factor 
controlling the typology of the implements, an overwhelmingly high 
proportion of which consists of forms in the hand-adze category. But 
this observation is certainly not applicable to the series made of silicified 
tuff. 


Early Anyathian : Silicified Tuff Series. — Larger and on the whole 
more massive specimens characterize this category in comparison with 
the fossil wood series. Choppers comprise the largest single group of 
implements, and the range of subtypes within this class is fairly consi- 
derable. Hand-adzes, including tabular forms identical with those 
found in the fossil wood series, are fairly common. However, the second 
largest category of tools in the silicified tuff series consists of chopping- 
tools, of which the type with the alternately flaked edge is very characte- 
ristic of the Early Anyathian. Although these implements possess only 
one sharp edge and lack a pointed end, they must have served fully as 
effectively as cutting tools as did the classic hand-axes typical of con- 
temporary Lower Palaeolithic developments in Western Asia, Peninsular 
India, Europe and Africa. 

There are relatively few flake implements ; most of them are large and 
crudely prepared on the core prior to detachment. They display plain, 
unfaceted striking-platforms at a high angle to the flake’s axis, and a few 
examples are sufficiently extensively worked to be considered scrapers. 
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There is nothing especially distinctive concerning the Early Anyathian 
cores, which consist of large pebbles or small boulders with a large 
flake detached from one end or a side for use as the striking-platform. 
In some cases, the sharp edges of the large cores exhibit edge-chipping 
resulting from use as choppers. A few examples indicate that a fairly 
advanced flaking technique was employed, although no flake-blades or 
even small flakes were found at any of the Early Anyathian sites in 
Upper Burma. 


Late Anyathian. — Although the Late Anyathian is typologically more 
advanced than the Early Anyathian, it contains essentially the same 
basic core implements that have already been considered, with the 
exception of chopping-tools with alternately flaked edges. The pati- 
nation includes light shades of bluish gray, tan and brown, and the tools 
are only very slightly rolled in comparison with the earlier material. 
Both fossil wood and silicified tuff continued to be used in the manu- 
facture of artifacts, but the finished products are much smaller than those 
from the older horizons. Choppers include small, oval, bifacial forms, 
while medium-sized, foreshortened hand-adzes of fossil wood are characte- 
ristic. In some cases the latter exhibit either steep or markedly scal- 
loped edges, while small hand-adzes with rounded or square ends could 
equally well be classified as end-scrapers. Definitely in the latter group 
are a few double-ended and steep, pyramidal forms. True side-scrapers 
are rare, although several examples of combination side- and end-scrapers 
were collected. Flake implements include some large examples retou- 
ched along one end and apparently used as choppers or hand-adzes, 
but in general small- to medium-sized forms predominate. These 
exhibit unfaceted striking-platforms, and fairly careful core-preparation 
prior to detachment. A few are made of fine-grained fossil wood. 
Several flakes that had been retouched on the lower surface of either 
one or both edges were noted, while the upper surface of the bulbar end 
of some specimens has been chipped in an effort to reduce the thickness. 
The Late Anyathian cores display a better flaking technique than do 
those of the Early Anyathian, and a few have scars on two or more faces 
from which flake-blades have been detached. In Upper Burma there is 
absolutely no indication of the occurrence of the prepared striking- 
platform/tortoise core technique, so marked a feature of the Late Soanian » 
of West Pakistan. 

Summarizing the foregoing facts, it has been established that the main 
development of the Early Anyathian took place in the Middle and early 
Upper Pleistocene. On the basis of clearly defined stratigraphic evi- 
dence, it can be assigned to the 2nd Pluvial, the 2nd Interpluvial and 
the 3rd Pluvial Stages of the Pakistan-North Indian sequence. It is 
definitely a chopper/chopping-tool/hand-adze assemblage, the most 
significant feature of which is the complete absence of bifacial imple- 
ments of the hand-axe variety. Of course, if the only rock used by 
Palaeolithic man in Burma for making implements had been fossil 
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wood, it could be argued that the reason for the absence of .hand-axes 
was a direct result of the fact that it is virtually impossible to manu- 
facture them of this material. However, there is an abundant supply 
of silicified tuff, a rock that is easily worked into a variety of forms. 
This fact makes it apparent that the ancient settlers of the Irrawaddy 
Valley were not users of hand-axes, for otherwise they would surely 
have made them. But it must be admitted that the influence of the 
raw material is considerable. Although the two series of Early Anya- 
thian implements exhibit certain typological differences, there can be no 
question that each is a contemporary industrial expression, or mani- 
festation, of the same basic tool-making tradition. Thus it is the 
absence of developed implements of hand-axe category, rather than the 
presence of the typical choppers, chopping-tools and hand-adzes which 
makes the Early Anyathian assemblages distinctive. For implements 
of such primitive aspect as the types included in the latter have a fairly 
widespread distribution in several regions of the Old World (especially 
in Africa ; cf. infra) during Lower and the beginning of the Middle 
Pleistocene times. In Southern and Eastern Asia, as well as in West 
Pakistan and North India, however, the tradition of their manufacture 
persisted very much longer than elsewhere. 

No true blade tools appear in Burma until post-Palaeolithic times. 
Here the Late Anyathian implements, which are found in deposits 
referable to the closing stages of the Upper Pleistocene, are developed 
from those characteristic of the Early Anyathian. Although typolo- 
gically more advanced than the latter, essentially the same core tools 
occur associated with neater and better made flakes. In addition certain 
types unknown in the Early Anyathian appear : it is possible that new 
influences penetrated Burma at this time, although this cannot be 
definitely established on the basis of existing data. In many respects 
the situation is analogous with that which exists in the Soanian of West 
Pakistan and North India. But whereas the Late Soanian is characte- 
rized by the development of the prepared striking-platform/tortoise 
core technique of producing flakes, in Burma this has never been reported. 
Indeed the fact of its absence to date in the various Palaeolithic assem- 
blages from elsewhere in Southeastern Asia and the Far East is consi- 
dered to be significant. 


IV 


NORTH CHINA 


The Late Cenozoic stratigraphy of North China, that vast section of 
the Far East drained by the Huangho or Yellow River *, is reasonably 
well established as the result of much intensive work done during the 
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past twenty-five years by Andersson, Barbour, Black, Bien, Licent, Pei, 
Teilhard, Young and others of the staff of the Geological Survey of China 
and its formerly affiliated Cenozoic Research Laboratory in Peking ®. 
The extensively developed lacustrine sediments of Pliocene age indicate 
that tropical or subtropical conditions prevailed. This stage was 
brought to a close by crustal movements which initiated an interval of 
widespread erosion known as the Fenho Erosion Stage. Thus the 
Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary is just as clearly defined in North 
China as it is in the Siwalik Hills region of West Pakistan and North 
India. 

Following the Fenho Erosion Stage, the Sanmenian Beds were accu- 
mulated, the lower series of which contain a characteristically Villa- 
franchian fauna, including Elephas, Equus, Bos, Paracamelus (a large 
Camel), Cervus and Ovis. The upper series of the Sanmenian deposits 
dates from the early portion of the Middle Pleistocene, and is separated 
from the lower zone by an erosional contact, known as the Huangshui 
Erosion Stage. Now the basal deposits of the Lower Sanmenian Beds 
were accumulated under cool and semi-arid conditions suggesting corre- 
lation with a Lower Pleistocene stage of glaciation in the high mountain 
regions of the Far East. It has been suggested @ that this corresponds 
with the 1st Stage in the Himalayan sequence when the deposits of the 
Tatrot Zone were laid down (see p. 262). Furthermore, it is quite likely 
that the upper horizons of the Lower Sanmenian Beds, which consist of 
freshwater sands and silts, are of rst Interglacial age and are the coun- 
terpart in North China of the Pinjor Zone of West Pakistan and North 
India. Breuil “ has described a fragment of aplite from a Villafranchian 
horizon near Nihowan, which he considers to be a possible human artifact. 
According to Teilhard and Pei **, however, this specimen is not a human 
implement, nor have the associated broken bones been utilized. There- 
fore, as yet there is no proof that Man was present in China during Lower 
Pleistocene times. 

Separating the Lower and Middle Pleistocene beds of the North China 
Plain there is a disconformity caused by a very marked phase of conti- 
nental uplift which led to a prolonged erosion interval (the Huangshui 
Erosion Stage). This closely parallels the situation in Upper Burma 
and the Potwar region of West Pakistan. Red slope-wash clays and 
fans with a basal boulder bed disconformably overlie the Lower San- 
menian Beds, and the fauna from the lower part of these sediments 
(the so-called Upper Sanmenian Beds) suggests correlation with the 
Boulder Conglomerate (znd Glacial Stage) of Pakistan and North India. 
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But the middle and upper zones of these red clays and loams are consi- 
dered to be of 2nd Interglacial and 3rd Glacial age respectively. Since | 
at this time there was a widespread development of fissure deposits of ' 
the Choukoutien type, these deposits are collectively referred to as the 
Stage of Choukoutien Sedimentation. At the famous site of Locality 
rt at Choukoutien, near Peking, abundant remains of Sinanthropus | 
pekinensis and Lower Palaeolithic implements have been discovered . 
in direct association with a rich fauna which represents the type Middle 
Pleistocene assemblage of North China. It includes 5 tundra, 16 steppe, 
and 10 of temperate habitat animals “, and this fact, together with the 
evidence of the deposits themselves indicates that the Choukoutien red 
clays and loams (terra rosa) were accumulated during more than one 
climatic interval. Therefore, although the correlations suggested above 
are purely tentative, they fit fairly well with the existing facts, especially 
when it is recalled that the overlying Malan Loess is almost certainly of 
4th Glacial age. 

Fluvial sands and gravels, possibly of 3rd Interglacial age, occur at the 
base of the Malan Loess in erosion depressions cut in the underlying 
deposits along lines of former water courses. The buff-colored Malan 
sediments are up to 50 meters thick in Eastern Kansu, and rest more- 
or-less unconformably on the eroded surface of the Choukoutien red 
loams and clays. For the Chingshui Erosion Stage, considered to be 
of 3rd Interglacial age, clearly intervenes between the two formations. 
At various localities the loess has yielded a very rich and characteristic 
Upper Pleistocene fauna. It seems apparent that these extensively 
developed accumulations of wind-blown silt date from 4th Glacial times 
when relatively colder and drier climatic conditions prevailed in North 
China. As discussed on pages 277-280, Palaeolithic occupation sites have 
been reported in the Ordos region (Sjara-osso-gol, Shuitungkou, and 
elsewhere), as well as in the Huangho Valley between Shansi and Shensi, 
in direct association with the Malan Loess and associated deposits. 


Choukoutien. — In China the history of the discovery of Palaeolithic 
Man and his stone implements is intimately linked with the brilliant 
work at Choukoutien, which certainly ranks as one of the largest and 
most important prehistoric occupation sites thus far discovered anywhere 
in the Old World. Choukoutien is a village at the foot of the Western 
Hills 31 miles southwest of Peking, in the vicinity of which there is'a 
low hill of Ordovician limestone where an enormous wealth of paleon- 
tological, anthropological and archaeological material was unearthed 
during the interval between the early 1920’s and 1937. Actually this 
famous site was first visited by a geologist in 1918, but is was not until 
1926 — some eight years later — that the fact of the discovery there i 
of two human teeth by Otto Zdansky in 1923 was announced “. On 
the basis of this evidence, together with that deduced from the study 
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of a third tooth collected by Bohlin, Davidson Black in 1927 gave the 
human material generic status under the title of Sinanthropus pekinensis, 
or Peking Man“. In 1929 the first skull came to light “, and in 1931 
hearths and stone implements were recognized “7. During subsequent 
seasons an enormous wealth of additional material was discovered, 
including five fairly complete skulls, some 150 isolated teeth, twelve 
lower jaws, and a large number of fragmentary limb bones ®. It is 
probabie that Simanthropus (or Pithecanthropus) pekinensis ® practiced 
cannibalism, as Weidenreich has suggested ™ ; not only are all the bones 
in fragmentary condition, but also the base of each of the skulls has been 
destroyed, apparently for the extraction of the brain. As of 1941 
Sinanthropus was represented by the skeletal parts of some 45 indivi- 
duals — females, adults and children — but this irreplaceable material 
disappeared during World War II. However, we are fortunate to have 
detailed monographs by Davidson Black and Franz Weidenreich or 
these important finds in Series D of Palaeontologia Sinica. 

Concerning the geological age of the Sinanthropus deposits, the existing 
data indicate unanimously that this famous site, regarded by many 
Chinese and European scientists as belonging to the Lower Pleistocene *4 
should be assigned to the Middle Pleistocene, on the basis of the strati- 
graphic evidence briefly summarized in this paper **. Since the archae- 
ological material from Choukoutien cannot be directly fitted into the 
classic European Palaeolithic sequence, the Abbé Breuil has stated that 
in his opinion it should be regarded as a separate development *. For 
it he proposed the term Choukoutienian, which has been adopted by the 
present writer *. 

At a total of five of the Choukoutien fissures, or localities, human 
artifacts have been discovered — Locality 13, Locality 1 (the Sinan- 
thropus site), Locality 15, Locality 4 (unpublished), and the Upper Cave. 
Since it is believed that the main filling of the Locality 1 fissure occurred 
during 2nd Interglacial times in terms of the Himalayan sequence, 
Locality 13 has been correlated with the 2nd Glacial Stage ; it has yielded 
a Middle Pleistocene fauna that includes older elements than are present 
at Locality 1. On the other hand, at Localities 15 and 4 a fauna younger 
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than that of Locality 1 has been found, including a series of characte- 
ristically Upper Pleistocene mammals, and for this reason, as well as the 
evidence of the deposits themselves, they are regarded as being of 3rd 
Glacial age. Apparently the latter sediments were accumulated under 
the conditions of a cool, semi-arid climate typical of a glacial episode. 
The Upper Cave occupation d-tes from the very close of Late Glacial or 
the beginning of Early Post-Glacial times ; the archaeological data from 
this site are presented in summary form on page 276-277 of this paper. 


Locality 13. — A small, heavily-patinated chopping-tool of chert was 
found in this small fissure in association with an early Middle Pleisto- 
cene fauna of Upper Sanmenian type *®. Although burnt bones and 
charcoal were recovered in the Locality 13 breccia, no true hearths were 
present. The implement, which is less than 8 cm. long, has been des- 
cribed by Teilhard as a “ chopper of decidedly ‘Soan type’’”’. %* Actually 
it is a chopping-tool manufactured by the well-known technique of 
alternate flaking. The great importance of this specimen lies in the 
fact that it is the earliest positive evidence of Man thus far brought to 
light in China 5’, 

Locality 1. The Sinanthropus Site. — This huge site, which is 175 
meters long by approximately 50 meters wide and filled with deposits 
to a depth of over 50 meters, has been described by many authorities *. 
Apparently the filling was accumulated in what was originally a large 
cave facing the northeast, but by the beginning of Upper Pleistocene 
times the roof had completely collapsed. For, especially in the upper 
levels of the deposit, many huge, angular limestone blocks occur. Both 
the consistent nature of the fauna and the nature of the sediments 
support the view that the Locality 1 deposits are homogeneous and that 
they were laid down during one continuous cycle of deposition. As of 
1937 no less than 8,000 cubic meters of this material had been excavated 
and carefully examined **. The following critical facts pertaining to the 
daily life of Sinanthropus pekinensis may be deduced from the evidence 
obtained at this site : 

(a) Fire was of basic importance. Peking Man presumably cooked 
his meat over the open hearth, in which the wood of the Redbud (Cercis 
blackii), a type of shrub, was burned ®, 


55- For further details concerning this site, see TEILHARD and PEI, 1934 ; 1941 ; 
TEILHARD, 1935 ; 1936; PEI, 1934 @; 19374; 1939 a; YOUNG, 1937. 

56. TEILHARD, 1941, P. 57- 

57. In 1950 a new locality was discovered about 50 meters east of Locality 13. 
This ma tren cote with the latter and of approximately the same age, 
judeing by the characteristics of the deposits and the contained fauna (Hs1a, 1952; 

INO, 1953). wr af Pg See ere ge he pry as well as 
fossil human remains older than Sinanthropus, will ot oe 

58. Li, 1927; TEILHARD and YouNG, 1929; TEILHARD and Per, 1932; 19 
ae ‘TeILMARD, et. al., 1933 ; BLACK, 1934; TEILHARD, 1935 ; 1937; 1941; 
z937 D: s To99 a d; WEIDENREICH, 1941. For a summary ‘of post-war developments 

tien, see PEI, 1954. 
39. Caine, 1950, Pp. 30. 
60. Black, 1931 ; CHANEY and DAUGHERTY, 1933. 
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(b) His meat diet consisted mainly of venison, since almost 70 % of 
the bones from the site belong to two species of Deer. But other wild 
animals, including such swift-footed ruminant: as Antilope, Sheep, 
Roebuck and Horse, likewise fell prey to this early hominid hunter. 

(c) He ate a small cherry-like fruit, the Hackberry (Celtis barbouri), in 
addition to meat *, 

(d@) As Sauer has pointed out *, he had learned to live under the 
rigorous climatic conditions of the north temperate zone with moderately 
long winters. 

(e) Although the actual hunting methods employed by Sinanthropus 
are unknown, it is probable that he used some form of missile — very 
likely a wooden throwing stick of some type, or possibly a wooden spear. 
Certainly no implements that could have served as either stone or bone 
spearheads have ever been found at the site ®, and it seems unlikely 
that he used traps, snares or other mechanical devices, by analogy with 
modern food-gathering peoples. 

({) As previously stated, there is every reason to believe that Sinan- 
thropus was a cannibal with a special taste for human marrow and brain. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence to suggest that he buried his dead. 


The stone implements manufactured by Sinanthropus have been 
described by various authors “ ; the following summary is based on the 
present writer’s previous studies of the material ®. A wide variety of 
local stones was employed in the process of implement manufacture, 
but a fine-grained green sandstone and quartz are the most common 
types. However, quartzite, quartz crystal, volcanic rocks, chert, flint 
and even limestone were also occasionally used. As in the Early Soanian 
and Anyathian, the core implements are made on pebbles roughly flaked 
along one edge. Both choppers worked on one surface only and chop- 
ping-tools flaked on each side of the cutting edge have been found. 
In some cases the working has been executed along the two adjacent 
edges, or the two ends of elongated pebbles. Also characteristic are 
flake implements mostly of quartz and produced either by (a) direct 
percussion, or (6) the hammer-stone and anvil method, known as the 
“bipolar technique”’. Normally the striking-platform is plain, and 
there is no indication of particular core preparation prior to detachment. 
Edge chipping resulting from use is commonly found, but secondary 
working, which very rarely occurs, is always rudimentary. Scrapers, 
crude points and leaf-shaped implements are the most common types 
of flake tools. Cores include discoidal and conical types ; they are not 
numerous. Since hammer-stones have been found, together with many 


61. CHANEY, 1935 a; 1935 b. 

62. SAUER, 1947. 

63. GaRROD, 1946, at 17; ; a. us, 1948, Pp. 3 

64. BLACK, 1934; , et. a 1933; BREUIL, 1931; 19324; 
1932 b; 1935; PEI, i 193 a; ny 1937 8; 1937 b; 1939a; 1939 b; TEILHARD, 
1941 ; TEILHARD » 1934. 

65. Movius, 1944, pp. 71-74; 1948, pp. 393-398. 
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thousands of waste flakes and chips, it is apparent that Simanthropus 
did his knapping at the site. 

The problem of the use of bone and antler at Choukoutien : Locality 
1 has never been satisfactorily resolved. On the one hand, various 
members of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory in Peking are convinced 
that only a relatively small percentage of the thousands of bone and 
antler fragments from the site reveal traces of use ®. On the other 
hand, the Abbé Breuil maintains that both bone and antler were worked 
on a very extensive scale by Sinanthr 67, However, investigations 
by Pei and Zapfe ® of the effects of various gnawing and crunching 
animals on bone do not support Breuil’s thesis. It is, therefore, the 
writer’s opinion that the more conservative view of the Chinese scientists 
is probably correct. 

Apart from a small series of very well-made chert tools from the 
stalagmite layers in the upyer part of the Locality 1 deposits, there is no 
apparent typological change anywhere in the 50-meter thick cultural 
deposits of this enormous site. And the artifactual materials from 
Locality 15, which is chronologically later than Locality 1, prove that 
there is very little typological difference between either of the two main 
Choukoutien assemblages of North China. 


Locality 15. — Although no human skeletal material has been found 
to date at this site, the archaeological evidence strongly suggests that 
the occupants of Choukoutien : Locality 15 were of the same race and 
the lineal descendants of Sinanthropus. On the whole, the Late Chou- 
koutienian implements of this site are better retouched and display a 
wider typological range when compared with the earlier series from 
Locality 1®. In addition to choppers and chopping-tools made on 
pebbles, there are pick-like objects, also made on pebbles whose ends 
have been truncated. The flake series includes several massive examples 
which probably served as cleavers. The striking-platforms are plain, 
the bulbs of percussion are prominent, and the presence of cortex on the 
upper surface indicates that these implements were detached from very 
large unprepared cores. There are also many types of scrapers, beaked 
implements and points, including a series of almost leaf-shaped types 
retouched on both surfaces to produce small bifaces or semi-bifaces. 
From a technological point of view, these are the most evolved artifacts 
from the site. As in the case of Locality 1 assemblage, true burins or 
gravers are absent. Both discoidal and polyhedral types of cores are 
present. 

A survey of the Choukoutienian demonstrates that the pebble-tools 
manufactured by Sinanthropus are in the chopper/chopping-tool tra- 
dition. As in Upper Burma both hand-axes and the prepared striking- 


PEI, 1931 a; 1932; 19378; 1937b; 1939a; TEILHARD and PxI, 1932; 
m2. TEILHARD, et. al., 1933; BLAck, 1934. 
Hs Brevi, 1931 ; 19324; 1932 b; 1935; 1938; 1939. 
PEI, 1938 ; ZAPFE, 1939 a; 1939 b; 1940. 
69. TEILHARD, 1935; PEI, 1937; 19394; 1939); 1939 Cc. 
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platform/tortoise core technique are completely absent. Indeed taken 
as a whole and compared with the already more progressive ‘‘ West ”’, 
the archaeological evidence from the Choukoutien localities suggests 
that Middle Pleistocene China ‘‘ seems to have represented (on account 
of its marginal position) a quiet and conservative corner amidst the fast 
advancing human world’’.” Certainly the long continuum both of 
racial type and technological tradition present in the Locality 1 deposits 
is extraordinary. This fact has also been stressed by Teilhard 74, who 
states “‘I only wish to emphasize here the strange stability of type 
throughout the 50 meters of sediments forming the two zones of Loca- 
lity 1. Most remarkably, not a single anatomical difference can be 
detected between the skull remains found at the very bottom and those 
collected at the top of the deposits. This morphological stability is 
interesting in two ways : first as an indication that Sinanthropus already 
can be held responsible for the implement found in Locality 13 ; and 
secondly as evidence of the slowness which characterizes biological 
evolution whenever not obscured, disturbed or accelerated by intrusive 
immigration of foreign elements”. Thus the essential point that 
emerges from a study of the Choukoutienian is that it seems very unlikely 
that China played a vital and dynamic role either in early human evolu- 
tion or in the concomitant development of Palaeolithic culture. 


Ordos Localities. — In the middle 1920’s several Palaeolithic occupation 
sites were discovered in the Ordos region of North China by Teilhard and 
Licent 7°. Later, in 1929 the discovery of another series of localities 
belonging to the same period was reported from the Huangho Valley 
between Shansi and Shensi ”*. In each case the material was associated 
either with the true Malan Loess, including the basal sands and gravels, 
or aeolian sands of the same age. The latter, which represent a lateral 
facies of the loess, cover most of the central Ordos area, as well as all of 
the Mongolian Plateau and much of the Transbaikal region. 


Shuitungkou. — Perhaps the most important site reported to date 
is in the Shuitungkou Basin located on the western edge of the Ordos, 
30 miles east of Ninghsia and near the Huangho Valley. This basin is 
filled with loess up to 15 to 20 meters thick resting on gravels. Accor- 
ding to Tei %, isolated artifacts occurred either in the surface or 
in situ all along the 10 mile east-west axis of this loess-filled depression. 
However, only one true hearth with implements and broken bones was 
found. This was in a clearly defined occupation layer up to 50 centi- 
meters thick, near the base of the loess between 1.00 and 2.00 meters 
above the basal gravels. It yielded broken animal bones, ashes and 
stone tools made of locally obtained raw materials — various types of 


70. TEILHARD, 1941, p. 60. 
71. TEILHARD, 1941, pp. 59-60. 
72. TEILHARD, 1924 ; 1926 ; TEILHARD and LIcENT, 1924 a ; 1924 b; Licent and 

TEILHARD, 1925; Bouse, Breuit, Licent and TEILHARD, 1928. 

73. TEILHARD and YOUNG, 1930, pp. 32-35. 

74. TEILHARD, 1941, pp. 66-77. 
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siliceous rocks and quartzites, as well as some quartz, which abound in 
the basal gravels and outcrops of conglomerate on the adjacent plateau. 
The fauna demonstrates that at the time of occupation very dry, cold- 
steppe or desert conditions prevailed. The faunal remains include 
Horse, Ass, Woolly Rhinoceros, Hyaena, Antilope (or Argali) and Bos, 
in addition to which the Ostrich is represented by abundant egg-shell 
fragments. Since the industry is absolutely homogeneous throughout, 
Teilhard believes that this basin was continually occupied during most 
of the interval when the loess was being accumulated. 

One of the distinctive features of the Shuitungkou industry is the 
occurrence of pebble-tools — choppers and massive scrapers — of 
Choukoutienian tradition. There are also some choppers made on 
massive flakes, as in the Late Choukoutienian. Flake artifacts of 
“* Levalloiso-Mousterian ” type occur ; normally these are made on oval 
or sub-triangular flakes with prepared striking-platforms and struck 
from discoidal, tortoise-type cores. Points, scrapers and combination 
point-scrapers exhibiting step or resolved flaking are typical. In addi- 
tion to the pebble-tools and flake artifacts, there isan abundant and well- 
developed blade industry. Well struck blades up to 15 cm. long and 
comparable with those in the best Upper Palaeolithic tradition of Wes- 
tern Asia and Europe are found in a wide range of scraper and point 
types. Beaked blades, notched scrapers, perforators and burins or 
gravers are comparatively rare ; indeed the latter category includes only 
very simple, elementary forms of angle and lateral burins. Whereas 
certain types from this site recall classical examples of the Périgordian 
and Aurignacian complexes of Western Europe, taken as a whole the 
Shuitungkou blade tool assemblage is distinctively Asiatic. For a series 
of small, bifacially flaked, leaf-shaped points recall examples from Locality 
15 at Choukoutien. Various types of nuclei — discoidal and rectangular 
flake and flake-blade cores — are present, together with hammer-stones. 
Finally, there is a large category of utilized chips and flakes, in which 
triangular and sub-triangular microlithic forms are represented. These 
are mainly extensively worked and utilized as points and scrapers. It 
is this latter series of more-or-less non-descript forms which very strongly 
recall the industry from Sjara-osso-gol in the District of Yulin (Shensi). 


Sjara-osso-gol. — Located in the valley of a river, a tributary of the 
Huangho, in the south-central part of the Ordos, this site was discovered 
by Teilhard and Licent in 1923. In a cafiyon 65 meters deep alterna- 
ting beds of aeolian sands and lacustrine clays, overlying a basal gravel, 
are exposed. These sediments are the same age as the Malan Loess 
and associated deposits. From a paleontological point of view, the 
Sjara-osso-gol locality is enormously rich; indeed it yielded entire 
skeletons of Rhinoceros, Bovids, Horses, Asses, etc., all beautifully 
preserved in the lacustrine clays. Associated with this fauna, at a depth 
of approximately 55 meters and 7 meters above the cajiyon floor, a very 
extensive archaeological horizon was found. The occupation layer, 
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which yielded small quartzite artifacts and which rests on an old land 
surface, as at Shuitungkou, was followed for a distance of some 200 meters. 
With the exception of one tooth, a permanent incisor of the “ shovel- 
shaped ” type collected on the surface near the site, no human remains 
were found. In marked contrast with Shuitungkou, where the 
archaeological material was abundant and the vertebrate remains few, 
at Sjara-osso-gol stone tools were small and comparatively rare, whereas 
the fauna was extremely rich. 

Only an approximate total of 200 artifacts — almost all small flakes 
and chips — which are so small they can be held in a cup formed of the 
two hands, were found at Sjara-osso-gol. Although traces of use are 
frequent, there are very few purposely retouched implements. For the 
most part the series includes minuscule points, burins and end-scrapers, 
generally worked on flakes, flake-blades and chips of locally obtained 
quartzite, jasper and limestone. But suitable raw material is virtually 
lacking in this region, and the few nodules and pebbles collected by 
Teilhard and Licent are all small; in fact the average examples are 
stated to approximate the size of a plum. These facts explain both 
the small size of the tools, as well as their paucity. Indeed the largest 
single artifact from Sjara-osso-gol is a “ Mousterian-type ”’ side-scraper 
made on a squarish flake of reddish quartzite 7 cm. long and 6 cm. wide. 
It is almost identical with one of the common forms from Shuitungkou. 
Furthermore, the small industry from the latter site very closely resembles 
the Sjara-osso-gol series, as previously stated. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the assemblages from the two sites simply represent different mani- 
festations of the same cultural tradition, and should be regarded as such 
rather than as evidence that the Ordos region was occupied by two 
different groups of people during late Upper Pleistocene times, as some 
authorities have suggested. In any case, the geological and paleon- 
tological evidence shows that broadly speaking the two sites are con- 
temporary, although Shuitungkou may be slightly older than Sjara- 
osso-gol 76, 

These are the only two sites in the entire Ordos region that have been 
adequately investigated so far. None of the other localities reported 
either in the area, or in the Huangho Valley between Shansi and Shensi, 
have produced more than a half a dozen or so specimens. Characteristic 
types of pebble-tools together with flake and blade implements of Shui- 
tungkou facies occur in each instance, indicating that during late Upper 
Pleistocene times this section of North China was fairly intensively 
occupied by Upper Palaeolithic peoples who employed a variety of tech- 
niques in manufacturing their stone implements. An even wider distri- 
bution of this cultural tradition is indicated by surface material coliected 
at various sites in Mongolia to the north and west of the Ordos”. But 















































75. LicenT, TEILHARD and BLAck, 1926. 

76. Compare TEILHARD and PEI, 1944, p. 21. 

77. BERKEY and NELSON, 1926; NELSON, 1926 a; 1926 b; 1927; 1938; 
TEILHARD and YOUNG, 1932 ; MARINGER, 1950, pp. 193-194. 
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the vast Gobi region, as well as Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) and 
Dzungaria, are still virtually unexplored, and nothing approaching 
stratigraphy has ever been reported. Indeed, as Maringer concludes, 
even “‘ the question of an Inner Mongolian Palaeolithic remains open ”’ ”, 

Concerning the affinities of the Ordosian Culture, it may be stated 
that, although originally classified as ‘‘ Moustero-Aurignacian ”’, in all 
essential respects the assemblage from Shuitungkou is comprised of the 
same two fundamental increments that occur at sites in the Yenisei 
Valley and the Angara-Baikal (including Transbaikalia) regions of 
Siberia. Although the latter lie outside the scope of the present paper, 
they have yielded materials in a late Upper Palaeolithic context that 
include (a) an archaic element consisting of (¢) pebble-tools of the chopper/ 
chopping-tool/massive scraper category, and (i) ‘‘ Mousterian-like ” 
types of scrapers and points made on flakes; and (b) a true Upper 
Palaeolithic element manifest by the occurrence of a developed blade 
technique. Although both the Ordos and Siberian assemblages have 
been compared with contemporary developments in Western Europe, 
they are distinctively Asiatic, as previously stated. In part at least the 
Ordosian Culture seems to be derived from the demonstrably older 
Choukoutienian ; in fact with reference to the Shuitungkou implements, 
Pei has stated ‘‘ although a little better retouched, they are comparable 
with those collected from Sinanthropus deposit.” . Certainly this 
question of a possible connection between the Choukoutienian and the 
Ordosian Culture would well repay further investigation. In the 
meantime, it is an interesting fact that the evidence from the Upper 
Cave at Choukoutien shows that the old Lower Palaeolithic tradition 
persisted in the Far East as late as very Late Glacial, or perhaps very 
Early Post-Glacial times. 


Choukoutien : Upper Cave. — A medium-sized cave with one chamber 
approximately 8 meters wide and 14 meters long that is located near the 
summit of the Choukoutien Hill was excavated during the 1933-34 
seasons ®, It faces north and was filled with grey loam. The existence 
here of five thin culture layers, each darker than the main filling due to 
their high ash content, indicates successive temporary occupations. But, 
since the artifacts from the various layers show no typological change 
and the fauna is uniform throughout, the material is considered as a 
whole. Four human skulls and a large number of other human skeletal 
and cranial bones found here have been described by Weidenreich *. 
The sum total of the evidence shows that this site was occupied during 
very Late Glacial or Early Post-Glacial times by men in a developed 
Uppe: Palaeolothic (or ? Early Mesolithic) stage of cultural development. 


78. MARINGER, 1950, » 203. 
fo PEI, 1937 & B = povrhy ot »p. 9. 
. TSILHARD and PEI, 1934 LHARD, 1935; PEI, 1934 b; 19374; 19394; 
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The fauna is represented by 49 species of vertebrates, four of which 
(Hyaena, Cave Bear, Elephant and Ostrich) are now extinct. Of the 
remainder, two forms live today in South China (Palm Civet and Cheetah), 
two occur in the region north and east of China (Manchurian Roebuck 
and Hedgehog), while the Dzeggetai, or Kiang and the Wapiti are related 
to the fauna of the region to the north and west. In addition, there are 
many other living animals whose presence clearly proves this site to be 
considerably younger than the Ordos localities. The molluscs include 
land snails and marine shells (brought to the site by man). Finally, 
there are freshwater fish and snakes, both of which represent forms now 
living in the region. 

In the archaeological assemblage from the Upper Cave at Choukoutien 
stone implements (total : 25) are very rare. They are made of flint, 
chert, sandstone and quartz. Scrapers of various types are present, 
together with two choppers and one chopping-tool, made on pebbles and 
recalling Choukoutienian and Ordosian examples. The persistence here 
of the ancient Choukoutienian tradition for working stone is further 
demonstrated by the occurrence of a series of quartz flakes manufactured 
by the “ bipolar” or anvil technique. The presence of a number of 
bone flakes showing signs of use is a special feature of this industry. 
These were struck from locally collected fossil bones and worked by 
percussion like stone. But only one bone tool — a needle with a drilled 
eye — was found ; in addition there were two highly polished objects of 
unknown use. One of these is the basal portion of antler of Wapiti 
Deer, while the other is a mandible of a large Sika Deer. 

The most advanced technique from this site finds expression in seven 
limestone beads, made by grinding and drilling, that were recovered 
from the matrix adhering to one of the skulls, suggesting elements in 
some sort of headdress. In addition there is a perforated stone pebble 
and 125 teeth with holes drilled through the root. Most of these are 
canines, but there are a few incisors. They were found in associations 
suggesting that they once comprised necklaces, as indicated by the wear 
in the holes. Other types of ornaments include four cylindrical shaped 
bone pendants, perforated fish vertebrae (9 specimens) and supraorbital 
bone (1 example), as well as three perforated marine shells, and numerous 
fragments of mother of pearl. The occurrence of the latter is interesting 
at a site situated 120 miles from the coast. Use of color is indicated by 
many pieces of hematite, some exhibiting traces of grinding and rubbing, 
and a flat, oval, limestone pebble with patches of red coloration on it 
in three places. In addition traces of red coloring was noted on twenty- 
five of the perforated teeth. 

The stratigraphic and archaeological evidence shows that the Upper 
Cave at Choukoutien was briefly occupied on five successive occasions 
by hunting and fishing people who (a) knew how to sew and how to drill 
stone, bone and shell; (b) enjoyed decorations and ornaments; (c) 
obtained marine shells and mother of pearl from the coast, presumably 
by trade ; and (d) buried the dead members of the group. In fact Pei 
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is inclined to regard the cave as primarily a burial place, since all the 
human remains were concentrated in the western zone of the deposits. 
This conclusion is borne out, of course, by the overwhelmingly large 
number of ornaments found together with substantial amounts of hema- 
tite. Although the assemblage is clearly of Upper Palaeolithic tradition, 
it has no real equivalent anywhere either in Eastern Asia or the West. 
It is definitely more developed than the Ordosian, and the perforated 
and drilled objects in particular show that these people were masters 
of a very advanced technique. The survival of the ancient tradition 
of making choppers and chopping-tools on pebbles, and quartz artifacts 
by the “ bipolar technique ’’, both of which are typical of the Choukou- 
tienian, is interesting. But the ornaments — headdress, pendants, 
beads, etc. — are closer to the late Upper Palaeolithic assemblage from 
Mal’ta in the Baikal region of Siberia ** than they are to anything else 
in the Far East. However, the art objects and figurines of Mal’ta are 
absent. Other parallels with Siberia may be noted in the case of the 
pierced teeth and the bone needle, both of which occur at the very late 
Upper Palaeolithic site of Afantova Gora II, near Krasnoyarsk in the 
Yenisei Valley *. Indeed the available evidence provides no support for 
the claim of southern affinities for this culture **. Furthermore, although 
Andersson has stated that the Upper Cave is some 25,000 years old ®, 
it probably was inhabited as recently as 8,000 to 9,000 B. C., since the 
faunal evidence suggests that the various brief occupations of this site 
date from very Late Glacial or even Early Post-Glacial times. On this 
basis, the Upper Cave assemblage from Choukoutien should probably 
be assigned to an as yet little known Far Eastern late Upper Palae- 
olithic (or ? Early Mesolithic) complex. In any case, it is certainly 
older than the Mesolithic of Mongolia *, known from a vast number of 
surface sites extending from Chahar to Dzungaria. 


To be Continued. 
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84. Compare Pz, 1939 f, p. 39 ; TEILHARD, 1941, p. 84 ; TEILHARD and PI, 1944, 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 
by 
N. C. SEN Gupta *. 


pictured in the literature from the days of the Rigveda down to 

the latest Dharmasastras. It is virtually impossible to delimit 
this great era by dates ; for the guesses of scholars, for they are, after 
all, little more than that, differ not only by centuries but even by mil- 
lenia. For working purposes we may take the age most generally 
accepted say, 2000 B. C. to the early centuries A. D. 

The law as here developed, though it lacks the precision and scientific 
form of classical Roman jurisprudence, almost rivals modern laws in 
richness of detail. 

By the Austinian definition there has never been any positive law in 
all this vast literature. The laws of ancient India never were commands 
of the sovereign. Like ancient Athenians, Romans and Egyptians, 
Indians believed Dharma or law to be superhuman — the eternal order of 


B' Ancient India, for the purposes of this article, I mean India as 


Naturally this law embraced in its widest sense, the laws governing 
physical phenomena as well as the lives of all living things. In a nar- 
rower sense it includes all rules of human conduct. When Manu says, 
“If Dharma is destroyed, it destroys and, if protected, it protects” }, 
he uses the term in this sense of rules of right conduct which holds society 
together. 

In course of time, however, ancient India came to distinguish from the 
general body of religious and ritual law some rules which formed the 
basis of adjudication and enforcement by the King. This part came 
to be called Vyavahdra, rules of the king’s justice. It consisted of rules 
not laid down by the command of kings, but those which the king was 


Aéctine toute responsabilte quant au sysitme de rélecences adopté par rauteur et 
ute responsabi uant au me de nces adopté par l’auteur e 
a la présentation des notes. 


1. Manusamhita, Canto VIII, verse 15 (Ed. Jolly, London, Triibner & Co., 1887). 
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bound to follow in the administration of justice. They constrained 
not only the subject, but equally the king himself. This part of the 
law is the nearest approximation to positive law that ancient India ever 
reached. 

The scope of this essay covers only this law, the law of Vyavahdra or 
King’s Justice. But, we must not lose sight of the fact that this law 
was always looked upon as part ot the whole law or Dharma, and equally 
with the rest of it, whether dealing with religion, ritual or other rules, 
was of superhuman origin — not even the command of God, like the laws 
of Moses — but eternal and coeval with the Supreme Being, binding on 
gods and men alike. 

Before the king became a judge, the law of the Vedic people, like those 
of prejural Rome or Athens, consisted entirely of rules of conduct origi- 
nating in customs and usages, but believed to be of superhuman authority 
upheld by super-natural sanctions. It was in fact like the Fas of Rome 
a part of the code of ritual for which the only sanction was magic and 
religion. 

Naturally it was entirely regulated and laid down by the sages of the 
community the Risis of India or the Augurs and Pontiffs of Rome. 
In very early times in India such men are seen to be assembled in colleges 
called Parisads and to whom men appealed for guidance. They pre- 
served, developed and handed down from generation to generation their 
traditional knowledge which was ultimately embodied in manuals for 
the use of their schools. A part of these manuals became the source 
of the lex scripta of ancient India. 

The society whose habits and customs are imbedded in the Vedas 
and in the early manuals was the main root but not the only source of the 
entire law of later times. 

The Vedas themselves indicate that round about the Arya settlement 
in North West India there were several other races beyond the present 
frontiers of India and Pakistan right up to Central India and possibly 
Thibet with whom the Aryas were in contact friendly or hostile. Besides 
right in the territory covered by early Aryas there had already been a 
people with a great and more ancient culture, the remains of whose 
extensive empire are to be found in Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and elsew- 
here *. In the South there were the great Dravidian races ; in the east as 
well as the South too there seem to have been races with a civilisation 
different from that of Aryas and with whom the Aryas came into 
contact. Even Assyria and Babylon, with which the people of Mohenjo- 
Daro were already in commercial contact, were not apparently outside 
the pale of the ancient Indian contacts. 

Moreover, the earliest evidence of the laws indicate that within the 
villages of the Aryas themselves lived people of other cultures who 
pursued occupations deemed lowly by the Aryas, for the benefit of the 


2. For a brief but adequate account of this culture see Stuart Piccott, Prehis- 
toric India (Penguin Library). 
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Aryas. Many such people are mentioned, at first casually, but clearly 
and specifically in the Grihya and Dharmasutras. Barbe1s, washermen, 
cultivators, small traders, herdsmen, usurers and artisans, are mentioned. 
Their duty was to serve the Aryas. They were not governed by, nor 
entitled to the privilege of Arya law but were ruled by their own laws and 
customs, by their own groups or guilds °. 

As the Arya society and culture spread, it gradually absorbed within 
its fold most of these multitude of peoples of India, and in that process, 
on the one hand, the Arya law naturally adopted and adapted many 
laws and customs of these various peoples, on the other, it is more than 
likely that these other races absorbed and mixed up with their old laws 
the Arya laws, modified to suit their own customs. Some of these races 
like the Andhras, the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas established great 
Empires in later days and helped to propagate this synthetic culture. 
Invading settlers like the Sakas also made their contribution. In this 
way, over centuries and millenia a process of development of the law of 
the very variegated Indian people went on and created an amalgam 
which was the Hindu law of later days. Its roots are in Vedic society, 
but it proliferated into many laws and customs in which non-Arya 
influences were not wanting. 


KING’S JUSTICE (VYAVAHARA) 


In the Vedas the king is nowhere found to administer justice. In 
later Vedic works, e.g. Brahmanas as also in later literature, the king 
is associated with Danda or punishment, but not, apparently with adjudi- 
cation. 

In the Dharmasutras which represent a later stage of development of 
laws, adjudication of disputes, under the name of Vyavahdra becomes 
one of the primary duties of the king. He is to be advised by learned 
Brahmanas, but it is the king who decides. As we go on to later times 
this Vyavahdra grows in volume and importance as a specific head of 
Dharma or law. Rules of law to be observed by the king in his adminis- 
tration of justice (vyavahdra) grow from scanty beginnings into a large 
body of laws distinguished from ritual laws of Achara, Prdyaschitta, etc. 
and approximate to the modern concept of Positive law, being adminis- 
tered and enforced by the sovereign authority ¢. 


3. Gautama Dharmasutra, Cha) -s wel er 21-22. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II, 
Ed. Max Miiller, Trans. Biihler, Clarendon Press, 1897). Brihas om i (Sacred 


Books of the ee Ed. Max Muiller, Trans. olly, Oxford, Clarendon , 1889, 
Vol. XXXII — Similarly, the law always recognised that where a ‘people 
were conqu their customs and usages were to be maintained unimpaired. 
Yajnavalkya, Ch 1, Verses 342-343. 


4. A topic of yavahara is éhus defined by Ydajnavalkya ‘‘ When a person, 
others in a manner a law and custom petitions to the king, 
t becomes a topic of Vyavahdra us Vyavahara came to signify not law 
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The process by which this positive law, Vyavahdra, emerged as a 
distinguishable entity from the general mass of ritualistic dharma seems 
to have been somewhat similar to that in ancient Rome. There the law 
as part of the Fas was controlled by the College of Pontifis, subject to 
the absolute authority of the Gentes and the Curiae in disputes within 
the gens or the curia. The king’s first interference in disputes is symbo- 
lised in the initial formality of the Legis Actio Sacramento which indi- 
cates that the King’s or the Praetor’s jurisdiction could come in overri- 
ding that of the domestic tribunals of old, only to prevent a fight and 
keep the peace 5. 

In ancient Indian law a indication of similar development is furnished 
by the character of the categories of disputes which formed the subject of 
Vyavahara in Chapter x11 of Gautama Dharmasutra*. These included 
practically only a few cases of assault, insult and grave breach of social 
proptieties enjoined by Dharma. This list is only slightly elaborated 
in the other early Dharmasutras. 

It is not as if these were the only effective laws of the society at the 
time of the Dharmasutras. On the contrary, in Gautama and other 
Dharmasutras themselves there are elaborate rules relating to Family 
Law, including marriage, sonship, kinship, law of duties of students, 
including all relations between master and pupil, rules of inheritance and 
so forth running into minute details. But these laws did not and could 
not in those days be enforced by Vyavahdra or a suit in the King’s Court, 
but only in the domestic tribunals like Kulas (gentes) and guilds inclu- 
ding occupational or sectarian guilds or village guilds enumerated in 
later works as Srenis, naigamas, pakhandis, ganas and vrdtas, etc.’ 

The early inclusion of a law of debt in the chapter on Vyavah4ra or 
king’s justice is an exception, where the king interfered in a civil dispute 
at the earliest stage. The reason is to be sought in the view-point of 
ancient law regarding debt. Non-payment of debt was deemed a grave 
sin with dire consequences after death and a crime similar to theft of 
another’s property. In ancient Rome, debt, which could originally be 
contracted only by Nexum, placed the debtor at the mercy of his creditor 
or cieditors who could enforce payment entirely by self-help °. 

In India too a debtor was treated as wholly at the mercy of the cre- 
ditor who could realise his debt enrirely by self-help. This is indicated 
by comparatively late texts surviving in Manu and Yajnavalkya which 


y but only laws on topics which could come up for trial before the king. 
ajnavalkya, Cha — 11, Verse 5. 
5. Sir Henry Matne’s Ancient Law (London, John Murray Ed., 1901), p. 375. 


6. Sacred "Books 0 y Anode Vol. II, » PP. F stevs, 

7: pe ten hap. II, verse 20; Author’s Evolution of Ancient Indian Law 
(Calcutta, Eastern Law House, 1953, p. 45). In fact the older law books deal only 
with the laws of the twice-born, i i.e. Aryas, leaving the others to be governed by 
their own customs. Se wab Galy the gepsent Manucanshie thet for the feet tens 
eS oe ee Se ee including ‘‘ laws of countries, Kulas, Jatis, or 

andis (outcastes) and ganas”’. Manusamhita, Canto I, verse 118. 
Rudolf Soum, Institutes, p. 5r. Trans. by James Crawford Ledlie, 3rd Edition, 


Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1907. 
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lay down the rule that a creditor has the right to realise his debt by per- 
suasion, litigation or fraud, or by putting the debtor under spiritual 
coercion by dcharita or fasting at the door of the debtor ; and if, while 
the creditor is trying to realise his debt in one of these ways, the debtor 
complains to the king, the king would compel the debtor to pay the debt 
with interest and pay the king a fine of equal amount °. 

Creditors would therefore seldom have occasion to sue for debt in the 
king’s courts, and it is not surprising that Megasthenes ® who had 
experience only in the Court of Chandragupta did not see any suit for 
realising a debt or deposit or pledge. 

With the emergence of the king as judge by the time of the Dharma- 
sutras, a new chapter of development of positive law opened. The 
scope of his powers, narrowly limited at the start, gradually spread out 
into an extensive jurisdiction and an enormous development of the Vya- 
vahara portion of the laws. 

The king was enjoined to do justice in his Sahbd or council of learned 
Brahmanas only. At a later date when the jurisdiction of the king was 
greatly extended and trade and commerce flourished and brought forth 
powerful Sresthis or merchants, we find that even a few Vaniks or mer- 
chants were to be admitted as members of the Sabhds ©. 


INFLUENCE OF SPECIALISTS. 


All this meant that the king’s administration of justice largely went 
into the hands of the members of the Sabhd who were specialists in law, 
and we find a learned person acting as Prddvivak who functioned as 
presiding judge in the absence of the king. Further on, we find the 
administration of justice being decentralised and a number of judges 
appointed by the king (adhisthita) deciding cases, subject to a final 
appeal to the King’s court ™. 

One important result of the administration of justice going into the 
hands of specialists was the gradual development of an elaborate law of 
procedure. There is hardly any law of procedure and very little of the 
law of evidence in the earliest Dharmasutras. These are obviously 
separated by long ages of evolution before the Samhita of Yajnavalkya 
was compiled. And in Yajnavalkya “ we find quite an elaborate law 
of procedure in Vyavahdra, which is said to have four parts or feet 
(pada), the Plaint, the Answer, the Proof or Trial and the Decree. 
On each of these parts Yajnavalkya goes into some considerable detail, 


9. Manu, Canto VIII, verse 47-49; gy Chap. II, verse 40. 
10. Fragments translated in Ancient I 52> W. Mc “ey 1876-1877. 
inted, Calcutta, Chakravarti + oe Aer & d, 1926, 

11. See Author’s Evolution of Ancient Indian Law ( wos Eastern Law 
House, 1953), pp. rs. Katyayansmriti, Kane’s collection of texts (Bombay, 
1933), )s 10, text. No. 

uthor’s Bvslusion of Ancient Indian Law, supra, p 
=. Ibid., pp. 50-52 ; Yajnavalkya, Chap. 1, Verses et 
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as well as into the law of different kinds of evidence : divine, including 
ordeals and oaths, and human, including documents and oral testimony. 

These laws are further developed in a series of Smriti texts of Narada, 
Brihaspati, Katyayana, Yama, etc. The resulting law is a very fully 
developed law of procedure, strikingly modern in character for a large 
part, and remarkable by the absence of strict rules of forms such as we 
find in ancient Roman law. 


LAW OF PROCEDURE. 


An indication of the chief contents of the most developed law of pro- 
cedure may be given here ™, 


Plaint. — The first step in the litigation consists of the plaint which 
is oral. The plaintiff or complainant makes the complaint and it is 
written down by an officer of the Court. Details, mostly sensible by 
modern standards, about the character, qualities and defects of the 
plaint are given. When the plaint makes a case which is sustainable 
in law, the next step is to summon (déhvdna) the defendants to answer 
the complaint, by sending an officer or a written summons. 

In the earliest stage the king was apparently conceived as an impartial 
arbiter in disputes brought before him by the aggrieved party. So, the 
strict rule is that neither the king nor his officers may start a ligitation %. 
But iater, exceptions came to be recognised in the case of some serious 
offences. 

It was also a strict rule that none but the aggrieved party himself 
could complain to the king. Any third party doing so was liable to 
punishment. But in later law, complaints could be made by the brother, 
father or son of the aggrieved party or by a person appointed by his 
written authority **. 

There was an early rule against recrimination or counter-claim which 
stated that no complaint could be made by a party against whom an 
action was pending until the latter was decided. An exception was 
recognised, however, in the case of mutual quarrels and of violent 
offences 1”. 


Asedha. — Meanwhile the plaintiff could constrain the defendant by.a 
process called Asedha, mistranslated as ‘“‘ arrest’’ by Jolly. It was not 
also an injunction issued by the Court, but a private act of the plaintiff, 
by which he informs the defendant that he is going to lodge a complaint 
and requires him not to leave the place or do anything contrary to the 


14. For a fuller account of the Law of Procedure, see Author’s op. cit., pp. 53 seq. 

15. Manu, Canto VIII, are a 

16. Author’s op. cit., p. 56; Brihaspati I, 171, Baroda Gaekwad Oriental Series, 
be xP afnanniign Cha; Narada, Cha I, V S 

17. Ya II, verses 9, 10; Nam erse 55. Sacred 
Books of the East. Vol. XXXHIL. p. 19 (Oxford, Caseadel Paces, 3 1889). 
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case of the plaintiff pending the issue of summons. If the defendant 
contravenes the injunction thus placed on him, he is subject to punish- 
ment 38, 


Defence.— When the defendant appears before the court, the plaintiff 
restates the case in the presence of the defendant and it is taken down 
again in his presence by an officer of the Court *. Then the defendant 
is called upon to enter his defence. There is a provision that in some 
cases the defence must be immediately stated, but in others, the Court 
could give suitable time for the defendant to prepare his defence ™. 

Defence may be of four classes : (I) an admission, (2) a denial of the 
charge, (3) confession and avoidance and (4) res judicata, i.e. a previous 
decision #1, 

The law is strict on the point that when a matter has already been 
decided, there can be no further litigation about it, subject to an appeal 
to a higher court *. 


The Hearing. — The next step is the hearing of the case. Before the 
hearing, each party has to offer sureties sufficient to satisfy the claim of 
the plaintiff or a pledge of property of sufficient amount *. A class of 
litigation is hinted at in which a wager ™ is laid by each party on the 
truth of his claim. In such a suit the defeated party forfeits the wager, 
besides paying the amount of the claim and a fine to the king ®. 

Then the parties enter on a proof of their claims. The question of the 
burden of proof is discussed and elaborate rules have been laid down with 
regard to it. Thus for instance, on a plea of confession and avoidance it 
would be the duty of the defence to begin and prove his plea — while on 
a plea of denial the burden would be on the plaintiff in the first place to 
prove his case. Where there is a total denial of the plaintiff's claim, 
the rule is that if the plaintiff proves only a part but not the whole, 
he is nevertheless entitled to a full decree ™. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE. 


Evidence is taken in the Court. This evidence can be of four kinds : 
oral, documentary and divine (which includes oaths and ordeals) and proof 


of possession. 


18. Narada, Chap 1, Verse 47-51. Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXXIII, p. 17. 
Author’s op. cit., p. at: 

19. Ydajnavalkya, Chap. 11, verse 6. 

20. Yajnavalkya, Chap. 11, verse 12. 


23. Ydajnavalkya, Chap. 11, Verse 10. 
24. Yajnavalkya, Chap. u, Verse 18. 
25. Yajnavalkya, Chap. 1, Verse 18. 
26. Kane’s Katyayanasmriti, compiled by P. V. Kane, verse 474, p. 209 (Bombay, 
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Witnesses. — It is not anybody and everybody who can be accepted asa 
witness, and there are certain classes of persons whose evidence cannot 
be accepted. This includes various classes according to various lists, 
including the king, ascetics, women, dependants of the parties and certain 
other classes *’. 


Documents.— The development of the law relating to documentary 
evidence is interesting. It appears that in the earliest works such as 
Gautama and Apastamba, no reference is to be found of documents as 
evidence. But on the other hand, in the works of Vasistha and Baudha- 
yana documents already appear. Incidentally, various kinds of docu- 
ments are referred to. From the very outset, it seems, debt was generally 
evidenced by documents, and we find in later texts that re-payments of 
debts must be endorsed by the debtor on that document. In later times, 
numerous other kinds of documents are referred to, for instance, docu- 
ments relating to boundaries of land, documents binding a person to be 
a slave, documents regarding possession in disputes relating to property. 
Documents again may be private or made in the presence of the king, 
attested by witnesses or unattested. Instances of several kinds of docu- 
ments are gone into in some detail *. 


Possession. — Possession is evidence of title. But, besides this, in 
the oldest times we find that there was a rule of prescription and Gau- 
tama himself rules that a person who is in wrongful possession, with the 
knowledge of the owner, for ten or twenty years gets a title in denial of 
the original owner’s rights. In other words, the possession is prescrip- 
tive. This law is, however, limited by later texts which tend to treat 
proof of title more or less as displacing even long possession ®. 


Topics OF LITIGATION. 


Vyavahdra, as has been stated above, implies litigation in the king’s 
Court. By analysing the topics dealt with under Vyavahara in the 
various Dharmasastras we find that king’s justice started from small 
beginnings till it gradually received an enormous development in the 
latest metrical lawbooks. Manu enumerates eighteen topics of liti- 
gation. Narada and Brihaspati give the same number of topics diffe- 
rently enumerated. The actual matters dealt with by them are much 
more even though they include in the enumeration a topic called Miscel- 
laneous ™. 

Now, if we look at the older works of Gautama, Apastamba, Vasistha 
and Baudhiyana, we find, however, very few topics covered in the chap- 
ters on Vyavahara. 


27. Visnu, Chapter vit, 2-9; Manu, Verse 62-71, Canto VIII. 
28. Visnu, Chapter vi, 1 seq. Author’s op. cit., p. 73. 

29. Author’s op. cit., p. 74 seq. Yajnav Chap. II, 24, 25. 
30. Author’s op. cit., p. 234 seq. 
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Gautama in Chapter xm on the king’s Vyavahiara deals only with the 
punishment for abuse and assault (not generally, but with reference to the 
castes of the parties concerned), theft (with similar reference to the castes 
of the parties), adultery (not generally, but by a Sadra with an Arya 
woman) and the offence of a Sédra, hearing Vedas chanted, or reciting 
them and, worse still, remembering them *1. 

These are offences for which punishment is prescribed as they are 
viewed as serious violations of religious and social order. To this list is 
added only one civil dispute, that relating to debts, interest, pledge and 
bailment for reasons already stated above. 

But in the later texts from Manu downwards we find an enumeration 
of eighteen topics of litigation. Manu’s list * is as follows : 


Debt. 

Deposit. 

Sale without ownership. 

Partnership. 

Revocation of Gift. 

Wages for service. 

. Violation of the decision of guilds and other associations. 
Rescission of sale or purchase. 

. Dispute relating to herdsmen. 

10. Boundary disputes. 

11. Defamation and violence by words. 

12. Injury. 

13. Theft. 

14. Sdhasa or violent offences. 

15. Strisamgrahana (illicit relations with women). 
16. Marital relations. 

17. Partition and inheritance. 

18. Gambling. 


The list given by Narada ** and Brihaspati * comprises the subject- 
matter of all these eighteen headings. But they are re-classified and 
some more topics are added such as non-service by pupils and appren- 
tices, etc., and notably the whole chapter known as “ Miscellaneous ’’. 
In fact it is stated that the eighteen topics can be sub-divided into as 
many as 132 and the general rule formulated by Yajnavalkya seems to 
be the last stage of development, namely, that where any person is injured 
by any act of another contrary to the law or usage and he appeals te the 
king, that becomes a topic of litigation *. This widens the scope of the 
subject of litigation very much. 

Comparing the topics of litigation which appear in the texts of Manu, 
Narada, and Brihaspati with the early text writers, Gautama, Apas- 
tamba, etc., a few points are striking. The subject matter of litigation 
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1. Author’s op. cit., p. 229 seq. Gautama, Ch. x1, 1 seq. Sacred Books of the East, 


3 
Vol. II, p. 239. 
32. Manu, Canto VIII, Verse 37. 
33. Narada, Sacred Books of the [o> Sas Babe we Ay, Vol. ee regen a 
Gaekwad’s 


34. Brihkaspati Baroda, 1941), voi.” XXXV, 3- 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXII, p- ~ 44 “2 
35. Yajnavalkya, Chap. 0, 1, 15. 
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in Gautama and Apastamba practically consists solely of offences — not 
of all offences either, but offences which specially affect the religious and 
social dignities of the parties. Debt is an exception to this for reasons 
mentioned above. But the topic of sale without ownership, law of 
partnership, rescission of a gift, non-payment of wages, violation of the 
decision of guilds and other bodies, rescission of sale or purchase, boun- 
dary disputes, marital relations, partition and also gambling are alto- 
gether outside the scope of king’s justice in Gautama and Apastamba. 

The reasons for the absence of these topics under subjects of litigation 
in early texts were various. In Gautama and Apastamba’s time, sub- 
jects like marital relations, inheritance and partition, which were parts 
of the law that may be distinguished as Achdéra or by the Roman name 
of Fas, were not subjects of litigation before the king’s Court. They 
were domestic matters in respect of which the families and Kulas (Gentes) 
were the final arbiters. For, as stated by Brihaspati in a much later 
text, between certain relations such as father and child, preceptor and 
pupil, husband and wife, there can be no Vyavahara *. Evidently such 
rights were within the exclusive competence of the domestic tribunals. 
So too, land dispute and trade disputes were apparently matters within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the village or guilds. Gautama expressly 
rules that cultivators, traders, usurers and artisans were authorities in 
their respective groups, indicating thereby that disputes between these 
people could not or would not come up before the king’s Court (Gautama, 
chapter x1, 21 : SBE Vol. II, p. 237). 

Moreover, trade laws generally, which appear in the texts of Manu, 
and more largely in Yajnavalkya and others are conspicuous by their 
absence in the early laws of Gautama, Apastamba, etc. In the passage 
above cited, Gautama includes disputes between traders as matters within 
their own exclusive jurisdiction. It is obvious that he was dealing with 
small traders and in his society such trade and commerce as there was 
did not acquire such importance as to be the subject of king’s justice. 

In later times trade and commerce became increasingly important 
and we have a stage in the history of ancient India in which it is found 
that the traders or Sresthis have become important citizens. This is 
reflected in several provisions of later law. Thus while as already 
stated the older texts provide for the king’s Sabhd or advisers in the 
administration of justice being exclusively learned Brahmans, later law, 
as indicated by the text of Katyayana, makes provision for the inclusion 
of a few important traders being included in the Sabha *’. In the subs- 
tantive law this change in the economic structure of society is reflected 
by the enlargement of the laws of trade in the king’s Court. The law of 
partnership is seen from Manu onwards ; the rights of buyers and sellers 
and their respective rights to rescind the sale ; regulation of wages and 
rules regarding payment thereof form separate topics of law. Another 


eS ae Vyavahdramairika (Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Sodiety Beng Bengal), Vol. aD Se. 4 “Author's op. Zz P. 46. 
37. Katyayanasmrits, Supra, verse 
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significant development is the growth of the topic of ligitation called 
“* Sale without Ownership’. Earlier texts make some provision for the 
punishment of receivers of stolen property. But when a person purchases 
stolen property from an ostensible owner, he is not a receiver of stolen 
property and cannot be dealt with by that law. So we find in later law 
special rules have grown up with regard to sale without ownership and the 
rights of parties therein, and the law has so far developed that a sale in 
market overt has become unchallengable *. 

King’s justice thus grows and is developed with change in social condi- 
tions as people increasingly resorted to the king for justice in preference 
to their domestic tribunals. It was also extended in order to cover 
questions arising out of a new orientation of society and development of a 
new economic organisation. And, we notice further, that under the 
cover of the king’s justice, foreign institutions and laws enter into the 
administration of justice, notably in the domain of Family Law. 


II 


FAMILY LAW 


The law of family and kinship in ancient India prominently displays 
the influence of ethnic pressure and admixture of races and cultures. 

The law of marriage and marital relations in Vedic society as depicted 
in the Rigveda and subsequent ritual literature bears remarkable resem- 
blances to the most ancient laws of Rome and Athens *. Marriage is 
conceived as a spiritual union created by largely symbolic magic rituals, 
which start with taking the bride by the hand, making oblations before 
the fire, then carrying her to her husband’s home, where the couple light 
their House Fire, and make joint oblations to them with prayers for long 
life, prosperity and fruitfulness. 

The wife owes respect and obedience to the husband, but as a spiritual 
partner, she herself has the same dignity and status as the materfamilias 
in Rome. This ritual marriage does not contemplate a plurality of 
wives though left-handed unions do not seem to have been ruled out. 
The girl is an adult and takes her part in the ritual by uttering incanta- 
tions and otherwise going through what is in essence a ritual and pro- 
cessual contract by vows and invocations before the fire “. 

The ritual law knows of no other form of marriage than this in which 
the consent of the girl and her kindred is presupposed. 

In the society, however, there were classes of men, not Aryas, to whom 
this form of marriage was not open, just as conferreatio was not open to a 


38. Yajnavalkya, II 168-174; Visnu, Ch. v, 164; Brihaspati, Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXXIII, p. 335 seq. 

39. WINTERNITZ in Denkschrift der Kaiserlicher Academie der Wissenschaft, 
— yes p. 1. WEBER, Indische Studier, Vol. V, p. 177. Hass, Indische Studier, 

ol. V, p. 267. 

4°. Rigveda, Mandala I, Chap. 85. 
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plebeian or a peregrin in Rome. These had other forms of marital 
union. And, round about the home of the Aryans there were races whose 
marttiage took the form of a sale and purchase of the bride, as in Assyria 
and Babylon or of capture from an alien clan or of a mere consummation 
by mutual consent. 

In the post-Vedic literature of law, we find as early as in the Dharma- 
sutras that these forms of marriage came to be gradually absorbed into 
the Arya law, and these texts recognise as many as eight forms of mar- 
riage, four of them accompanied by rituals, and four apparently without 
ritual, by capture, purchase, mere consent and even by mere ravishment 
of an unwilling maiden “. 


ViIcARIOUS SONS. 


The mantras of ritual marriage contemplate absolute fidelity and 
chastity of the bride who is to bear offspring to her husband alone. 
Widow remarriage even was not contemplated there. But across the 
borders of the Aryan home there were races and cultures represented, 
for instance, in the Code of Khammurabi and in the Book of Ruth where 
levirate, probably a natural concomitant of marriage by purchase was 
the rule. In some of these, if the husband had died sonless, the first son 
begotten by the levir would be the son of the deceased husband, and in the 
Old Testament a sort of vicarious motherhood is obtained by the wife 
getting a handmaiden to sleep with the husband, as in the story of 
Jacob’s wives, Leah and Rachel. 


Ksetraja. — In the later law of the Dharmasutra age, we find that a 
sonless widow may get a son to her husband begotten by another with 
sanction of her kinsmen. The law goes further and permits such pro- 
creation of offspring on the wife of a eunuch by his kinsmen even while he 
lives. This rule called hiyoga was apparently grafted on the Arya law 
by the influence of non-Arya customs 1n the course of their fusion with 
the Aryas *. 

Similarly the concept of sonship was extended to children other than 
the one begotten by one or one’s lawfully wedded wife. While the Vedas 
emphatically repudiate the idea of having any son other than one begotten 
by the father on his wife, characterising it as the path of fools “, the 
Dharmasutras not only recognise the Ksetraja son begotten by hiyoga 
on one’s wife or widow but enumerates as many as twelve kinds of sons. 


Putrika. — Of the twelve kinds of sons from the viewpoint of its effect 
on later development, the most important is the son of the putrika, i.e. a 
daughter appointed to raise issue to the deceased. A sonless man might 


41. Author’s op. cit., pp. 82-90. 
42. Author’s = cit., Bp. 103-114. 
43. Rigveda , Chap. 40, verse 2. 
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give his daughter to another not apparently by ritual marriage, with the 
stipulation that her son should be the grandfather’s son. 

This suggests the institution of epikleros of the Athenian law which 
Athenians borroved from the Mosaic law “*. The putrika of ancient 
Indian law however, unlike the daughter in Athenian or Mosaic law, is 
not an annexe of the inheritance who had to marry the next of kin, so 
that property should not go out of the family. Her only point of resem- 
blance was that they were both daughters of a sonless father, and their 
sons were deemed for inheritance and spiritual purposes to be sons of 
their mother’s father. 

The recognition of the putrika’s son as a son was apparently the result 
of adaptation of a custom similar to that in the Mosaic law which pro- 


bably prevailed among immigrants into Arya society “. 


EXTENSION OF KINSHIP. 


The ancient Vedic conception of kinship was strictly agnatic. The 
daughter on her marriage went out of the family and kindred, and her son 
was not kindred to her father. Her business was to bear children to her 
husband “*. But with the recognition of the putrika’s son the first inroad 
was made into the strictly agnatic scheme of kinship of Vedic society. 
It was but one further step to extend this recognition to the daughter’s 
son simpliciter, irrespective of appointment by her father. This step 
was soon taken, and in one of Manu’s texts he places the daughter and 
her son in the same position as that of a putrika and her son *”. 

The results were far-reaching. Kinship in Vedic law is associated 
with offering and receiving of funeral oblations. In the earliest form of 
offering funeral oblations, in Pitripindayajna, such oblations are offered 
by a man to his three male ancestors only “. And those persons who 
receive the pindas and offer them are considered as kinsmen. With the 
admission of the putrika’s son as a son of the grandfather, it was reco- 
gnised that he should offer pindas to his maternal grand-father who stood 
in the position of the father and to his male ancestors. Later, the 
same privilege was extended to all daughter’s sons. This had the result 
of extending kinship for ritual purposes as well as for purposes of inhe- 
ritance to a large number of relations through females. 


44. Numbers XXVII and XXVI, BaLocu, Some Notes on Adultery & Epikleros in 
Ancient Athenian Law, in Studi in Memoria di Emilio Alberturio II, p. 701. Author’s 
op. cit., p. 152. 

45. See Author’s op. cit., p. 140 seq. 

46. Rigveda Mandala III, ee 32, verse 2 says “‘ Not to a sister should the 
son give the heritage, she is the receptacle for the child of her husband ”’. 

47. Manu, Canto IX, verse 130. Author’s op. cit., p. 164. 

48. See P. V. Kanz, His of Dharmasastras (Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, 1941), Vol. II, part I, p. 1085 for details of Pitripindayajna. 

49. Baudhayana Dharmasiiva, Chap. U1, ii. 16. 
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MARITAL RELATIONS. 


The position of the wife in the ritual law of the Vedas is an elevated one 
and corresponds in a large measure to that of the materjamilias of early 
Roman law. 

This status of the wife was guaranteed not by a law enforced by the 
king’s Court but by perhaps the more effective law of religious sanction 
and the magic of the ritual. 

As we come toa later age we find a great change, and wives are treated 
more or less as instruments for bearing sons and mere drudges and slaves. 
The respect for women is replaced by contempt, and in the later texts, 
for example in the Manusamhita women are regarded merely as recep- 
tacles for sons and are, on account of their inconstancy, to be protected 
and kept under control by husbands and kinsmen. 

This fundamental change in the position of the early law corresponds, 
in my judgment, to the introduction of the inferior or civil forms of 
marriage by purchase, conquest, etc., under the influence of societies alien 
to the original Arya culture. Women in these societies had not the same 
elevated status as ‘is envisaged in the Rigvedic mantras™. In fact 
this change corresponds to a similar change in Roman society where 
with the introduction of civil forms of marriage woman sank from the 
dignified position of materfamilias to that of a mere uxor in manu until 
the several forms of marriage were raised to the dignity of justum matri- 
montium. 


WIFE’S RIGHT TO PROPERTY. 


Vedic literature has very little to say about the women’s property. 
But there is a tradition embodied in the Brihddaranyaka Upanisad of 
Yajnavalkya dividing his wealth between his wives. In the wedding 
hymn of Rigveda (X, 85, 13 and 38) and in the Tatttiriya Samhita (VI, 2, 
I, I) we find a reference to a species of property which is called ‘ Pari- 
nahya ”’ or gifts to the bride by the father at the wedding which accor- 
ding to Tatttiriya Samhita is her own property. 


Growth of Stridhana. — From the earliest times, however, there is one 
kind of property which belongs to the wives and which does not pass on 
the death of the husband to his heirs, namely, paribhanda (consisting 
apparently of domestic utensils) and her ornaments. In course of time 
we find other kinds of property being recognised which women were 
supposed to own independently, such as, gifts by the father, mother, son 
or brother, gifts before the nuptial fire, property which is subsequently 
acquired, gifts by husband to the wife on his second marriage. We can 
guess the gradual multiplication of this series until we come to a stage 


50. See Author’s op. cit., p. 119 seq. 
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when these kinds of ‘“ stridhana ” or women’s property which are speci- 
fied are extended so as to include other property. Thus Yajnavalkya 
(II, 43) after enumerating six specific properties of women adds an 
etcetera (Adya). We find several other texts which include properties, 
such as earnings of labour and even the property inherited from her 
husband as “‘ women’s property’. One text of Vyasa goes further and 
says that whatever is given to the bridegroom at the time of marriage 
becomes the bride’s own property. 

This evolution bears a resemblance to the evolution of the peculium of 
the wife in Roman law. In its early stages in Rome, as in India, the 
wife was absolutely incapable of owning any property. But gradually 
some specific kinds of property (peculium) were recognized until gradually 
she had acquired the fullest right of ownership. 

While thus several kinds of property were gradually conceded to wives, 
who were originally conceived to be incapable of acquiring property, a 
further development cut down her rights in properties other than the 
specified kinds of stridhana to mere right to enjoy during her life. In 
other words, there came into existence, according to these texts, two 
different kinds of women’s property, one, over which she had absolute 
dominion and which passed on her death to her own heirs and another 
over which she had only a right limited to her life. Different schools of 
law differ with regard to the later class of property. The inheritance 
to a woman’s property according to the texts goes not to her husband’s 
heirs but to her own heirs, i. e. in the first place, to her unmarried daugh- 
ters and then to married daughters provided they are likely to bear 
sons. 

This rule of the school applies equally to the specified kinds of stri- 
dhana. But with regard to the property obtained by inheritance from 
males there is a difference between the different schools, some of which 
recognize the woman’s absolute right of succession as heir while others 
make her right limited to what is called a woman’s estate with the inhe- 
ritance passing to the husband’s heirs *1. 


INHERITANCE. 


From the earliest times we find that the sons inherit the father’s 
property. But there is a variety of texts with regard to the precise 
pos'tion of different sons. There are texts which recognise primogeniture. 
There are others which provide for equal division between the sons, and 
yet others which give specific preferential shares to the eldest son. 

After the son, the order of inheritance in the texts of Vismu (ch. xvm) 
and Yajnavalkya (II, 135-6) are as follows : (1) wife (2) daughters (3) 
parents (4) brothers (5) brothers’ sons (6) gotrajas (7) bandhus (8) 


51. See Author’s op. cit., p. 125 seq. 
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disciples and (9) fellow pupils of the same teacher ; and in absence of all 
these, the king. 

This was the result of an apparently long course of evolution. The 
earlier texts with the exception of Apastamba did not recognise daughters 
as heirs and Apastamba places daughters only after bandhus, by which 
he means “ agnatic kindred ”’. 

The wife was not recognized as heir in most of the early texts. Her 
position as heir in preference to all other heirs except the son was appa- 
rently due to the institution of niyoga — though later authors repudiated 
the theory of her right being based on her intending to raise issue to the 
deceased. 

Daughters were not recognized as heirs in the earliest law. Their 
right was obviously the result of evolution from the institution of putrika. 
At the start the only daughter who could succeed would be the putrika. 
But in course of time daughter simpliciter is seen to take the place of 
putrika. She is clearly stated to be an heir by Manu, Vishnu and Yajna- 


Succession after the son in early sutras went to agnates, to the exclusion 
of descendants through females. The introduction of daughters and the 
daughter’s sons into the kinship originated with the putrika. Thereafter 
all the daughter’s sons of ancestors, of descendants, also all persons 
descended from a common ancestor, whether through males or females 
within a certains number of degrees, were later admitted into the kinship 
and became heirs. These are probably indicated by the term “ bandhus ” 
in Yajnavalkya — though originally “ bandhus ” implied only agnatic 
kindred **. 


III 


TOPICS OF LAW IN DETAIL 


It would not be possible to deal within the compass of this article with 
all the eighteen topics and their sub-divisions to note the development 
of the law under each heading. But a few illustrative topics may be 
noted in addition to the topics of marital relations and inheritance dealt 
with above. 

For a detailed treatment of the topics of ligitation I can only reter the 
reader to my Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, Chapter x to xu where 
full reference to authorities has been given. 


THE Law of CRIMEs. 
In the developed law of the Dharmasastras, crimes were classified under 
the following headings (x) Vakpdrusya ; (2) Dandapdrusya ; (3) Steya ; (4) 
Sahasa and (5) Strisamgrahana. 


52. See Author’s op. cié., Ch. rx. 
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But in the later texts of the metrical Dharmasastras the offences made 
punishable seem to multiply and are not strictly classifiable under these 
headings. In the earliest books there is no such classification. But 
Gautama, Apastamba and others simply mentioned several specific acts 
which are made specifically punishable. 

Vakpdrusya is not merely abuse or defamation but includes various 
kinds of offences by words including, for instance, sacrilegious use of 
language. An interesting feature is that the offences as well as the punish- 
ment vary according to the castes of the parties, as already pointed 
out 52 a. 

Similarly the offence of hurt (Dandapdrusya) is dealt with in the early 
texts only with specific reference to the castes of the persons and includes 
not only injury but a threat to injury. In course of time we find the 
offence of dandaparusya is extended to include not only injury to a person 
but also injury to his belongings, such as his animals, his property, houses 
and so on ®, 

Theft (steya) was an early heading of king’s justice. The law relating 
to it has interesting features. Thus a principle, laid down from the 
earliest times, is that the punishment of a learned man is greater than that 
of an ignorant man. The punishment provided includes the mutilation 
of the offending limb and death. On the other hand, some cases of 
small theft have been excused *, 

An interesting feature of the law of theft is the method of thief cat- 
ching. The lord of the village is bound to catch the thief unless it is 
found by tracing footprints or otherwise that the thief has left the village, 
in which case the neighbouring village lord or the lords of ten villages or 
hundred villages respectively become liable, and if the thief cannot be 
caught, the person whose property is stolen is entitled to compensation. 
The lord of the village or the lords of ten villages or groups of villages is 
liable to pay it and, if the thief is found to have gone beyond their juris- 
diction, then the king himself must make the compensation * >, 

With regard to the punishment, the texts speak with different voices 
which are not completely reconciled with each other. As a general 
principle, it may be said that the older texts prescribe very severe 
penalties for theft, such as mutilation and death. But in later law, e.g. 
Manu, VIII, 319-335, a tariff of fines for theft is found to have been stipu- 
lated. 


SanasA, 


Sahasé is a term which we do not find in the earliest texts. But as 
early as in Visnu’s text we find a classification of penalties for all crimes 


52a. See Author’s op. cit., 7h; 

53. Yajnavalkya II, 212-229. ‘Maus II, 278-299. Author’s op. cit., p. 292 seq. 
534. See Author’s op. cit., p. = 

33. See Author’s op. cit., p. 300 Pp. 304. 
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by dividing them into three classes, first, middlemost and highest 
sahasa *, 

In later law sdhasd is described as an offence done with violence. 
(Manu, VIII, 332). But in still later law in Yajnavalkya, it implies not 
only violent offence but many others, such as, feeding a Sudra ascetic 
on auspicious occasions, abandoning father, mother, child, sister or 
brother, etc ; making a false balance or false royal mandates ; the offence 
of a quack passing off as a physician and several trade offences. Sdhasd 
had thus become in fact a “‘ miscellaneous ” heading bringing together 
many things which are punishabie but which do not fall under the other 
clauses. For these Narada and Brihaspati included a new heading 
under the name of Prakirnaka or “‘ miscellaneous ”’ offences. 

In Narada (also cited as Brihaspati) however, we find a text which 
defines sdhasd as murder, theft, adultery, vikparusya and dand4parusya ®. 
A feature of this sdhasd is the law of private defence. From Visnu 
downwards we find that when a person is attacked, he is entitled to 
defend himself to the extent even ot causing the death of the assailant 
who is described as an “ Atatayai’’. Another interesting feature is a 
rule regarding accessories, as distinguished from a mere abettor ; the man 
who procures a crime to be committed is made punishable with double 
the penalty of the man who actually commits the act *. 

Offence of strisamgrahana 5°’ shows interesting features. In the early 
Dharmasutras we find that punishment is prescribed only for adultery 
and rape by a man of inferior caste on a woman of a superior caste. 
But in late: law, although differences in the matter of punishment are 
made having regard to the respective castes of the man and the woman, 
there is a more general law for punishment of all kinds of adultery and 
rape. 

But even in Apastamba and also in later texts the offence includes not 
merely actual violation of the woman but also intimacies with women, 
such as, meeting her in a secret place or pulling her hair and touching 
her person in an improper place which are all regarded as strisamgrahana 
or a sexual offence only inferior in the degree of punishment. 

In Narada * we find a considerable relaxation of the law regarding 
adultery in as much as several exceptions are made, in the case, for ins- 
tance of wives of persons who are impotent or consumptive, and on the 
other, hand, incestuous intercourse is made severely punishable. 


cath; Visnusmriti — edited by Julius jolly — published by the Asiatic Society, 
cutta, 1881, Cha. 1. The measure of penalty for the different grades of Sahas& 


is given in Narada, Title 14. Vs. 8, translated by Julius Jolly in Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXIII, p. a 

55. Narada in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIII, Title XIV, verse 2, 
p. 202. 

56. Author’s op. cié., p. 313 seq. 

57. See Author’s op. cit., pp. 307 seq. 
58. Narada, XII, 61. 
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SERVICE Laws. 


One of the interesting headings of civil law consists of laws of service. 
In the earliest texts like Gautama and Apastamba there are no general 
laws of service but only a law relating to herdsmen tending cattle. In 
course of time other kinds of free service apparently grew up and became 
incorporated into the king’s law, and in the texts of Manu and Yajna- 
valkya we find rules regarding free services are laid down concerning 
wages to be paid to the labourers or servants (apparently these were 
generally paid in kind), penalties for refusal of services bargained for and 
apportionment of wages for services not fulfilled and similar other details 
under the specific heading of ‘‘ Non-payment of Wages”. This heading 
also includes rules for the liability of servants for loss caused to the cattle 
or other properties placed in their charges which is not caused by inevi- 
table accident or an act of God ®°. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


As already stated, the law of partnership and trade laws generally are 
conspicuous by their absence in the early laws. But in course of time 
they came into cognisance of the king’s Court and the gradual develop- 
ment of the law of partnership is indicated by the texts ®. 

The first appearance of the law of partnership is in Manu (VIII, 203- 
211). He deals exclusively with the question of the division of the 
perquisites between several priests who officiate together at the sacri- 
fice, but follows it up by a genere1 rule that the same rule would govern 
men who do their work jointly. 

Apparently the rule of division of perquisites between priests was part 
of the religious law which did not come under the jurisdiction of the king. 
But in time they did come before the king, and this laid the foundation 
of the law of partnership. In Yajnavalkya we find a definite change of 
the viewpoint, and he deals primarily with partnership of traders and 
gives their respective rights and liabilities ; he also lays down a significant 
rule about inheritance to the assets of the partnership by the heirs of the 
deceased partner. The law is further developed in later texts, and in 
Brihaspati we find rules as to how far one partner by his acts can bind 
others and of the liability of a partner doing acts unauthorised by the 
partnership. An interesting detail is the reference to kinds of trade by 
joint enterprise such as, trade in gold and silver, joint tillage of soil, 
trade in thread, wood, stone or leather and the joint work of workmen in 
building a house or temple, or digging a pool, or making articles of leather, 
of musicians who form a company and also to the distribution of booty 
obtained from hostile countries. 


59. See Author’s op. cit., pp. 250 seq. and 256 seq. 
60. See Author’s op. cit., pp. 243-248. i 
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RESCISSION OF SALE AND PURCHASE. 


An interesting heading of trade law developed in later texts is the law 
relating to the right of rescission of sale and purchase **. The rescission 
of sale becomes an important heading of law in Manu and later works. 
The older idea seems to have been that when a sale has taken place, it 
could not be rescinded. In Manu for the first time we find a law regar- 
ding 1escission of sales. The general rule in Manu regarding rescission is 
that where a person, after the sale or purchase of an article wants to 
rescind it, he can do so by retaking or returning it respectively within 
10 days. But after 10 days there can be no rescission. (Manu, VIII, 
222). He gives no indication under what conditions a 1ight to rescission 
of a buyer or seller arises. 

When we come to Yajnavalkya we find that this simple general rule 
is replaced by a more complex set of rules (Yajnavalkya II, 177 seq.). 
Different periods for rescission of sale are prescribed for different kinds 
of articles, and the limits of allowable reduction or deterioration in value 
in respect to different goods upon restoration are specifically provided for. 

In Narada, Chapter 1x, the rules are found to be more elaborate still, 
but he concludes with the following rule : 

“ A merchant who is acquainted with the qualities of the merchandise 
(he deals in) must not annul a purchase, after having once made it. 
He ought to know all about the profit and loss on merchandise, and its 


Brihaspati’s text more strictly limits the right to rescind to cases where 
a thing has faults which are known to the seller but not to the buyer or 
where the sale was made under influence of drink or for fear or when the 
seller is a dependent person or an idiot. At the same time he allows 
a rescission in the case of some properties and prescribes the periods 
within which the rescission can be made. 

Some of the rules of Narada and Brihaspati suggest the recognition of 
the principle of a doctrine of caveat emptor where parties are expected to 
deal with one another at arms length and it is only in a limited number of 
cases that a rescission is allowed. 

How this law of rescission came to be recognized in Indian law in its 
later stages is a matter of speculation. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the law of Babylon recognised a right of rescission of sale or exchange 
which seems to have belonged to the oldest stage of the law there. The 
development of the Indian laws of trade indicates the growth of trade 
with distant countries by land as also by sea. The relics of the past at 
Mohenjo-Daro indicates the existence of trade links between the Indus 
Valley and Western countries like Chaldea. These trade laws in India 
might have grown as a result of the intercourse by trade with foreign 
lands including probably Babylon. 


61. See Author’s op. cit., pp. 273-277. 
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LES MYSTERES GRECS 
ET LES RELIGIONS A MYSTERES DE L’ANTIQUITE. 
RECHERCHES RECENTES ET PROBLEMES NOUVEAUX 


par 
Raffaele PETTAZZONI *. 


I 


l’Aglaophamus de Lobeck, publié en 1829, en dépit de son titre 

hermétique et de |’aridité d’une érudition de « ver desséché parmi 
les livres » (Nietzsche), marque le passage de la mystériosophie romantique 
a l’étude positive des mystéres grecs : éleusiniens, orphiques, cabiriques 
de Samothrace, ces derniers ayant déja attiré l’attention de Schelling 
et du Geethe du second Faust '. 

Depuis cette époque, la tradition antique en ce qui concerne les mys- 
téres grecs a fait l’objet d’une recherche philologique toujours plus 
rigoureuse et pénétrante a laquelle s’est ajoutée l’exploration archéo- 
logique des monuments sacrés d’Eleusis, de Samothrace et d’ailleurs *. 


E NTRE la Symbolik de Creuzer et |’Antisymbolik de J. H. Voss, 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. Pareti. Directeur du Vol. II. Traduit de 
I'Italien. Une trés importante bibliographie sur ]a question des mystéres, établie 
- l’auteur de cet article, sera publiée dans le p numéro des Cahiers. 

Pa al wn Casaas. Symbolik und Mythologie der alien Volker, besonders der 
1810-12 ; voir E. Howatp, Der Kampf um Creuzers S wey 

Tabingen “cone 1926) ; J. H. Voss, Antisymbolik (Stuttgart er 26) ; 
SCHELLING, Ueber die Gottheiten von Samothrake (Stuttgart, 1815) ; Chr. A. nee 
A Aglecphemen. sive de theologiae mysticae Graecorum causis, I-II (K6nigsberg, 

1829 

2. Eleusis : H. G. Pincsnetm, Archaeologische Beitrage zur Geschichte des eleusi- 
nischen Kultes (Munich, 1905) 5 F. Noack, rae die baugeschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung des Heiligtums (Berlin-Leipzig, 1927) ; KuRuniomIs, « Das eleusi- 
nische Heiligtum von den Anfangen bis zur hucnatatdienan Zeit », Archiv f. 
Religionswissenschaft, mp i (1935) ), Pp- 52-78. — Samothrace : Conzz, HAUSER, 
Niemann, Archdologise ungen auf Samotrake, (Vienne, 1875) ; ConzE, 
Hauser, BENNDORF, eNews yarn ische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, (Vienne, 
1880) ; O. RUBENSON, Die Mystorienheiligtimer 3 in Eleusis und Samothrake, (Berlin, 
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Les mystéres d’Eleusis étaient consacrés aux «deux déesses », Déméter 
et sa fille Koré (Perséphone). De méme, dans les mystéres de Samothrace 
qui, surtout a l’époque hellénistique, rivalisaient en importance et en 
prestige avec ceux d’Eleusis, les divinités principales étaient Déméter 
et Perséphone (sous le nom ésotérique d’Axieros et Axiokersa), ainsi 
qu’Hadés (Axiokersos) et Hermés (Kadmilos). Mais en plus de ces centres 
principaux, il y eut en Gréce d’autres cultes 4 mystéres d’importance 
moindre, locale ou régionale. Nombre d’entre eux furent également 
dédiés 4 Déméter, éventuellement associée 4 Koré et a d’autres divi- 
nités : ainsi en fut-il pour les mystéres d’Agrai et de Phlya dans 1’Attique, 
pour ceux de Lycosure en Arcadie, comme pour ceux d’Andania en 
Messénie, qui fleurirent surtout 4 partir du Iv® siécle avant et jusqu’au 
1® siécle aprés Jésus-Christ. Ces mystéres durent subir plus ou moins 
l'influence éleusinienne (les mystéres d’Agrai finirent méme par étre 
incorporés en tant que « petits mystéres » 4 ceux d’Eleusis et consti- 
tuaient une initiation préliminaire pour les aspirants a I’initiation éleu- 
sinienne). Les mystéres dédiés 4 des divinités autres que les divinités 
éleusiniennes échappérent plus facilement 4 I’influence d’Eleusis : 
ainsi ceux de Zeus Idaios en Créte, d’Hécate 4 Egine, des Kyrbantes a 
Erythrae. Dionysos fut le titulaire de nombreux cultes 4 mystéres, par 
exemple 4 Lerne (associé 4 Déméter), 4 Rhodes et ailleurs. A Tégée, en 
Arcadie, on vénérait un Dionysos mystes (Pausanias, VIII, 54, 5). Dio- 
nysos Zagreus, le divin enfant dévoré par les Titans et ressuscité par la 
volonté de Zeus, était le personnage principal des mystéres orphiques, 
qui, dans l'ensemble des mystéres helléniques, représentent la tendance 
extréme et la plus éloignée de la religion traditionnelle. 

Dans l'ensemble, les mystéres grecs forment un groupe distinct, une 
catégorie religieuse sui generis, articulée évidemment en une variété de 
formes secondaires, mais dont l’ensemble est nettement différencié par 
ses aspects caractéristiques. Ce caractére se révéle surtout si on le com- 
pare 4 une autre structure religieuse de type essentiellement différent, 
celui des cultes publics, les cultes de la polis. D’un cété, la religion d’une 
communauté civique, de laquelle on fait partie de droit ; de l'autre, la 
religion d’une société dont les membres sont admis individuellement 
par un acte volontaire d’affiliation, d’agrégation, d’initiation. 

On peut dire que grace a la reconnaissance et a l’approfondissement 
progressif d’un tel dualisme, la période de la recherche purement philo- 
logique de l'étude des mystéres grecs est dépassée, et que s’ouvre la phase 
de la connaissance plus nettement historico-religieuse. De ces deux termes 
en effet, religion civique et religion 4 mystéres, ainsi que de leurs inter- 
férences réciproques et suivant la ligne d’assimilation progressive et 


1890) ; les yy K poe” ont été reprises récemment avec des seniiote 
brillants, grace Lehmann es — rendus eee ont 
XL (19 v 


American Journal of Archaeology, I (ua 133-45; XLI 940), 
pp. 128 58. hg , XIX (1950), pp. 1-20; {19 1), pp. 1-30; XXI (1952) 
. 19-43; XXI (1953); PP 1-24. Sur le Kab bes, voir P. WoLTERS et 
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d’adaptation graduelle de la religiosité 4 mystéres dans les cadres de la 
religion olympique (exception faite peut-étre pour l’orphisme), se dégage 
et se dessine toute l’histoire religieuse du monde grec dans son déve- 
loppement séculaire, depuis les temps les plus reculés et jusqu’a la fin de 
l’ére classique *. 


II 


En plus des mystéres grecs 4 proprement parler, la Gréce eut aussi 
d’autres mystéres consacrés 4 plusieurs divinités d’origine orientale. 
Déja au ve siécle avant Jésus-Christ, on pratiquait 4 Athénes les mys- 
téres du dieu thraco-phrygien Sabazios, dont nous parle Démosthéne 
dans son invective contre Eschine *. A la suite de la grande expansion de 
Vhellénisme en Orient, les mystéres du dieu phrygien Attis, ceux de 
l’égyptien Osiris, ceux du phénicien Adonis, ceux du persan Mithra, se 
répandirent dans le monde grec (et plus tard, plus largement encore dans 
le monde romain). Grace aux recherches nombreuses, précises et appio- 
fondies menées en ce domaine (et dont l’ceuvre de Franz Cumont sur les 
mystéres de Mithra reste l’exemple le plus remarquable), la similitude 
frappante existant entre les mystéres orientaux et les mystéres grecs de 
l’époque hellénistique ne tarda pas a s’imposer a |’attention des cher- 
cheurs. L’initiation est une caractéristique commune aux religions de 
mystéres. Mais la formule d’initiation telle qu'elle nous a été transmise 
plus ou moins intégralement par les mystéres éleusiniens, phrygiens, 
égyptiens et autres, avec sa séquence typique des différents rites 
accomplis par le néophyte et énoncés par lui a la premiére personne, 
parait étre calquée, sur un schéma uniforme. On peut donc penser qu’il 
y eut des interférences entre les différents mystéres. On peut méme 
imaginer un processus de rapprochement et d’adaptation, suivi par les 
« théologiens », c’est-a-dire par les experts en matiére religieuse et les 
manipulateurs de choses sacrées, dont l’un pourrait étre individualisé 
dans la personne de ce Timothée, Eumolpide d’Eleusis, dont le nom 
figure dans la tradition relative au culte de Sarapis aussi bien, parait-il, 
que dans celui d’Attis. 

Il existe une tendance représentée par des savants notoires tels que 
Nilsson, Nock, Festugiére, qui consiste 4 mettre l’accent sur l’apport de 
l’élément grec et sur sa prépondérance sur |’élément oriental dans la 
formation complexe de |’Hellénisme. Cette tendance se retrouve aussi 
en ce qui concerne les mystéres eux-mémes. Les mystéres orientaux ne 
dépendraient-ils donc pas, d’un point de vue génétique, des mystéres 
grecs, en ce sens que certains cultes de divinités orientales n’auraient 
pris la forme et le caractére de mystéres qu’au contact et par l’influence 


3. R. Petrazzont, La religione nella Grecia antica (Bologna, Zanichelli 1921 ; 
2° édition, Turin, Einaudi, 19 3) ; traduction frangaise, La religion dans la Gréce 
ique. Préface de Ch. Pi Paris, Payot 1953). 
4. Demosth. XVIII, 259 sg. 
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de l’hellénisme ? Certes, il ne saurait venir 4 l’idée de qui que ce soit de 
ressusciter, ainsi que le fit P. Foucart, l’opinion d’Hérodote qui faisait 
dériver les mystéres éleusiniens directement de l’Egypte ; mais l’apport 
de l’Orient ne saurait étre minimisé et, en faveur de la thése orientali- 
sante (Cumont), reste le fait que dans la sphére religieuse la réaction de 
l’Orient en face de la civilisation hellénistique fut plus forte et qu’elle 
finit par triompher avec l’avénement du Christianisme. 

Le probléme est plus complexe, et ne devrait pas étre posé sous une 
forme aussi rigide. Il est une autre facon de concevoir le rapport histo- 
rique entre les mystéres grecs et les mystéres orientaux, et de résoudre les 
ressemblances formelles en termes de descendance génétique. Toute 
solution basée sur l’alternative schématique Orient ou Occident dans les 
limites du monde antique, cesse d’étre valable quand le probléme se 
déplace, c’est-d-dire lorsqu’on rencontre des formations 4 base de mys- 
téres dans des milieux plus ou moins étrangers au monde antique, en 
donnant a4 ce terme un sens surtout culturel, méme le plus large. 

De curieux exemples périphériques sont signalés occasionnellement par 
les Anciens eux-mémes. D’aprés Artémidore, dans une fle des cétes de 
la Bretagne, étaient pratiqués des rites qui ressemblaient 4 ceux que l’on 
célébrait en l’honneur de Déméter et Koré (Strabon IV, 4, 6, p. 198). 
D’aprés Posidonius, dans une autre petite fle de l’embouchure de la 
Loire, les femmes qui y habitaient seules, sans hommes, étaient adonnées 
& un culte de « Dionysos » 4 caractére mystique et orgiaque (Strabon, 
doc. cit.). Ceci n’implique naturellement pas une dépendance génétique 
par rapport aux mystéres grecs éleusiniens ou dionysiaques. De méme, le 
personnage de Baldr 5 dans le monde germanique et son appartenance 
au type du dieu qui meurt et qui ressuscite (comme Dionysos Zagreus, 
comme Attis, comme Osiris, comme Adonis), n’implique pas, ainsi que 
cela a été supposé, une dépendance génétique envers l’un de ses proto- 
types orientaux. I] est vrai qu’on ne peut, dans ces cas européens, parler 
de mystéres dans le sens propre du mot ®, impliquant une idée de salut et 
une institution initiatique telles qu’elles n’existent d’ailleurs méme pas 
pour Tammuz, ni pour Adonis, ni, 4 l’origine, pour Osiris. Mais la pré- 
sence méme d’éléments sporadiques et de formations rudimentaires a son 
importance dans le cadre d’ensemble. Et il est intéressant de constater 
qu’on en reléve encore des traces jusque dans l’Inde, remontant proba- 
blement a l’époque pré-arienne et transmises dans ]’Hindouisme jusqu’a 
des temps relativement récents ’. 


5. Sir J. G. Frazer, Balder the Beautiful (The Golden Bough, 3, VII), I-II (Lon- 
-dres, Macmillan, 1913). ; : 

6. R. Petrazzont, J Misteri (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1924), R; 282 et suiv. 

7. L. von Scuréper, Mysterium und Mimus im Rig-Veda, (Leipzig 1908) ; 
H. von Gtasenapp, Buddhistische Mysterien, (Stu 1940) ; W. Koppers, 


« Zum as des Mysterienwesens im Lichte von Vélkerkunde und Indologie », 
Evanos-J XI (1944), pp. 215-275; W. Rusen, « Indische Mysterien », 
Anthropos XLV (1950), pp. 357-62. 
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III 


Mais il y a plus. De curieuses ressemblances ont été signalées, par 
exemple entre les mystéres éleusiniens et les rites de certaines tribus 
indigénes de l’ile de Ceram, en Indonésie (groupe des Moluques) ®. 
Nous sortons ainsi complétement du monde antique et nous entrons dans 
le monde primitif et archaique. Le probléme génétique des mystéres 
grecs est ainsi transposé sur un plan qui dépasse celui de ses rapports 
avec les mystéres orientaux : les uns et les autres s’inscrivent dans un 
tableau plus vaste qui embrasse aussi les nombreuses formations ana- 
logues existant parmi les peuples dits incultes. D’aprés F. Speiser les 
mystéres éleusiniens étaient une initiation de caractére primitif destinée 
a assurer la nourriture 4 la communauté restreinte qui les célébrait ®. 
Pour A. E. jensen, les rites d’initiation sont un des éléments constitutifs 
(avec la société secréte, la chasse aux tétes, le cannibalisme, etc.) d’un 
ensemble culturel organique et bien déterminé, largement répandu sur 
tous les continents et qu’on peut vérifier dans son noyau essentiel méme 
dans des endroits trés éloignés les uns des autres, comme justement 
Eleusis et Ceram ™. Ainsi, et précisément en tant qu’héritage d’un 
milieu original commun, s’expliquerait la présence de certains éléments 
archaiques dans les mystéres antiques, tels que les travestissements en 
bétes des mystéres de Mithra, tout autant que le sexualisme rituel cru, 
commun aussi bien aux mystéres d’Eleusis et de Samothrace qu’a ceux 
de Dionysos, d’Attis et de Sabazios. Mais quel aurait été exactement, 
dans sa structure et dans sa configuration, ce milieu culturel primitif 
auquel, en derniére analyse, remonteraient ces traces d’archaisme ? 
Jensen pense a une civilisation 4 structure agricole et matriarcale, 4 un 
ensemble culturel tellurique, ou, d’aprés sa propre expression, «lunaire ». 
L’intuition est juste, mais quoique lumineuse, elle ne suffit pas a dissiper 
toutes les ombres. 

Il existe un rite dionysiaque, au cceur de la doctrine orphique, dans 
lequel semble se refiéter un rite barbare de communion rappelant de loin 
les rites totémiques de certaines tribus primitives. Les Titans dévorent les 
chairs de Dionysos enfant pour s’assimiler sa nature divine ; en sorte que, 
lorsqu’ils auront été foudroyés par Zeus en chatiment de leur crime, leurs 
cendres donneront naissance au genre humain, chaque homme portera 
en lui-méme une parcelle divine qui tendra a se libérer au cours de vies 
successives pour se réunir au monde divin. Dans le mythe, il est dit que 
les Titans, pour perpétrer leur déicide, attirent l’enfant divin par des 


8. A. E. JENSEN, Hainuwele : hice von der Molukken-Insel Ceram 
(Francfort s. Main, Klostermann, 1939); K. Kertny1, Paideuma I, 8 (1940), 
* 361 et suiv. 

F. Speiser, « Die eleusinischen Mysterien als primitive Initiation », Zeitschrift 
f. Ethnolo i! LX (1928), pp. 362-72. 

10. A. E. JENSEN, Dasr igidse Weltbild einer friihen Kultur (Stuttgart, Schréder, 

1948), pp. 66 et suiv. 
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jouets parmi lesquels se trouve le rhombe. Le plus ancien témoignage grec 
sur le rhombe est un fragment d’Archytas de Tarente, philosophe pytha- 
goricien du Iv® siécle avant Jésus-Christ, auteur d’un traité d’acoustique 
dans lequel, pour illustrer la loi de la plus ou moins grande gravité de son 
liée 4 |’intensité des vibrations, il cite parmi d'autres, l’exemple du rhombe 
dont on se sert « dans les mystéres », et qui, s’1l est « agité doucement, 
émet un son grave, alors que s’il est agité fortement, il émet un son aigu » 1. 
Ce qu’était le rhombe, nous l’apprenons clairement dans une ancienne 
scolie 4 deux vers orphiques rapportés par Clément d’Alexandrie ® ; 
cet instrument y est décrit comme une « tablette de bois a laquelle était 
attachée la cordelette, et qu’on faisait tourner dans les mystéres afin 
qu'elle émit un bourdonnement * », 

Cette description peut étre appliquée telle quelle 4 un instrument 
répandu parmi les peuples primitifs “, et utilisé particuliérement dans 
certains rites qu’on pratique sur les jeunes gens ayant atteint un 4ge 
donné, pour marquer leur rupture avec le milieu familial maternel et leur 
entrée dans la société masculine adulte. Il s’agit alors d’une véritable 
initiation, c’est-a-aire du début d’une vie nouvelle, et d’autant plus que 
dans de telles circonstances les novices apprennent les normes qui réglent 
la vie sexuelle et sociale et sont instruits dans les traditions de la tribu. 
Le moment culminant de l’initiation est la révélation du rhombe, qui 
jusqu’a ce moment, avait représenté un mystére pour les jeunes et reste 
tel pour les femmes, qui en entendent seulement le bruit terrifiant, et 
croient qu’il s’agit de la voix d’un monstre qui vient dévorer les adoles- 
cents et les restitue ensuite transfigurés. 

Cet ensemble, si caractéristique dans ses éléments constitutifs, idéolo- 
giques et institutionnels, se retrouve effectivement chez plusieurs popu- 
lations appartenant a cette civilisation agricole-matriarcale qui a été 
mise en évidence par Jensen (voir plus haut). Mais on en trouve encore 
des vestiges plus ou moins importants auprés de tribus de structure 
complétement différente. Le rhombe en tant qu’instrument mystique 
et ésotérique, est utilisé dans les rites initiatiques de nombreuses tribus 
de |’Australie, de la Californie, etc., qu’on ne saurait rattacher 4 aucun 
milieu « lunaire » ou « tellurique ». Par ailleurs, chez d’autres tribus soit 
d’Australie, soit d’ailleurs, le rhombe apparait privé de tout caractére 
sacré ou ésotérique et n’est utilisé que par les enfants, et en tant que 
jouet. Dans la Gréce antique aussi, comme on I’a vu plus haut, le rhombe 


11. Archyt. frg. 1, Drzts, Fragmente der V orsokratiker I*. J’ai signalél’importance 


du t dans l’ouvrage I Misteri (Bo , 1924), pp. 21 et suiv. 
12. Orphicorum fragmenta, No, 34 Kern, No. 196 Abel. 
13. ian. apud Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrept. II, 17.2, Stahlin I, 14 et 302. 
14. O. ZeRRIES, Das Schwirrholz (Stuttgart, Strecker u. Schréder, 1942). La 
ressemblance entre le rhombe grec et |’instrument oe ey australien fut 
feta’: mais en passant, par A. Bastian, Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkunde 
lin 1888), I, p. 291. Le premier qui ait traité de ce curieux rapprochement 


est A. LANG, Custom and Myth, (Londres 1885), pp. 29 et suiv.; Myth, Ritual and 

Religion (Londres 1899), I, pp. 281 et suiv.; The Making of ee. 3° édition 

co 1909), p. 196; et l'article « Bull-roarer » dans Encyclopaedia of 
eligion and Ethics, 11, 1909, pp. 889 et suiv. — Cf. ZERRIES, op cit., p. 164. 
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tient le réle de jouet dans le mythe orphique de Dionysos Zagreus. Un 
jouet plus ou moins semblable au rhombe est aujourd’hui encore en 
usage dans de nombreux pays d’Europe et d’Amérique. En Sicile, ce 
jouet est appelé Japuni parce que, lorsqu’on le tait tourner, il émet un 
bourdonnement semblable a celui du bourdon (apone, grosse abeille) * — 
qui n’est pas autre chose que le « bourdonnement » qu’on obtenait grace 
au rhombe dans les mystéres orphiques si l’on en croit les sources antiques, 
et le méme qu’on obtient a l’aide du churinga australien et des instru- 
ments analogues chez les populations non-civilisées. Cette déconsécration 
du rhombe n’est qu’un des aspects d’un processus historique qui couvre, 
dans ses développements, tout l'ensemble des mystéres. Elle se situe 
dans la tendarce générale 4 la désacralisation, c’est-d-dire au passage 
du sacré dans la sphére du profane, la méme tendance par laquelle, par 
exemple, le mystére dionysiaque donne naissance au drame grec et de la 
représentation sacrée du moyen 4ge découle le théAtre moderne. 


IV 


Il suffit d’avoir effleuré ces problémes pour montrer comment |’étude 
des mystéres grecs se situe dans le cadre d’une « histoire mondiale ». 
Mais ce cadre n’est pas encore complet, car jusqu’ici nous avons suivi la 
ligne ascendante qui, des mystéres grecs remonte vers les temps plus 
reculés. Il nous reste encore a suivre la ligne descendante qui de |’anti- 
quité se prolonge vers les temps modernes. C’est ici que se présente 
le probléme des rapports entre les mystéres antiques et le Christia- 
nisme. 

Entre les religions 4 mystéres et les religions chrétiennes il y a des 
similitudes formelles indéniables ; certaines d’entre elles frappérent déja 
les anciens. Les ablutions du néophyte font penser au baptéme ; certaines 
déclarations confessionnelles (par exemple dans les mystéres de Samo- 
thrace) rappelient la pénitence. L’apologéte Justin (11° siécle) trouvait 
dans le pain et dans le vin des agapes initiatiques une anticipation démo- 
niaque de |’eucharistie. Les modernes ont discuté 4 fond sur tout ce qui 
paraitrait attester une éventuelle dépendance génétique des sacrements 
chrétiens envers les mystéres paiens. A. D. Nock a fait, en 1950, le point 
de la question au Congrés d’Histoire des Religions d’Amsterdam, en 
résumant les résultats des recherches les plus récentes *, La tendance 
qui prévaut aujourd’hui est celle qui reconnait l’origine indépendante 
des sacrements chrétiens, mais qui admet que le Christianisme ait puisé 


15. G. Pitrk, Giochi fanciulleschi siciliani (Biblioteca delle tradizioni greets 
siciliane, XIII, Palermo, 1883), p. 415 ; R. PetTtazzon1, « Sopravvivenze de 
in Italia », Lares : Bollettino Societa di Etnografia Italiana, I (1912), pp. 63- 
72; 0. ZERRIES, Das Schwirrholz, op. cit. 

16. A. D. Nock, « Hellenistic Mysteries and Christian Sacraments », in Procee- 
— of the Misting Ca Congress for the agree 4 of Religions, (Amsterdam, North Holland 
pany, 1951), pp. 53-66 
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postérieurement aux formes 4 mystéres, surtout pour ce qui est de la 
liturgie 2”. 

Sans doute le Christianisme n’est-il pas un mystére a l’origine. Le 
Christianisme fut un nouveau message, promulgué dans la pleine lumiére 
de l’histoire. Le message de Jésus est désigné comme mystére dans les 
Synoptiques (dans la parabole du semeur) ™, en ce sens qu'il est pleine- 
ment compris par les disciples et par eux seuls, alors qu’il est voilé en 
paraboles lorsque Jésus parle aux foules. 

De toutes fagons, l’interprétation philologique exacte et la vérification 
chronologique sont bien une condition nécessaire 4 la compréhension 
historique, mais n’y suffisent pas. Une autre condition sime gua non est, 
dans notre cas, l’intuition phénoménologique du mystére dans sa structure 
religieuse. Et rien ne nous fait mieux comprendre le caractére propre de 
cette structure que son intertérence avec d’autres structures religieuses 
différentes. Ce qui se dégage d’une telle confrontation est que les reli- 
gions 4 mystéres sont structurellement plus proches du Christianisme 
que de la religion civique, de la religion publique et officielle de |’Etat. 

Sous les différentes incrustations d’un archaisme lointain on retrouve 
dans les religions 4 mystéres un esprit apparenté a l’esprit chrétien, une 
veine de religiosité perpétuellement alimentée par la pensée de la mort 
et refluant de la mort pour sanctifier la vie : régénération par l’espérance 
d’une renaissance immortelle, salut présent opéré par la foi en un salut 
futur. Que ceci fat ressenti en tant que résultat effectif de l’initiation, 
les anciens eux-mémes le confirment ; Cicéron le dit de fagon explicite 
des mystéres éleusiniens, auxquels les initiés puisaient « une vie plus 
sereine, avec l’espérance d’une mort meilleure » (de legibus, II, 36) ; 
de la méme maniére, Diodore affirme (V, 49, 6), au sujet des mystéres de 
Samothrace, que les initiés se sentaient devenir « plus pieux et plus justes 
et a tout point de vue meilleurs »; précieux témoignages pré-chrétiens 
d’une religiosité qui semble annoncer le Christianisme, et d’une moralité 
diffuse et élevée, non pas tant puisée a l’école des philosophes que poussée 
sur le tronc vétuste de la religiosité populaire. 

Les mystéres étaient, comme le Christianisme, des religions de salut, 
salut de l’homme dans une autre vie, salut réservé aux adeptes, bénéfi- 
ciaires, au moment de la mort, d’un destin particulier, et associés, durant 
leur vie, en une communauté différente de celle de l’Etat. Tout autre 
était la religion de |’Etat. Elle était, elle aussi, une religion de salut ; 
mais ce qui devait étre sauvé n’était pas l’homme, chaque homme en 
particulier, dans un autre monde, mais la communauté, la polis, la res 
publica, en ce monde. Les dieux étaient avant tout dieux de la cité, du 
peuple, de la nation. La religion était avant tout culte, c’est-a-dire 


O. CasEL, Das christliche Kulimysterium a (Regensburg, 1935) ; Das chrisiliche 
Feshnysterieen (Paderborn, x94) Se christlichen ystertum, Gesammelte 
Arbeiten zum Gedachinis von Odo Casel (Diisseldorf, Patmos Verlag, 1951). 
18. More. 24,23 1-0 1a meutes 40 de Dieu »; Math. XIII, 11, « Les 
ees Coes; Luc, II, ro : « Les mystéres du royaume de 
eu » 
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adoration en action, prestation de service aux dieux pour en recevoir 
en échange la protection de la patrie. Religion de sacrifice, mais d’un 
sactifice pour le bien commun, un bien qui transcende celui des individus 
mais qui est pourtant toujours un bien de ce monde. 

Il ne s’agit pas 14 d’un schéma dialectique abstrait, mais d’un dualisme 
idéal qui se traduit en formes historiques concrétes. Structurellement 
proches, les religions 4 mystéres et la religion chrétienne sont également 
persécutées par l’Etat romain, soutien de la structure religieuse opposée. 
Un épisode symptomatique de ce conflit nous est fourni par la persé- 
cution des Bacchanales 4 Rome en 186 avant Jésus-Christ. Les Baccha- 
nales étaient une religion dionysiaque a caractére orgiaque et ésotérique. 
Surgi on ne sait comment l’Italie méridionale, le mouvement, 
aprés s’étre rapidement propagé en Toscane, s’était introduit 4 Rome. 
L’Etat y sentit un obscur danger et le réprima dans le sang. La mesure 
était injuste, mais elle révélait une intuition politique clairvoyante. 

L’épisode ne demeura pas isolé. En 139 avant Jésus-Christ, les Juifs 
sont expulsés de Rome parce que, « avec leur religion de Jupiter Saba- 
zios, ils avaient tenté de corrompre les mceurs romaines » (Valer. Maxim. 
I. 3, 2). Ce dieu avait été assimilé dans la diaspora judaique 4 Yahwé 
Sabaoth ; en réalité Sabazios était un dieu asiatique (thraco-phrygien), 
apparenté 4 Dionysos, dont les mystéres se célébraient 4 Athénes, ainsi 
que nous l’avons déja dit, dés le tv® siécle avant Jésus-Christ. Puis, dans 
les derniéres décades de la République, c’est le tour des cultes égyptiens ; 
ceux-ci sont 4 plusieurs reprises frappés de mesures restrictives et répres- 
sives, et les ordonnances du Sénat seront par la suite confirmées et aggra- 
vées par Auguste ; Tibére ordonne une persécution violente ; Claude a son 
tour expulse d’autres communautés juives qui s’agitaient au nom d’un 
certain Chrestos (Suétone, V, 25). Enfin, voici que sous Néron, les Chré- 
tiens sont persécutés en tant que tels (Tacite, Annales, XV, 44). C’est 
toujours le Senatus Consultum de 186 qui fournit le précédent légal et la 
régle juridique pour les interventions successives de |’Etat contre des 
religions étrangéres et des cultes 4 mystéres. Ces interventions succes- 
sives sont des étapes d’un méme chemin : elles suivent toutes la méme 
ligne qui, partie de la persécution contre les Bacchanales, aboutit aux 
persécutions contre le Christianisme. Dans les persécutions des Chrétiens 
sous l’Empire, se prolonge ce conflit religieux qui avait éclaté de fagon si 
violente dans l’ancienne persécution des Bacchanales. 

Un jour viendra ot les mystéres eux-mémes seront persécutés par le 
Christianisme, ainsi que toutes les autres formes du paganisme. Mais 
ceci n’arrivera que lorsque le Christianisme victorieux sera devenu lui- 
méme religion d’Etat, et s’en appropriera les attitudes en les appliquant 
a une situation religieuse renversée. D’un point de vue extérieur, le 
Christianisme, religion de |’Etat, signifiait simplement une nouvelle 
solution du probléme séculaire de l’unification religieuse de 1’Empire. 
Mais le Christianisme n’était pas simplement une religion parmi tant 
d’autres, auxquelles on avait eu recours dans ce but (le culte capitolin 4 
l’époque républicaine, le culte impérial sous la forme organisée par 
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Auguste, la religion du soleil adoptée par Aurélien) ; le Christianisme 
était, parmi toutes, une religion porteuse d’un esprit essentiellement 
étranger 4 la religion de 1’Etat. 

La est la signification historique et religieuse du grand événement 
qui domine toute l’histoire religieuse ultérieure du monde occidental. 
En ayant recours au Christianisme, l’Empire romain atteignait évidem- 
ment l’unité religieuse ; mais il renongait 4 sa religion traditionnelle, 
émanée de son propre esprit et tendant au salut de l’Etat, pour en adopter 
une autre a structure hétérogéne puisque tendant au salut de l’Homme. 
Ce n’est pas par hasard que |’adoption du Christianisme comme religion 
d’Etat coincide avec la fin de l’Empire. Avec la mort des anciens dieux, 
l’empire lui-méme mourait. Restait |’ e échafaudage de sa gigan- 
tesque machinerie administrative, l’a il imposant de son organi- 
sation cecuménique : mais l’esprit de Rome n’était plus. Les formes sur- 
vivaient, et le Christianisme lui-méme les adopta : le nom trés ancien de 
pontifex passait de l’empereur en tant que chef de la religion romaine 4 
l’évéque de Rome en tant que chef de |’église chrétienne. Les formes 
anciennes survivaient ; mais l’esprit était désormais tout autre. D’un 
point de vue idéal l’empire se dilatait encore plus, jusqu’a embrasser 
toute la terre, mais désormais il n’appartenait plus a la terre, car il s’était 
élevé vers le ciel. La res publica déclinait, et se levait la civitas dei. C’était 
la revanche de |’Orient sur |’Occident. C’était la victoire intégrale du 
christianisme, mais avec lui, dans un certain sens, la victoire des religions 
a mystéres tant combattues ™. 


19. R. Petrazzont, Jialia yo em (Bari, Laterza, — Pp. 7 Suiv. (en anglais, 
dans Essays on the History of Religions, Leiden, Brill, 1954 
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DECOUVERTE DE LA NATURE ET PHILOSOPHIE DE L’HOMME 
A L’ECOLE DE CHARTRES AU XIIe¢ SIECLE 


par 
le R. P. CHENv *. 


I 


ANS la mesure méme oi elle commande notre histoire de la civili- 
sation occidentale, la catégorie de « renaissance » appelle un 
examen sévére qui en écarte tant un jugement dogmatique qu’une 

trop facile abstraction. Créée, il est vrai, au service de considérants 
absolus sur l’évolution de la culture en Occident, dérivant alors d’une 
conception déterminée du rdéle de |’Antiquité, imposant par suite en 
réplique la catégorie du « moyen 4ge », elle a subi, depuis les définitions 
de Burckhardt et de Voigt, une impitoyable critique, 14 en particulier 
ou une meilleure connaissance du millénaire médiéval en révélait les 
graves équivoques. Le fait méme qu’on l’ait en quelque sorte repliée 
sur les épisodes majeurs de cet 4ge moyen, qu’on ait parlé de « renais- 
sance carolingienne », puis de « renaissance du xuI® siécle », qu’on ait 
enfin exprimé le destin de ce moyen 4ge dans le schéma d’une renaissance 
de |’Antiquité en trois étapes dont le Quattrocento italien serait l’accom- 
plissement, nous améne aujourd’hui, au dela de ces répartitions oppor- 
tunistes, 4 un discernement plus profond des conditions communes de 
ces diverses étapes, qualifiées avec tant de relativisme, du nom de 
renaissance 1, 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wit, Directeur du Vol. ITI. 


1. Ces catégories d’Antiquité et de Moyen dge sont d’ailleurs solidaires d’un 
men ee t les conditions, et nous fait tenir 
ives de la civilisation des blocs entiers de valeurs humaines. 
Ton un, Vhistorien arabe (xrv® s.), ne manifestait-il pas déj&a une meilleure 
a en observant que le cycle gto historique de I’ « antiquité », que ce soit 
, en Chaldée, autant que dans le bassin méditerranéen, comportait a la 

Same rapports pasteurs nomades-agriculteurs sédentaires ? 
Quant au « moyen 4ge », il est, lui aussi, y compris dans sa neutralité gramma- 


HISTOIRE 2 5 
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Le fait « renaissance » ne se résout pas dans une imitation passionnée 
des chefs-d’ceuvres littéraires, esthétiques, scientifiques, philosophiques, 
de l’Antiquité gréco-romaine, imitation qui, 4 la limite, s’accomplirait 
dans une restitution archéologique. Il comporte a la lettre, avec toute la 
relativité des temps, des lieux et des personnes, une re-naissance, une 
existence nouvelle, une initiative d’autant plus irréductible 4 son alimen- 
tation antique qu’il s’agit d’une initiative de l’esprit. L’imitation est 
alors au service de l’invention, 1A méme oi elle la nourrit. Le sens des 
démarches de ce réveil en est retourné, et donc aussi, chez l’historien, de 
la qualification des contextes, géographiques, économiques, sociaux, 
politiques, religieux, qui ne sont plus seulement les conditions extérieures 
d’une restauration — au sens pesant que la politique elle-méme donne 
a ce mot — mais les engagements intérieurs d’une découverte jusque-la 
inimaginée. 

Le cas de l’Ecole de Chartres, au cours de la « renaissance » du x1r° siécle, 
est significatif 4 souhait, s’il est vrai que la lecture d’Euclide et la tra- 
duction de |’ Almageste y sont l’effet d’un éveil autochtone a la découverte 
scientifique de l’univers, et non une curiosité de bibliothécaire en mal de 
souvenirs antiques — s'il est vrai que l’amour courtois est l’expression 
d’une sensibilité neuve aux puissances de la passion, dont l’Ars amandi 
d’Ovide n’est que le bréviaire — s’il est vrai que les commentaires du 
Timée sont le moyen de satisfaire une pensée avide de connaitre la genése 
du cosmos, plus que de se livrer 4 une exégése scolaire. La curiosité litté- 
raire, avec tout son équipement, vient servir une découverte de la nature 
et de l’homme. Le retour aux Anciens féconde certes toujours un huma- 
nisme historique, dont la philologie est l’instrument, et l’humaine 
sympathie que nous contractons alors ne se sépare pas d’une certaine 
distinction aristocratique. Mais |’Antiquité peut étre évoquée sous un 
autre climat que le sien, et, ffit-ce au prix de la vérité historique, naitre a 
une vie nouvelle, dans une assimilation spirituelle qui ne laisse rien perdre 
de l’aliment ancien dans cet organisme nouveau. La remise 4 jour de la 
matiére antique n’est point la cause suffisante ni le signe décisif d’une 
telle promotion de la culture ; elle n’est que le premier effet de l’Ame en 
appétit : c’est en elle que s’accomplit le joyeux renouvellement, et les 
sources qu’elle vient alors de découvrir étaient peut-étre accessibles 
depuis longtemps, mais depuis longtemps aussi infécondes en l’absence 
de l’esprit que les eaux ne portaient pas encore. 


ticale, un nom commun, qui ne se définit pas premi¢rement par cette translatio 
studii par laquelle les inte — colin des x11®-x111® siécles décrivaient, 
a l’instar de la translatio imperii, la genése de leur culture, laissant ainsi en marge 
Byzance et I'Islam, = tty iterranéenne elle-méme. oe « renais- 
sance » n’exprime qu’ l’in d’une perspective « antique » l’aptitude au renou- 
vellement permanent qui caractérise la Chrétienté occidentale. 

Sur le historique de « renaissance », cf. W. K. FErcuson, The Renaissance 
in Historical ght: Five Centuries of an at ep ae 1948; trad. francaise, 
Paris, 1933). any tip a gs i mena © siécle, dernier état de la 

troverse dans les articles de E. M. FORD "The Twelfth Century : Renais- 
per Se ee T. HoLMEs, Jr., “* The Idea of a Twelfth 
Century Renaissance ’’, dans Speculum, XXVI (1951), Pp. 635-642, 643-651. 
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Sans doute suffirait-il pour débloquer une conception trop courte de la 
restitution des valeurs antiques, en ce xlI® siécle comme en d'autres, 
d’évoquer, sur oe haut-lieu méme de Chartres, la cathédrale qui s’y cons- 
truit dans une ferveur créatrice et s’y décore des plus réalistes scénes 
de la vie contemporaine, au moment ow Gilbert de la Porrée glose Boéce ; 
ou encore de mesurer chez Jean de Salisbury, évéque de Chartres précisé- 
ment (f 1180), l’irréductible part de son expérience politique déja 
moderne, au milieu des éléments archaiques dont l’immense érudition 
de son Polycraticus s’est nourrie. Mais partons d’éléments plus modestes, 
14 ot, tout premiérement, l’homme se révéle a lui-méme dans sa ren- 
contre avec la nature : l’observation des techniques en essor ne nous 
fermera certes pas 4 la perception des plus hauts phénoménes spirituels. 

Dans son histoire de la technique, L. Mumford, réhabilitant les pre- 
miers efforts de l’humanité avant l’ére moderne, souligne l’importance 
des progrés accomplis au moyen 4ge, et il introduit sa description par une 
évocation ou, dans ]’éveil du sens de la nature, artiste et artisan sont 
solidaires. « Dans les fraiches sculptures naturalistes des églises du 
xull® siécle, on peut constater le premier mouvement du dormeur géné 
par la lumiére du matin. L’intérét de l’artisan pour la nature fut d’abord 
confus ; petit a petit, l’artiste sculpte délicatement des feuilles de chéne 
ou des rameaux d’aubépine, tout en continuant a créer d’étranges mons- 
tres, des gargouilles, des chiméres, des bétes légendaires. Mais |’intérét 
pour la nature s’élargit progressivement et devient plus absorbant » *, 
Nous entrons volontiers dans la suggestion de Mumford, a laquelle 
d’ailleurs souscrivent les historiens de l'art : nous pensons que l’essor des 
techniques est le signe et le moyen d’une vraie découverte, d’une décou- 
verte active de la nature, en méme temps que l’homme se révéle en quel- 
que sorte a lui-méme, en maitrisant ainsi la nature. Révélation sub- 
consciente d’abord, mais qui se manifeste bient6t par des curiosités ot 
les emprises physiques du travail débouchent dans la vie de l’esprit, 
pour équilibrer sagement les griseries dialectiques ou les intériorités 
illusoires. 

Le xul® siécle est, dans le millénaire médiéval, le lieu d’une transfor- 
mation qui en bouleverse les conditions matérielles en sous-ceuvre, 
d’ « une des plus profondes (coupures) qui aient jamais marqué l’évolution 
des sociétés européennes » (M. Bloch). A la faveur de l’éclatement de la 
féodalité et de son exclusivisme terrien, a la faveur de |’émancipation 
économique et politique des artisans urbains, organisés en corporations, 
a la faveur d’une circulation active des biens et des personnes dans une 
économie de marché, la mise en ceuvre et l’extension de nouvelles tech- 
niques modifient profondément, avec la vie matérielle, les modes de per- 
ception, de sensibilité, de représentation. 

Moulins, roues hydrauliques captant les forces de l'eau et produisant 
des mouvements circulaires, appareils de levage qui démultiplient la 
puissance physique, moyens de transport et de circulation qui trans- 


2. L. Mumrorp, Technique et Civilisation (trad. francaise, Paris, 1950), pp. 35-36. 
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forment les attelages et libérent l’homme, construction de ponts, indus- 
tries de guerre, qui disqualifient l’ancienne chevalerie (le concile de 
Latran de 1139 interdit l’arbaléte, nouvelle arme odieuse), boussoles et 
gouvernails fixes qui autorisent la grande navigation, horloges méca- 
niques qui synchronisent les actions humaines et rationalisent le temps : 
cette efficacité, encore réduite, mais déja omniprésente, ne transforme 
pas seulement les métiers, mais le milieu de l’existence, qui n’est plus 
commandée désormais par les rythmes humains mais par un temps 
mécanique. Or Chartres est un des lieux spirituels ot s’éveille la cons- 
cience de cette transformation. A Saint-Victor, il est vrai, Hugues donne 
place, dans son directoire culturel, aux arts mécaniques, « lanificium, 
armaturam, navigationem, agriculturam, venationem, medicinam, thea- 
tricam! »; mais c’était 14 précisément chez lui, en indice d’ailleurs 
de son ouverture d’esprit, un effet de sa culture livresque des Anciens. 
Jean de Salisbury, plus sociologue, observe la place que tiennent désor- 
mais dans la Cité les corps de métiers, corps du monde rural ou métiers 
mécaniques, dont la spécialisation croissante, au bénéfice du bien com- 
mun, ne permet guére au législateur de formuler pour chacun les con- 
duites de leurs innombrables fonctions *. Ce fut, chez les maitres char- 
trains, l’un des thémes classiques de leur philosophie, sans préjudice 
pour leur instinct religieux, que la détermination, dans l’univers des forces 
en travail, des activités propres de l’homme. Dieu y est le créateur, et sa 
causalité transcende dés le premier jour les faits et gestes des hommes 
autant que les phénoménes physiques ; la nature est le principe de toute 
fécondité, dont les générations suivent des lois désormais connaissables 
dans leur déterminisme ; l’homme, lui, capte 4 son usage, en |’imitant, 
la nature méme. La encore, la matiére antique leur fourrissait, chez 
Chalcidius 4 partir du Timée, un premier schéma qui charpentait leur 
réflexion ; mais, s’ils s’exploitaient effectivement, c’est que leur expé- 
rience fécondait les textes traditionnels. Guillaume de Conches en pré- 
sente plusieurs énoncés, et maitre Gilbert situe 14 ce que nous appellerions 
aujourd’hui les industries de |’alimentation et de la chaussure 5. 


3. Hugues de Sarnt-Victor, Didascalion, II, c. 20-23. 
4- Jean de Sarispury, Polycraticus, VI, c. 20 : os ” pedes reipublicae et 


de cara e cura eis impendenda Te’est déja Hanegs qu les sociologues 
len Gidediclene angpaleibes In his toftetis) a } re agricolarum ratio 
nen ny terrae semper “penny ‘sive in sationibus, sive in consitivis, sive in 


pascuis, sive in floreis agitentur. His etiam tur multae species lanificii, 
artesque mechanicae quae in ligno, ferro, aere me ue variis censistunt... Haec 
autem tot sunt ut blica non octipedes cancros, sed et centipedes pedum 


namerositate transcendat... Tam variae figurae sunt ut nullus unquam officiorum 
scriptor in singulas species eorum specialia dederit » 

5. GUILLAUME de ConcuHEs, Glossa in Timaeum 28 a (éd. Parent, A 147) : «Ostenso 
quod nihil est sine causa, subjungit quid contrahat effectus ex efficiente. Sciendum 
est enim quod omne opus vel est opus creatoris, vel est opus nature, vel arti ficis imi- 
tantis natura. Et est opus creatoris prima creatio sine prejacente materia, ut crea- 
tio elementorum vel spirituum, vel ea que vidimus fieri contra consuetum cursum 
nature, ut partum virginis, etc. Opus nature est quod similia nascantur ex simi- 
libus ex semine vel ex germine, quia est natura vis rebus insita similia de similibus 
operans. Opus artificis est opus hominis, quod propter indigentiam operatur, ut 
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Dans cet univers mécanique, l’homme sort de l’empirisme confus, 
dépersonnalise son action, devient sensible 4 la densité objective et a 
l’articulation des choses sous la domination des lois naturelles. L’ordre 
n'est plus seulement le produit d’une imagination esthétique ou d’une 
conviction religieuse, il est éprouvé, soutenu par une méthode : la nature 
est pénétrable, prévisible. La science de l’homme embrasse la connais- 
sance de cette maitrise de la nature. Le guadrivium, science des res, a 
valeur éducatrice autant que le trivium, science des verba, qui fabrique 
des rhéteurs et des dialecticiens. Les artisans de la cathédrale de Chartres 
n’étaient-ils pas des hommes de la méme taille qu’Abélard ? Entre toutes 
les écoles, Chartres précisément s’attachait a l'étude du guadrivium, 
qui embrassait la zone scientifique des sept arts. Certes, Bernard (chan- 
celier de 1119 4 1126), précepteur vénéré des nouvelles générations, était 
maitre en grammaire spéculative, et Gilbert de la Porrée (chancelier de 
1126 4 1138) maitre en logique ; mais, tandis qu’a Orléans, « capitale 
poétique de la France » (E. Faral), prévalait la culture des disciplines 
littéraires, 4 Laon l’art des « questions » théologiques, tous a Chartres 
étaient marqués par le gofit du savoir mathématique et physique. 
L’Heptateuchon de Thierry de Chartres ({ avant 1155), expression du 
programme chartrain, manifeste cet équilibre particulier. La théologie 
elle-méme spécule sur les nombres et sur l’unité, et y contracte une forme 
mathématique qui se conservera pendant plusieurs générations, a |’in- 
térieur d’un platonisme toujours favorable a cet esprit. 

Aussi bien, parmi les auctores qui sont les textes de base, nous trouvons, 
& cété de Donat, Priscien, Virgile, Cicéron, Quintilien, comme partout 
ailleurs, l’arithmétique de Boéce, les Canons de Ptolémée, les traités 
médicaux de Galien et de Constantin |’Africain. Le poéte Hildebert de 
Lavardin (ft 1130) est en relations fréquentes avec Chartres; mais 
Adélard de Bath, grand voyageur en quéte des ceuvres de la science 
grecque et arabe, s’est formé 14. Traducteur d’Euclide, diffuseur du traité 
de chimie, la Mappae clavicula, il voit ses Quaestiones naturales transcrites 
a la suite de celles de Sénéque. Son contemporain et émule en traductions, 
Hermann le Dalmate, dédie 4 son maitre Thierry de Chartres la version 


vestimenta contra frigus, domum contra intemperiem aeris ; sed in omnibus que 
agit naturam imitatur; cum enim facit vestem, juxta naturalem membrorum 
dispositionem facit eam ; in compositione vero domus considerat quod in planis 
remanet aqua putrefaciens ligna, ex convallibus vero descendit et mundificat ; 
unde concavam facit domum ». Cf. Dragmaticon, ed. Gratarous, p. 31. 

GILBERT, Note super Johannem, ms. Londres, Lambeth Palace 360, fol. 32 rb : 
« De artificialibus queritur atrum a Deo facta sunt, sicut caseus, et sotulares, 
et hujusmodi quae dicantur esse opera hominis non Dei. Omnia quidem a Deo 
facta sunt tanquam ab auctore ; quaedam tamen ejus opera dicuntur, sicut sunt, 
illa gue per a mae a Alia dicuntur opera nature, que a Deo ita creantur quod 
ad alterius similitudinem, ut quod grana ex granis, et equi ex equo, et similia ex 
similibus. Alia que hominis ministerio facit, hominum dicuntur... Similiter usua- 
liter dici solet de aliquo divite quod multa fecit edificia, que eadem si i 
fecit et carpentarius, sed alter auctoritate sola et jussu, alter ministerio ». 

Cette analyse prend occasion du commentaire de Chalcidius sur Timée, c. 23 : 
pe enim que sunt vel Dei opus sunt, vel nature, vel naturam imitantis hominis 

», 
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de la Planisphére (1143) qui assure le crédit de Ptolémée*. Le déclin 
de Chartres, dans la seconde moitié du siécle, di probablement a la con- 
currence de Paris, ne préjuge pas contre |’efficacité de ces lectures des 
Anciens, non plus que contre la valeur de cet esprit : les Porretani, dont 
le nom découvre le patronage, et dont le crédit se révéle par l’animosité 
de leurs adversaires, feront fructifier dans certains secteurs du moins, 

ent dans la philosophie de la nature, I’héritage des premiéres 
générations de Chartres ’. 


II 


Deux témoins éminents permettent de mesurer, dans ce domaine de la 
philosophie de la nature, la qualité originale de la lecture et de la mise en 
ceuvre des auctores antiqui, de Sénéque avec ses Quaestiones naturales, 
et surtout du Timée, livre de chevet de nos maitres : chez Adélard de Bath 
et chez Guillaume de Conches, renaft vraiment, dans le contexte humain 
et religieux de ce siécle, la notion de la nature. 

Dans le discernement des trois types d’actions, oi nous avons reconnu 
un théme chartrain caractéristique, il importe de donner toute sa portée 
& la distinction entre les ceuvres proprement divines, créatién, miracle, 
et les ceuvres de la nature, divines elles aussi en causalité supréme, mais 
accomplies selon les lois d’un ordre autonome en sa consistance. La spiri- 
tualité diffuse du chrétien était alors commandée par la représentation 
augustinienne d’un univers ot la toute-puissance de Dieu se révélait 
aussi bien par les floraisons du printemps que par le verdissement de la 
verge d’Aaron, autant par la production du vin de la vigne que par le 
miracle de Cana, autant par la naissance quotidienne des enfants que par 
la résurrection d’un mort. Ce blocage religieux, dans lequel étaient 
dévaluées les causes secondes, jouait d’ailleurs 4 l’intérieur d’une vision 
symbolique du monde, ot l’explication des phénoménes par leurs causes 
immédiates tendait 4 disparaitre au bénéfice d’une signification que, 
légitimement d’ailleurs, en valeur sacrale comme en valeur poétique, on 
pouvait leur donner, dans une référence a leur supréme destin. Les divers 
néoplatonismes en cours conféraient 4 ces représentations la densité 
d’une réflexion philosophique de haute qualité, malgré les infantilismes 
qu’elles pouvaient comporter. Ajoutons qu’une lecture littérale de la Bible, 
dont la finalité religieuse commande les informations physiques et histo- 
riques, qui par ailleurs est solidaire des perspectives et des modes d’ex- 
pression sémitiques, incitait 4 ne pas donner intérét aux causalités ter- 
restres de la nature et de l’histoire. On peut alors mesurer la réaction 
inquiéte que suscitait dans les Ames religieuses la brusque affirmation des 


6. Sur ces entreprises de traduction des ceuvres de la science ue et arabe, 
et sur I’élargissement des bases de la culture u’elles t, cf. Ch. H. HasKIns, 
Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (Cambri , Mass. 1924), ch. Il, Adélard 
of Bath ; ch. m1, Hermann of Carinthia 

7. Sur cette filiation des Porretani, cf. la note bibliographique. 
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phénoménes naturels, et la désaffection des interprétations symboliques. 
Commenter la Genése par le Timée, comme on le fait continument a Char- 
tres, ce n’était pas un bizarre exercice scolaire ; c’était, non sans quelque 
péril pour une foi simpliste, non plus d’ailleurs sans concordisme, dégager 
les lois de la nature, que le mystére d’une révélation transcendante ne 
dissolvait nullement. Premier épisode du dialogue moderne de la raison 
et de la foi, au moment oi, a Paris, Abélard |’inaugurait au plan de la 
dialectique. 

Guillaume de Conches, le plus vigoureux théoricien de |’opération, 
s’emporte contre ces esprits qui dénoncent 1a de |’impiété, comme si la 
nature et la raison, en se découvrant elle-mémes, éliminaient Dieu, leur 
auteur en vérité, deux fois glorifié dans la conscience de cette découverte. 
« Mais la naissance d’un homme n’est-elle pas une ceuvre du Créateur ? » 
proteste ce bon chrétien, contre la suffisance de la nature. Guillaume 
riposte : Je n’enléve rien 4 Dieu : il est l’auteur de tout, mal excepté ; 
mais tout un régime d’opérations est accompli par la « nature » dont il a 
doué les étres, ce qui tourne a sa gloire puisqu’il est l’auteur de cette 
nature *. A qui oppose les images du récit biblique sur les origines de 
l’homme, il répond : Chercher la « raison » des choses et les lois de leur 
genése, c’est grand ceuvre du croyant, que nous devons mener dans 
l'association fraternelle de nos curiosités *. Aussi bien, la Bible n’a pas a 
vous enseigner la nature des choses, qui reléve de la philosophie . 

A ce moment méme, Adélard de Bath, tout plein de la science et de 
l’esprit de ses maitres arabes, énonce dans les mémes termes la méme 
protestation, et, dans ses Quaestiones naturales, professe avec la méme 
vigueur, contre les prétentions d’un autoritarisme intellectuel, la valeur 
de la raison pour découvrir les lois internes des choses : c’est par 1a que 
nous sommes des hommes ™. Que si nous négligions de connaitre |’admi- 


8. GuILLAuME de Concues, Philosophia mundi, I, 22, P. L., 172, 56: «Dit (aliquis) 
hoc esset divinae potestati derogare... Quibus respondemus id ei conferre, quia ei 
attribuimus et talem rebus naturam dedisse, et sic per naturam operantem corpus 
humanum creasse ». Cf. Glossa in Boetium : « At dicet aliquis : Nonne hoc est opus 
creatoris quod homo ex homine nascatur ? Ad quod respondes : Nihil detraho 
Deo... » (ms. Troyes 1381, fol. 60 r, cité J. M. Parent, La doctrine de la création, 
Paris-Ottawa, 1938, p. 92). 

9. Id., Philosophia mundi, I, 22, P. L., 172, 56 : « ... Sed isti vicinos multos 
habentes domui suae conjunctos, ex superbia nolunt aliquem convocare, maluntque 
nescire quam ab alio quaerere ; et si inquirentem aliquem sciant, illum esse haere- 
yarn t, plus de suo caputio praesumentes, quam sapientiae suae confi- 

tes ». 

10. Id., Glossa in Boetium : « Sed cum moderni divini hoc audiunt, quia in 
Libris ita scriptum non inveniunt, obstrepunt statim, hoc y omigene quod auctores 
Veritatis philosophiam rerum tacuerunt, non quia contra fidem, sed quia ad dedi- 
ficationem fidei, de qua laborant, non multum pertinebat ; nec volunt quod aliquid 
supra id quod scriptum est inquiramus, sed ut rusticius ita simpliciter credamus » 
(cité d’aprés le ms. 27h de la bibl. munic. d’Orléans, fol. 20 a, par Ch. JOURDAIN, 
« Des commentaires inédits de Guillaume de Conches et de Nicolas Treveth sur la 
consolation de Boéce », dans Notices et extraits des manuscrits... XX, 1862, TI). 

11. ADELARD de Batu, Quaestiones naturales, c. 4: « Deo non detraho ; quicquid 
enim est, ab ipso et per ipsum est ». Et, c. 6, cette tirade, que reprendra plus tard 
Roger Bacon : « Ego enim aliud a magistris arabicis didici ratione duce, tu vero 
aliud auctoritatis pictura ca captus sequeris. Quid enim aliud auctoritas 
est dicenda quam capistrum ? Ut bruta quippe animalia capistro quolibet ducuntur, 
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rable beauté rationnelle de l’univers ot nous habitons, nous mériterions 
d’en étre éjectés, tout comme un héte incapable d’apprécier la demeure 
ot: on le recoit 1”, 

La logique de cette position améne ces théologiens 4 une lecture de la 
Genése opposée 4 la commune interprétation : il n’y eut pas de chaos 
primitif. Guillaume rejette l’opinion quasi générale qui, sous prétexte 
d’exalter la sagesse et la puissance de Dieu introduisant de son gré 
l’ordre dans l’univers, escamote le jeu simple des lois de la nature, qui 
suffisent 4 rendre compte de cet ordre. Le cadre historique n’est qu’un 
anthropomorphisme, tout comme, dans le Timée (30 a: « ... Prenant la 
masse visible dans ]’état ow il la trouvait, semblable 4 un chaos secoué 
de mouvements convulsifs et désordonnés, [le Démiurge] 1’a fait passer 
du désordre a l’ordre »), il reléve du mythe, que Chalcidius a tort de 
prendre 4 la lettre '*. Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, dans une lettre fameuse 
a saint Bernard, réagira vivement contre cette « philosophie nouvelle » 
de Conches, qui, 4 propos de la création de la femme, « irridet historiam 
divinae auctoritatis...; physico illud sensa interpretans, arroganter 
veritati historiae suum praefert inventum, parvipendens magnum sacra- 
mentum » "4, Physicisme contre symbolisme. 


III 


Ce naturalisme déplace évidemment la pointe de la curiosité, méme 
religieuse, de ces esprits : ce ne sont plus les phénoménes extravagants 
qui les intéressent, ces mirabilia qui séduisaient leurs ainés et les con- 
duisaient 4 une providence d’autant plus réelle 4 leurs yeux qu'elle était 
capricieuse ; ce sont au contraire les séquences réguliéres et déterminées, 
spécialement dans les phénoménes de la vie. La nature est premiérement 
principe de génération. « Opus naturae, lisions-nous ci-dessus, est quod 


nec quo nec quare ducantur discernunt, restemque quo tenentur solum sequantur, 
sic nec paucos vestrum bestiali credulitate captos ligatosque auctoritas scriptorum 
in periculum ducit ». 

12. Id., Astrolabium, Praef. [Dédicace & Henri II Plantagenet, alors enfant, 
celui & qui Bcc tard Guillaume de Conches dédiera le Moralium dogma] : « Dicis 
enim ut in o habitans quilibet, si materiam eius et compositionem, quantitatem 
et qualitatem sive districtionem ignoret, talis hospicis dignus non est, ita si qui in 
aula mundi natus atque educatus est, tam mirande pulcritudinis rationem sive 
negligat, post discretionis annos indignus, atque si i t ciciendus est » 
(cité d’a le ms. McClean 165 du Fitzwilliam Museum de Cambridge, fol. 81, 

Ch. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, Cambridge Mass., 
fevesd Univ. Press, 1924, p. 29). 

13. CHatcipius, ed. Wrobel, Platonis Timaeus interprete Chalcidio cum ejusdem 
commentiario, 1876, ch. 123, p. 188 : « Post enim Chaos, quem Graeci hylen, nos 
silva vocamus... » Sur la controverse concernant le chaos biblique, cf. M.-D. CHENU, 
« Nature ou histoire ? Une controverse exégétique sur la création au x1I® siécle », 
dans Archives d'histoire, doctrinale et littévaire du moyen age, XX, 1954. 

14. GUILLAUME de Saint Turerry, De erroribus Gulielmi de Conchis, P. L., 180, 
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similia nascantur ex similibus, ex semine vel ex germino, quia est natura 
vis rebus insita similia de similibus operans » ™. 

Ce ne sont pas ici les expériences biologiques qui décident de la nouvelle 
mentalité : nous sommes devant une position philosophique, héritée 
d’un syncrétisme oi se mélent la lecture du Timée, des éléments de Boéce, 
l’inspiration commune des néo-platonismes, y compris dans leurs équi- 
voques. C’est ainsi que va s’amplifier et se styliser, bien au dela des 
maitres chartrains, chez leurs disciples les Porretani, ce théme de la 
nature. Disons alors Nature, avec une majuscule ; car la voici person- 
nifiée, telle une déesse, par une fiction littéraire 4 la mode du temps, mais 
qui exprime ici une véritable densité philosophique : 


O Dei proles genetrixque rerum... 


Ainsi commence I’ode d’Alain de Lille, tel un hymne religieux *, Déja 
Bernard Silvestre, dans son De mundi universitate, avait allégoriquement 
campé Nature associée 4 Noys pour ordonner le chaos ; Alain exploite 
l’allégorie dans les métaphores pédantes du De plancitu Naturae, dont le 
crédit survivra 4 la crise de l’aristotélisme comme a l’essor poétique des 
siécles suivants. C’est que ses artifices littéraires ne rendaient pas caduque 
l'intelligence authentique qu’ils recouvraient : émerveillement de ces 
esprits qui, émergeant du merveilleux des Bestiaires et des Lapidaires, 
comme de |’infantilisme social et intellectuel du servage, découvrent la 
puissance harmonieuse de la vie, ses instincts, ses lois et sa liberté, le 
rythme des saisons et le cycle des biologies : 

O Dei proles genitrixque rerum, 

Vinculum mundi, stabilisque nexus, 

Gemma terrenis, speculum caducis, 
Lucifer orbis. 

Pax, amor, virtus, regimen, potestas, 

Ordo, lex, finis, via, dux, origo, 

Vita, lux, splendor, species, figura, 
Regula mundi ™", 


Sous l’affabulation aux assonances paiennes, la perception est valable- 
ment religieuse : Alain parle 4 Nature comme a une déesse, qui va lui 
révéler comment elle se comporte dans ce monde comme dans sa trés 
noble cité, comment aussi l’homme, dans cette cité harmonieuse, intro- 
duit le désordre 14 méme ou devraient s’épanouir les lois de la nature. 
Car l’homme aussi est nature. I] trouve en lui, dans le déterminisme de 
son étre, si l’on peut dire, et sous bénéfice de sa liberté les normes de sa 
conduite ; la nature est principe de vie morale, s’y conformer est la régle 
du bien en méme temps que l’assurance du bonheur. Si Nature se lamente 


15. GUILLAUME de ConcueEs, Glossa in Timaeum, 6d. Parent, p 
16. Avan de Litie, De planctu Naturae, at on L., 210, 447. 7, Que son Ton Bm le 


vocabulaire philosophique, se reporter au « dictionnaire » 
dictionum theolo , Ss. v. Natura, P. L. 210, 871. 


17. ALAIN de LILLE, loc. cit. 
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(De planctu), c'est précisément que l’homme, dans sa liberté, va sans 
cesse contre les lois de sa nature. Alain dépasse ici les Chartrains qui 
n’avaient pas étendu leur naturalisme a l’ordre moral ; mais il est par- 
faitement homogéne a leur inspiration. 

Nous voici apparemment a l’opposé du grand théme chrétien de la 
soumission a la loi divine, de l’obéissance comme loi de I’action, de |’hu- 
milité comme science de notre condition, puisque l’homme trouve alors 
en lui, dans un principe intérieur, non un impératif recu du dehors, la 
vérité et la bonté de sa vie. Mais non ; car cette autonomie de la Nature 
n’est pas absolue : elle tient sa vérité et sa puissance de Dieu dont elle est 
la vicaire, la « chambriére ». Elle est la maftresse de l’univers, mais par 
une délégation du Tout-Puissant. Sous ses formules les plus audacieuses, 
Alain de Lille, comme Guillaume de Conches, reste profondément chré- 
tien, quoique 4 une autre frontiére de Chrétienté que saint Bernard *. 

Il reste que l’équilibre est délicat de cette autonomie et de cette 
dépendance, autrement dit de ces valeurs profanes et de leur origine 
sacrée. C’est la fine pointe de l’Ame religieuse qui doit se dégager au bon 
endroit, sans souillure ni compromis. L’avénement d’une pareille cons- 
cience, on le con¢oit, ne se fit pas sans trouble : l’opposition de Guil- 
laume de Saint-Thierry en révéle la sincérité autant que la maladresse ™. 
Bien plus, sa vérité ne se découvrit qu’au cours d’une crise ou, par une 
espéce de ressentiment contre les abus de pouvoir d’un sacré qui avait 
bloqué cette vision profane de l’univers, un anticléricalisme doctrinal 
se manifesta sourdement. L’entrée d’Aristote corsera bientét cette crise, 
en lui procurant une métaphysique de la nature et une épistémologie 
rationnelle ; mais, méme alors, l’allégorie naturaliste d’Alain révélera 
son crédit, bien au dela des cercles intellectuels des écoles : Jean de 
Meung, dans le second Roman de la Rose, en plein xI® siécle, en réper- 
cutera en langue populaire les principes doctrinaux et moraux ; la pointe 
ici en est plus aigué, et la laicisation des forces du cosmos ne va pas sans 
quelque persiflage contre le sens religieux des mystéres de la nature. 
La condamnation de 1277, si maladroite fit-elle (on sait que saint 
Thomas d’Aquin y fut gravement compromis) ne tombait pas dans le 
vide ™. 

C’est que toute « philosophie du monde » #4 tend légitimement 4 saisir 
la totalité de son objet, et ce serait erreur autant que maladresse de 
ménager 4 son dépens et au prétendu bénéfice de l’Ame religieuse, une 
zone de mystére, refuge du sacré. Toute la nature reléve de la science 


18. Cf. 4 RAYNAUD DE Lace, Alain de Lille, poéte du XII® siécle (Montréal- 
Paris, 1951 

19. GUILLAUME de Sarnt-TurERRY, De erroribus Gulielmi de Conches, P. L., 
333-340. 

20. Il ne faut pas conclure de 1A que PP mgr Ren de Meung fat antichrétien, ni fit 
de la nature une divinité. Cf. G. P. idées et les lettres du XIII sidcle. Le 
Roman de la Rose, (Montréal, 1947) ; Fe 5 : « La confession de Nature », et 
« L’allégorie de Nature », pp. 327-346. 

21. Philosophia mundi : c’est le titre, trés significatif, de l'un des ouvrages de 
Guillaume de Conches. 
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profane, comme aussi toute la nature recéle des valeurs sacrales : c’est 
langle de vision qui change ; science et mystique doivent naturellement 
se l’accorder. Instaurer la Nature, c’était bien, en vérité, mettre fin a 
une certaine conception chrétienne de l’univers, comme c’était mettre 
fin 4 une certaine Chrétienté que combattre, idéologiquement et politi- 
quement, le Saint-Empire. Les années 1200 méneront de front cette 
double et unique opération, dont Jean de Salisbury, tout violent qu’il 
soit 4 soutenir Thomas Becket, n’est pas sans fournir les prodromes. 
Laicisme et scientisme y introduisent quelque fiévre maligne ; mais c’est 
en définitive une bienfaisante crise de croissance. Au portail de Chartres, 
le Christ reste le sauveur de la création. 

Aussi bien, la théologie en tire profit, dans une promotion rationnelle 
au sein méme de sa foi. C’est le méme Alain de Lille, ce maitre de nature, 
qui est aussi le théoricien des « régles de la théologie », c’est-a-dire de la 
méthode selon laquelle, comme toute discipline de l’esprit, la connais- 
sance de foi s’organise, se batit, grace 4 des principes internes qui lui 
donnent tournure et valeur de science **. Alain ne contrepose pas plus 
raison et foi que profane et sacré : il les distingue pour les unir. « Non 
adversa, sed diversa sentimus » *, fait-i] dire 4 Nature, soucieuse de la 
dignité supréme de la Théologie. Certains spirituels s’inquiéteront de 
pareille confiance dans la raison ; le siécle d’Albert le Grand, de Bona- 
venture, de Thomas d’Aquin leur donnera tort. 


IV 


La premiére génération des Chartrains, toute occupée de sa « philo- 
sophie du monde », semble n’avoir considéré l"homme que dans sa réfé- 
rence 4 la Nature, dont il est, fiit-ce au niveau de l’esprit, une piéce 
homogéne : il est un « microcosme », théme traditionnel, dans le secteur 
antique ou s’alimentent nos maitres, qui renouvellent alors sa fécondité, 
jusqu’en théologie ot l’acte créateur fixe leur attention plus que la grace 
rédemptrice. Nous sommes loin de l’homme d’Augustin, tout 4 son drame 
intérieur, livré 4 Il’histoire personnelle de sa conscience et a l'histoire 
collective de l’humanité. 

Cette fécondité du parallélisme de l’homme et de la nature, les Péres 
Grecs, Origéne, Grégoire de Nysse, en avaient déja révélé la valeur reli- 
gieuse, dans un mysticisme intellectuel dont le capital va peu 4 peu étre 
découvert tout au long du xur® siécle. Une fois de plus, les Porrétains 
seront parmi les plus sensibles 4 cette valeur, dépréciée dans le climat 
augustinien de l’Occident : Dieu est présent dans ses créatures, dont il 
est, dans leur étre méme, la forma essendi; ces créatures sont donc 


22. ALAIN de LILLE, here. a4 vegulae, P. L., 210, 621-684. 

23. Id., De planctu Naturae, P. L., 200, 446 : « Nec mirum si in his Theologia suam 
mihi familiaritatem non exhibet, quoniam in plerisque non adversa diversa. 
sentimus. Ego ratione fidem, illa fide comparat rationem ; ego scio ut credam, 
illa credit ut sciat ; ego consentio sciens, illa sentit consentiens ». 
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bonnes, en tant qu’elles sont, dans et par une si radicale participation. 
Fécondité philosophique aussi : en méme temps qu’ils tentent, sans 
grand succés, d’accommoder a la doctrine chrétienne la théorie de l’4me 
du monde, les Chartrains voient la dignité de l’homme dans son aptitude 
4 découvrir les idées qui rendent raison des choses, intelligiblement et 
divinement. Fécondité scientifique enfin, puisque la structure physique 
et physiologique de l’‘homme comporte, accommodée a sa nature, les 
quatre éléments qui composent l’univers ™. 

Les Grecs cependant, paiens ou chrétiens, avaient mesuré, dans cet 
accord de l’homme et du cosmos, ce par quoi l’homme se dégage du 
cosmos, et se pose en s’opposant : la présence a soi est autonome par 
rapport a la présence du monde. Que ce soit 4 travers l’idéalisme plato- 
nicien ou dans l’empirisme d’Aristote, l’appel socratique a la connais- 
sance de soi avait arrimé une psychologie irréductible 4 une physique 
de |’Ame. Mais le platonisme des Chartrains, limité 4 la vision des pre- 
miers chapitres du Timée, ignore les ressources de cette philosophie de 
l’esprit. Leurs adversaires ont ici beau jeu, eux qui, sans méme avoir a 
prendre conscience d’un possible socratisme chrétien, trouvent dans leur 
expérience spirituelle le sens aigu d’une intériorité, dont l’absence, chez 
un Guillaume de Conches, provoque 4 Citeaux de violents et légitimes 
reproches. Ce n’est pas de Chartres que sortiront les nombreux traités 
De natura animae, De spiritu et anima, De unione corporis et spiritus, 
qui traduisent l’intense curiosité, spirituelle et scientifique a la fois, de 
tant de cercles du xu® siécle, et qui soutiendront les copieuses analyses 
psychologiques des Cisterciens ou des Victorins. Saint Bernard est déci- 
dément a une autre frontiére du domaine chrétien *. 

C’est seulement 4 la génération suivante qu'un Jean de Salisbury, 
prédisposé d’ailleurs par l’éclectisme conscient de son tempérament, 
donnera attention 4 cette phénoménologie chrétienne de l’esprit, dont il 
attribue justement les sources a4 l’expérience des Péres plus qu’aux 
théories des Philosophes *. Il est loin cependant de faire siennes les 
perceptions profondes qui animent la doctrine du libre arbitre chez un 
saint Bernard, De gratia et libero arbitrio, oi la maitresse expérience 
4d’Augustin porte des fruits nouveaux dans le climat de Citeaux. De fait, 
les Porrétains opteront expressément et continument, d’Alain de Lille 4 
Simon de Tournai, pour la position des philosophi contre celle des theo- 


24. Cf. M.-D. Cuznu, « L’Homme et la Nature. Perspectives sur la renaissance 
du x11® siécle », dans Archives d’Histoive doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, XIX, 
1952, Pp. 39-66. ; 

25. Sur ces traités De anima, Cf. & propos du De natura corporis et animae de 
Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, l’introduction de J. M. Déchanet & la traduction 
<’Cuvres choisies de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, Paris, 1944. 

26. Jean DE Sa.isBury ; Metalogicon, IV, 20, in fine . Webb, y 187), « Qui 
vero naturam anime diligentius investigare voluerint, non modo tonis, Aris- 
totilis, Ciceronis et veterum philosophorum — revolvant, sed Patrum qui 
veritatem fidelius expresserunt. Nam et doctores iae, et post eos Claudianus 
et alii moderniores de anima multa scripserunt ; quos si quis non potest evolvere, 
vel Prenonphisicon legat ae s’agit du De natura hominis de Nemesius, traduit alors 

Alfano sous le titre Premnon Physicon), librum de anima copiosissime dispu- 
tem. Eum tamen aliis omnibus non prepono ». 
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logi : c’est la définition de Boéce, le philosophe, comme on I’appelle, qui 
sert de base 4 leur analyse de la liberté : « Liberum arbitrium est liberum 
de voluntate judicium », et non pas la définition augustinienne, alors 
diffusée par Pierre Lombard ”’. 

Nous retrouvons 1a le naturalisme chartrain, répercuté dans le domaine 
moral, selon lequel l’homme parfait se définit par les lois mémes d’une 
nature dont les vertus épanouissent les virtualités. Que si Vénus collabore 
a l’ceuvre de Nature, selon |’affabulation du De planctu Naturae, ce n’est 
point le fait d’une concupiscence mauvaise, sinon par infidélité a la 
nature méme ; car dans les puissances mémes du désir, c’est une présence 
active de Dieu qui se manifeste. Le x11® siécle sera, sous des formes diffé- 
rentes, pénétré par cet humanisme, dont Chartres fournit le premier la 
justification philosophique *. A cette justification, l’exploitation du 
capital antique a fourni son appareil ; mais la sensibilité au monde et 
l’expérience des choses, y compris la grace chrétienne, ont donné I’ini- 
tiative. Rerum experientia est magistra intelligentiae, dit Jean de Salis- 


bury *. 


27. Sur cette philosophie de la liberté, contre & la conception des « théolo- 
giens », Cf. O. Lotrtin, « Libre arbitre et liberté, depuis saint Anselme jusqu’a la 
fin du xu11° siécle », dans Psychologie et morale aux XII® et XIII® siécles, tome I, 
Louvain, 1942, en iculier, p. 22-50. 

28. Sur les développements de cette morale profane, basée sur la loi naturelle, 
& cété de la morale surnaturelle, Cf. les travaux de Ph. DELHAYE, en particulier 
« L’enseignement de la ay morale au xu® siécle », dans Mediaeval Studies, 
II, 1949, pp. 77-99, et « Une adaptation du ‘De officiis’ au x11° siécle : le ‘Moralium 
dogma philosophorum’ » echerches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, XVI, 
1949, pp. 227-258; XVII, 1950, pp. 5-28. C’est d’ailleurs la la réfraction dans 
l’enseignement des livres du phénoméne de désacralisation qui s’accomplit dans les 
institutions et les mceurs publiques, jusque dans les simples contrats qui passent 
du droit juré et sacré (jusjurandum) au droit régi par la loi et les sanctions juri- 
diques (jus). 

29. JEAN de SauisBury, Epist. 140, P. L., 199, 121. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TOWNS 
IN THE BOHEMIA OF THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


by 
Frederick G. HEYMANN *. 


I 


cities, and of the middle class that developed them during the 

later Middle Ages, should be an object of interest. Already in 
the 14th century those cities — with Prague at their head — reached a 
state of economic and cultural prosperity hardly surpassed anywhere 
in Europe. And in the following century — an era of tremendous 
upheavals that shook all Europe — the cities, for a while, took over 
the leadership of the nation in forms otherwise unknown in European 
history. 

The cities of Bohemia were, in the main, legally established in the 13th 
century *. Some of them had existed much earlier. Prague especially 
had, as early as in the tenth century, been a great trading center with 
many churches and some houses of stone *, in addition to being the tradi- 
tional residence of the ruler as well as of a bishop. But it was the 13th 
century which developed the citv, especially the royal city, as a legal 
entity, a strong economic and military center, and a body of autonomous 
status within the feudal state. 

It was the Czech kings of the first three quarters of that century, all of 
them strong and ambitious rulers, who are in the main responsible for 


T HERE is more than one reason why the early history of Bohemia’s 


° Article commandé par le Prof. L. GotrscHaLk, Directeur du Vol. IV. 


1. The question of the f of Bohemia’s cities is the object of a considerable 
Wee t bibliography). is, among others, a remarkable treatment, 

both consise and thorough, by Adolf Zycua, Ueber den i ge ing Stadte in 
Boihmen und die Stadtepolitik der Premysliden, in ay ge ony Vereins fiir 
Geschichte der Deutschen in Béhmen, val. $2, (Prague, 1914), in a book edition. 
&. Sen the vieit tp Frages, sopested by. (ee Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn Jakub, 
. Prag, 4 th edition (Munich, 1940), p. 27. 
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this beginning : Pfemysl Otakar I (1198-1230), Wenceslas I (1230-1253), 
and Pfemys! Otakar II (1253-1278). Only two or three Bohemian towns 
received their founding charters from Pfemys] Otakar I, but most of the 
important towns of Moravia, five in number, date back to his time. 
His son, Wenceslas I, seems to have been responsible for the founding 
of eight towns in Bohemia, and under Pfemysl Otakar II no less than 
21 places joined the number of the royal cities, while at the same time 
both temporal and ecclesiastical lords established dependent towns on 
their territories *. 

Especially with Pfemysl Otakar II this founding of cities became a 
planned and deliberate activity. The main reasons for it were economic. 
The cities, all of them endowed with marketing privileges, often also 
with brewing rights and special rights for the levying of tolls and storage 
fees, were in turn rich sources of tax-income for the crown *. This was 
especially true for the centers of mining, mainly silver mining, such as 
Kolin and Caslav, in Bohemia, Jihlava in Moravia. Foremost among 
these mining towns however was Bohemia’s second city all through 
the late Middle Ages : beautiful Kutna Hora*®. As mining centers these 
towns had already existed by the first half of the 13th cent but it 
was again Pfemysl Otakar II who gave the city charter to Cislav ®, ® 
and confirmed the older charter of Kutna Hora. Special mining laws 
were granted first to Jihlava and soon afterwards also to Kutna Hora by 
Wenceslas II (1278-1305) 7. It was under the last-named king that Kutna 
Hora began its long career as the most often besieged, the most fought- 
over city of the kingdom *. The German king Albert I, unwilling to see 
Wenceslas rule over both Bohemia and Poland, invaded Bohemia in 1304 
and immediately marched on Kutn4 Hora, without, however, being 
able to conquer the strong fortress °. 

While the economic gains resulting from the existence of cities surely 
formed the main reason for this founding activity of the Pfemyslide 
kings, there was in all likelihood also a political motivation. The position 
of the crown had still been somewhat shaky in the 12th century, partly 
because of constant disputes between members of the dynasty over the 
succession, partly owing to the still undiminished strengh of the great 
baronial houses. But with Pfemysl Otakar I primogeniture was firmly 
established and the central power of the king strengthened as against 
the competing claims of the high nobility. In this situation the rise 


3- See Zycna, op. cit., pp. 20 fff. 
pia See e. g. j. CELAKOVSKY, Privilegia civitatum pragensium (Prague, 1886), 
im. 
5. See A. HorAcex, Kuinohorsko (Prague, 1911), p. 10. 
6. K. CERMAK, Cdslavsko (Prague, 1911), pp. 69 e 
z HorAéex, Joc loc. cit. 
See, among others, chapter 1 in J. Simex’s Kutnd Hora v. XI. a XVI. stolett 
— Hora, 1907). 
about this or os J. Susta, Soumrak P¥emyslovck, (Ceské déjiny 


Il, "), Page, 193 645 | ff. 
“eo —— = t passages in V. Novotny’s Cechy krdlovské v XIII. 
stoleti (Coské ¢ dajiny I, 3). 
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of towns, new and strong centers independent from the barons and their 
castles, proved to be an advantage which, while perhaps accidental in the 
reigns of Pfemysl Otakar I and Wenceslas I, can hardly have escaped the 
attention of Pfemys] Otakar II. In all likelihood it was at least an 
additional motive for the zeal with which, during most of the 25 years 
of his reign, the king continued founding additional cities throughout 
the length and breadth of his realm ™. But even if the political weake- 
ning of the high nobility should have been a by-product of, rather than 
a reason for, the founding of towns, the nobility saw in it a danger and 
felt increasingly antagonistic to him. It was largely the rebellion of 
part of the Czech nobility which fatally weakened Pfemysl Otakar when 
he had to defend his extended empire — it stretched all the way down 
to the Adriatic Sea — against the new German king Rudolf of Habsburg ”. 

The rebellion of the nobility against their liege lord, a man who was 
surely among the greatest rulers of his country, ended a period of successful 
imperialist conquest and one in which the Crown of St. Wenceslas occu- 
pied a truly commanding position in Central Europe, a position not 
successfully re-established till the time of Charles IV. Yet the Czech 
nobility might have claimed that its action was, at least partly, motivated 
by patriotism, or perhaps rather by a feeling for the Czech nation, the 
lingua bohemica™. For the Pfemyslide empire as it existed around 
1270 — when for once Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Bohemia by the Sea” was a 
historical reality — contained such a large proportion of Germans and 
Italians that, had it lasted, it would have been much more difficult for 
the Czechs to preserve their nationality. More clearly apparent, however, 
to the Czech barons of the time as well as to the hindsight of history, 
was another imminent threat to the survival of this Slavonic nation. 
It was the huge movement of German colonists which in the form of 
agricultural settlements had started essentially in the 12th century, 
but which had increased and had been extended into the newly founded 
cities in the 13th century *. While the first named wave of immi- 


11. ZycHA (op. cit., p. 277) i the opinion that the creation of a counter- 
weight balancing the power of the barons was only the result, not the purpose of 
these Czech kings most responsible for the f . of cities, but especially as 
Pfemysl Otakar II is concerned he finds himself in sagreement with most histo- 
aa on gj. aes, ah oth, pete ‘ff. and f aye oe -? te 

12 Susta, op. cit. 205, 212 ‘or OVOTNY, 
Rosmach Leské moci za P#em 4s II Otakava, Ceshé déjiny I, 4, PP. 405 ff 

13. See on this early antionslian. of the Czech nobility the 1 3th century 
the so-called Chronicle of Dalimil, actually a rhymed account of the events of 
these and earlier times by a nobleman written at the beginning of the 14th centu 
An evaluation of his work in English is to be found in F. Lttzow’s Lectures on 
Historians of Bohemia (London, 1905), pp. 14 ff. 

14. The standard work on the German colonization is by J. V. SimAK, Némecké 
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ons déjiny) edited by Novotny and Krofta and published by Laichter, e. 
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Pp. 461-499, containing a short bibliography to the problem a pp. 4 475-487). 
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gration had begun to push a ring of German-speaking people across 
the borders of Bohemia into the fringes of the country, the urban settle- 
ments of Germans were by no means limited to the border districts. 
Indeed it was German traders and, to a lesser extent, German craftsmen 
who formed the more important elements of the new city population 
even in Prague %, and it was German miners whose skill provided Kutna 
Hora and most of the other mining towns with their valuable silver ores. 
Bohemia’s city civilization, during the 13th century, was essentially 
German, and if elsewhere, too, the baron looked askance at the newly 
acquired riches and strength of the burgher, he had even more reason 
to do so in Bohemia where the burgher was, more often than not, an 
alien, an immigrant, or at least the descendant and heir of one. 

Nevertheless the power and self-confidence of the German patricians, 
especially in the two great cities of Prague and Kutna Hora, grew steadily 
during the last decades of the Pfemyslide period, and did not diminish 
when, with the death of Wenceslas III at the tender age of 17, this oldest 
of Europe’s Slavic dynasties became extinct in its male line. The struggle 
over the succession gave another chance to the cities to assert themselves 
though they had as yet no clear legal claim to a place in the electing 
diets *. The short episode of Rudolf’s kingship *” was followed by 
another, only moderately longer interimrule, that of Henry of Carynthia 
(1307-1310), one of Wenceslas II’s sons in law, under whose weak rule a 
veritable civil war broke out with the cities and the high nobility as the 
main actors, and with the king throwing an ineffectual support to the 
side of the cities *. Again the nobility, as it had done at the time of 
Pfemysl Otakar II, took its stand against the king, and Henry lost 
his crown to John Count of Luxemburg, son of the Roman Emperor 
Henry VII. 

If this was a set-back for the cities, it was not in any way permanent. 
Their representatives, especially those of Prague, already took a cons- 
picuous part in the coronation festivities for the young king *®. More 
important, this knight errant who wore the crown of St. Wenceslas, this 
noble adventurer who found satisfaction only in war and who eventually, 


Bihmens und Mahrens bis zum Aussterben der P¥emysliden, Miinchen -Leipzig, 
1912) according to which the German settlements in Bohemia were not the result of 
immigration during the Middle Ages but date back to ancient, that is pre-Slav 
times, has long been refuted by Czech historians (first by J. Susta, Novy Anti- 
palackj, Cesky Easopis histori XIX, pp. 420 ff.) and after that also by some 
German historians of Bohemia such as Zycha (“‘ Eine neue Theorie iiber die Her- 
kunft der Deutschen in B6hmen ”’, in Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte der 
Deutschen in Bohmen, LIII, pp. 1 ff). 

15. To be mentioned here is especially the so-called Sobieslavum, that is, the 
document of privileges granted to the German merchant settlers of Prague early 
in his reign by So v II (1173-1189), Pfemysl I Otakar’s elder brother. See 
CeLaKovAky, op. cit. 

16. See Susta, op. cit., p. 695, and Zycua, Uber den Ursprung der Stadte in 
—s.P. or. ° 

17. USTA, Op. cit., pp. 705-718. 

16. See the chapter on Henry of Carinthia in Susta’s Krdl cizinec (Ceshé déjiny 


- 2). 
19. Ibid., p. 152. 
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blind and tied to his horse, died a hero’s death in the Battle of Crécy, 
was all through his reign more in need of money than any of his prede- 
cessors. The cities, already by far the greatest source of income for the 
crown, would go far in their readiness to help, provided they received 
corresponding rights and concessions™. Thus it was during John’s 
reign (1310-1346) that city autonomy as well as city influence on public 
affairs received a firmer and more regularized status. Old rights, privi- 
leges and monopolies were confirmed, new ones granted. For the first 
time — at Domailice in 1331 — we find documentary evidence for the 
participation of cities at one of the great diets of the kingdom ™. And 
while the demand of the city of Prague for the right to build a city hall, 
as the permanent seat of city government, addressed in 1296 to Wen- 
ceslas II, had been refused, the same demand was granted in 1338 by 
John *, Prague was also one of the first cities where the city judge 
(whose title “‘ rychtaf ” was, as the institution, ot German origin) ceased 
to be the king’s representative and thereby the highest administrative 
official. He was, however, still appointed by the king. Only begin- 
ning with the Hussite Wars was he elected by the city council to this 
important office, and only in 1439 was this right officially recognized by 
the king (then Albert II) *. The limitation of the functions of the city 
judge eventually became the normal state of things, but it was not till 
the 15th century that this can be said of all the cities of Bohemia. Their 
town law was, in its origins, German, partly reflecting the influence of the 
famous Magdeburg town law, partly — and this is true in the case of 

e — the town law of Niirnberg™*. Yet it seems that, especially 
by some of the German historians of Bohemia, too much has been made 
of this apparent dependence on German law as part of German culture. 
The Bohemian cities, in the 14th century when they were still dominated 
by the German Patricians, and still more after the thorough Czechization 
that occurred early in the 15th century, formed and constantly deve- 
loped their own law without feeling bound very closely by those codes 
that had been laid down originally in Magdeburg or elsewhere in Ger- 
many *. 

Even after the king had ceased to have his representative, in the form 
of the city judge, in each royal town, the cities were still under the control 
of a high royal official : the sub-chamberlain (podkomoH, subcamerarius), 
one of the court positions usually held by a member of the high nobility. 
It was his task, among other things, to confirm (or withhold recognition 
of) elections to all elective city offices, especially to the city councils. 


20. Susta, Karel IV. Otec a syn. 1333-1346 (Ceské déjiny II, 3), pp. 204 ff. 

21. See Fontes rerum Bohemicarum III, B. 703- 

22. See V. Vojti8ex, Z. minulosti nasi Prahy, (Prague, 1919), PP. 105 ff. 

23. by V. V. Tomex, Déjepis résta Prahy (Prague 1855) later, vol. VI, 
PP. 4, 05, 70. 

24. See V. Vojri8ux, Z prdunich déjin Ceskoslovenskych mési, (Prague 1934), 
pasties, and B. Menpt, Tak Second morteabershd vo v Cechdch, Rozpravy ceské 
akadamie véd a uméni, tf. I, c. 86, (Prague 193 ). 

a5. See J. Susta, Karel IV. Otec @ syn (Geshé déjiny II, 3) Pp. 59. 
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In matters concerning Prague and Kutnd Hora, however, the king 
would usually reserve such decisions to himself, and in the case of a small 
number of towns, most of them along the Upper Elbe river and first in 
rank among them Hradec Krdlové, the last word was with the Queen. 

While, with the abolition of the administrative duties of the city 
judge, the mayor (purkmistr) took over the position of highest adminis- 
trative city official, he was usually only primus inter pares, and only in 
rare cases do we find a city mayor making history by acting indepen- 
dently of, or against, his city council *. But it would be wrong to inter- 
pret this fact, at least during most of the 14th century, as showing much 
democracy at work. Rather it was an oligarchy, with the expression 
plutocracy hardly out of place *’. There was usually a limited number 
of families, most or all of them of German origin, who were able to 
preserve a.monopolistic grip on all the influential city offices and espe- 
cially on the membership of the city councils. These old patrician 
families, the ‘‘ Geschlechter”’, considere themselves equal to the 
nobility, especially as they succeeded in amassing respectable landed 
properties. They did not find much difficulty in intermarrying at least 
with the lower nobility, the knights and squires. But such intermarriage 
was not infrequently the first step toward Czechization, sometimes 
hinted at by the fact that a Czech place name (from the property owned) 
was added to the German name traditional with the family *. Some 
such families then could survive the fierce onslaught on the German 
ruling classes that occurred during the Hussite Revolution, even as the 
majority of the ‘“‘ Geschlechter ” had to save themselves by emigration *. 

But the process by which the Czechs gained (or regained) control of the 
important urban centers of their country did not begin with that violent 
upheaval. The Hussite Revolution was rather the climax of a develop- 
ment which, as a phenomenon of social change and of growing nationa- 
lism, had been in full swing several decades earlier. Just as later the 

Dutch, the English-Puritan and the French revolutions, so the Czech 
revolution of 1419 was to a large extent the result of a period of vigorous 
growth and prosperity of a middle class no longer satisfied with the role 
hitherto allotted to it. In this sense then it was, at least partially and 
perhaps indirectly, a consequence of that Golden Age of Bohemia, as the 
reign of Charles IV (1346-1378) is known ™, an age that, in some ways, 

continued through the earlier years of the reign of his oldest son and 

successor Wenceslas IV (1378-1419). 
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26. For one such case from Budéjovice (the mayer or primator, a 
Cah, into conflict wit with the German maj jority of the city council), see E. Drosit 
R, Budéjovicko a Hlubocko ( @ 1911) p. 9. 
“ay "See Susta, Kral cizinec (Ceshé déjiny 11, 2, p. 292). 
See ToMEK, op. cit., I, PP. 280 fam eed Ti, pp. 415 ff. 
29. See ScHORER, op. cit., P 
= The standard work on Charles IV and his time are the volumes by Susta in 
the second part of the grea at Cash aj sets “Chertes FV (Leadon ns Krofta. 
Ragilsh presentations toot =e ARRETT, Charles IV (London, 1932), and the two 


Waugh) in vol. VII of the Cambridge Medieval 
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The economic prosperity of Bohemia, and in the first place of Bohe- 
mia’s cities, was largely the result of the growth, there as elsewhere in 
Europe, of early capitalism. But there were a number of reasons why 
Bohemia should, at this time, have achieved a higher level of material, 
and perhaps also of spiritual, growth than the rest of Central or Eastern 
Europe. Bohemia was, under the strong and wise hands of this great 
ruler, far more unified and politically stabilized than, for instance, the 
neighboring Reich whose tendency toward increasing disintegration 
Charles IV could, as emperor, only slow down but not stop. Charles’ 
economic policy, anticipating, as some of his other policies, the attitude 
of Enlightened Absolutism, shows at least some of the basic ideas of 
Mercantilism (or Colbertism, as his most thorough biographer has called 
it). Basic to this however was the fact, that he radically broke with 
his father’s spendthrift habits, that he increased the power and standing 
of the Bohemian Crown almost exlusively by peaceful means, and that 
he was therefore able to use his increasing income for essentially pro- 
ductive causes. (An exception was the large moneys spent for certain 
devotional purposes such as the purchase of relics). He received this 
income not just from taxation. There was also the still increasing 
yields of Bohemia’s silver-mines, first among them those of Kutna 
Hora, which had, on a somewhat earlier and more primitive level, the 
same efiect upon Bohemia’s general economic development as had the 
precious metals of the New World upon Western Europe in the 16th 
century. From it the king received regular payments which made him 
less dependent on the willingness of the estates, still essentially influenced 
by the high nobility, to vote him taxes. To supervise the mining and 
minting at Kutna Hora in the interest of the city, the country and the 
King, Charles created in 1363 the special office of Mint Master (magister 
monetae) which carried with it the governorship over the city and became 
a highly rewarding, and highly desired, position **. 

The rich creativeness of the Carolinian age is expressed in the archi- 
tectural treasures of many a Bohemian city. It was during his reign, 
for instance, that Kutna Hora, fairly bristling with civic pride, began 
building the great, cathedral-like church of St. Barbara, surely one of the 
most imposing, most exciting creations of the late Gothic spirit to be 
found anywhere in Europe *. But it was, of course, his residence, the 
capital city of Prague, that received Charles’ foremost attention. and 
bears to this day the powerful imprint of his creative personality : the 
Cathedral of St. Vitus which he started building, the new bridge across 
the Vitava which has survived the storms of six centuries, the oldest 
buildings (the so-called Carolinum) of the University which he founded, 
and innumerable other great buildings, temporal and ecclesiastical, 
which arose during his reign and give the Gothic Prague its character to 
this day. More important than all these was the founding of the New 

31. J. Susta, Karel IV. Za ctsatshou horunou (Ceské déjiny II, 4) p. 250. 


32. HorAcek, op. cit., p. 11. 
33- See about its history ibid., pp. 30 ff. 
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Town, built in a wide ark around the original ‘‘ Great Town ” on the 
right bank (as opposed to the “ Small Town ” or “ Small Side ” on the 
left bank, below the Hradtany hill bearing the great royal castle). In 
the job of town-planning that went into the building of this great borough, 
just about doubling the size of the older capital, Charles took a very 
personal part, differing in this way from the earlier city-builders among 
his royal ancestors (including his great-grandfather Pfemys! Otakar II) 
who had left the detailed work of the townplanning to the men whom 
they granted the right to build : the so-called locators *. The existence 
of the New Town, however, had important consequences far beyond the 
question of city-building and planning. It changed the character of this 
great center of the kingdom. In the Old Town as well as in the Small 
Side the rule of the “ Geschlechter ” had long been taken for granted. 
The New Town was, almost from the beginning, predominantly Czech. 
There were no old German families. The wast majority of the inhabi- 
tants, including the wealthiest and therefore most influential people ®, 
belonged to the craftsmen in whose rank the Czechs had long been 
competing with the Germans. Beginning with the year 1356 the city 
council of the New Town had a clear majority of Czechs *. 

But this was not an isolated phenomenon. Almost since the begin- 
ning of the century the competition forced upon the Czech people by the 
German immigrants in almost every field had done its work of spurring 
the Slav inhabitants to greater efforts and higher achievements. At the 
time of Charles it was no longer possible for the Germans to look down 
upon the Czechs, yet they were most reluctant everywhere to give up the 
monopoly position they held, and sometime soon after 1350, in a letter 
confirming the privileges of the royal town of Beroun in Central Bohemia, 
Charles felt it necessary to stipulate that half of the twelve city councilors 
should always be of Czech nationality *’. 

There is, indeed, no doubt that the position of the Czech people in the 
cities of Bohemia was immeasurably strengthened in this time of Caro- 
linian glory, and that especially the urban middle class — the craftsmen 
— had gained in numbers, in experience, in self confidence and in 
influence. Yet it would be quite wrong to assume that Charles delibe- 
rately tried to weaken the position of the old patrician families with 
their German background. True, in one case (Breslau) where 32 mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Geschlechter”’ had established themselves as life-long 
councilors Charles intervened and (in 1348) ordered yearly elections to be 


34. Apart from the detailed discussion of the founding and os of the 
New Town in Susta’s great work (Ceské déjiny II, 4, BP. 58 ff.) the best concise 
ae is eed Schiirer’s (op. cit., pp. 68 ff.). also ToMEK, op. cit., II, 
pp. 1 ff., 219 ff. 

35. Full citizenship was, at this time, still dependent on fairly high property 
qualifications (the ‘iaieeees was ten threescores of groSe, the equivalent of avai 
hundred dollars). See Susta, op. cit., = B 245, 

36. Z. WINTER, Déjiny femesel a obchodu v Cechdch v XIV. av XV. stolett, 


» 1906), p. 234- ; . 
37. Published by E. Scurecue in Casopis archiv. S8koly V, 1927, p. 151, as quoted 
Susta, op. cit., IV, p. 251. 
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re-established *. But this was only to safeguard royal control. Essen- 
tially he felt that the predominant position of the city aristocracy was 
theirs by rights. In particular he distrusted and frowned at the great 
organizational insirument used by the craftsmen to strengthen their 
economic position : the gilds. 

The craft gilds of. Bohemia had begun to develop vigorously in the 
early years of the 14th century *. But while John had done little or 
nothing to stop this movement, Charles IV, quite early in his rule, tried 
to stem it as something of a revolutionary trend which in addition, 
because of its monopolistic practices, was responsible in his eyes for the 
rise of the price level that had occurred around 1350. Thus in 1352 
he tried to suppress the gilds in Hradec Krdlové, Chrudim and Most, 
and in the same year excluded craftsmen from the city councils of Prague, 
even though individual craftsmen had been elected into the council of 
the Old Town intermittently ever since 1296“. It cannot be said that 
Charles was quite consistent in this policy which anyhow went against 
the trend of the time. Nor was he successful. The gilds, at the end of 
his rule, were decidedly stronger and more thoroughly organized than 
they had been at the beginning, and during the reign of Wenceslas IV 
there was no longer any question of suppressing them. They had 
become too powerful. 

But this growth did not come about without a great deal of internal 
strife and friction. An open and bloody rebellion of the gilds against 
the patricians took place in Brno in the very year of Wenceslas’ succession, 
and other similar moves followed, in Bohemia itself as well as in the 
other countries belonging to the Bohemian Crown, till in the year before 
Wenceslas’ death, in 1418, a rebellion replaced the patrician city council 
of Breslau by one consisting entirely of gild members, an act in the course 
of which several of the former ratsherren were killed. Wenceslas, 
somewhat weak and irresolute and often inclined to favor the lower- 
born among his subjects, forgave the bloodshed and permitted the rebels 
to remain in power. But the revenge of the patricians was only pots- 
poned. Their willing executioner was Sigismund, King of the Romans 
and of Hungary, who should have succeeded to the throne of Bohemia 
when his elder brother Wenceslas IV died on August 16, 1419. In 
March 1420, while Sigismund held court at Breslau, twenty-three men 
who had been involved in the rebellion of 1418 were arrested, condemned 
to death by a court of patricians from other Silesian towns, and execu- 
ted **. Sigismund might not have acted with so much dispatch, and 
might not have looked on with so much pleasure at the multiple decapi- 


38. Ibid., p. 248. 
9. See B. MENDL, « naSich cech », Cesky Casopis historicky XX XIII, 1927, 
Z. WINTER, op. cit., pp. 180 ff. 
40. SustA, op. cit., IV, p. 249, and Z. WINTER, of. cit., pp. 201 ff. 
41. ToMEK, op. cit., I, pp. 608 ff. 
ae Magdeburger Sc hronik, ed. Hegel, in Chroniken deutscher Stddte, 
I, 1, p. 349, and Windecke, Denkwiirdigheiten zur Geschichte des Zeitlaters 
Kaiser Sigmunds, ed. Altmann, (Berlin, 1893) p. 30. 
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tation, if the rebellion of Breslau had not reminded him of the much more 
thorough, much more dangerous rebellion of Prague, a rebellion which 
had indeed developed into a major revolution, shaking the country 
and even disputing his, Sigismund’s, right to inherit the Crown of Bohe- 
mia. He was involved in the Hussite Wars which were to last for 
seventeen years and which were to change profoundly the whole cha- 
racter of Bohemia’s society, and especially of that of her cities. 


Il 


The Hussite Revolution cannot be explained merely as the result of 
the social frictions that had developed in the course of the 14th century. 
They were only one of at least three important factors contributing to 
this great movement which, in its long term results, was as creative as it 
was destructive in some of its immediate effects. Beside the revolt of 
the artisan and craftsman (helped by the day laborer) against the patri- 
cian there was the revolt of the Czech against the German trying to 
maintain his monopoly position. And above all there was the resistance 
of a great religious movement, symbolized by the Chalice (the cup for the 
laity), uniting large segments of all classes of the nation against the 
deadly reproach of heresy “. This meant resistance to the great official 
organization of the Chuch of Rome, resistance to the Roman King who 
invaded the land of his birth as the sword-bearer ot a crusade, resistance 
to that minority of Czechs, especially noblemen, who were faithful 
to (and usually had vested interests in) the old state of things. 

The question was : who would organize this resistance ? Ina country 
in which government had essentially rested upon either a tug of war or a 
compromise between king and barons — who would now organize a 
government without king at a time when the barons were split in their 
loyalties and politics ? The answer was : the cities, and first and fore- 
most among them the city of Prague. 

The task was made much more difficult by the circumstances under 
which it was undertaken. The government of the nation, and especially 
the conduct of the defensive war against Sigismund and his crusading 
armies, had to be organized while there were internal tensions and 
frictions in abundance. The great majority of the Germans, in Prague 


_43- While the Hussite revolution is treated with in every major 

of Bohemia from Palacky onward, and while there is a e monograp 
literature on it, there has been no up-to-date treatment of the whole movement 
in ay language for many decades. The newest approach to it, and factually 
still important while in other ways rather obsolete, is vol. IV of TomEk’s great 
history of Prague ( Pare a ahy), also published, in its second edition, as a 
separate work under the title Déjiny vdlek hustiskych (Prague, 1898). In the great 
déjiny started by Novotny, the volume on this period (1419-1437), in pre- 
tion b F. M. Bantol, has not yet come out, 1 _In western ages the work 
oa von LD, Konig Sigmund und die Reichskrie gg gegen die Hussiien, unich, 
E. Denis, Huss et la guerre des Hussites, ( i rly and F. Litzow, 

ussite Wars (London, 1914), are all somewhat out of 
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as well as in many other cities, had taken their stand with Sigismund 
and the Church of Rome against the Hussite creed and its protagonists. 
In a very few cities near the German border such as Budéjovice or Cheb 
the Germans maintained themselves. In Prague they began to flee 
soon after the outbreak of the open conflict, and those that had remained 
and were not ready to vow allegiance to the cause of the Chalice were, in 
June 1420, expelled from the city “. Prague thereby, for the first time 
in its history, became a purely Czech city. 

But there were tensions inside Prague, partly religious, partly social. 
The more well-to-do burghers especially in the Old Town, some of whom 
had taken the place, economically speaking, of the expelled Germans, 
were inclined to follow the lead of the masters of the University, all of 
them Calixtines or Utraquists, that is, adherents of the Communion in 
both kinds. Foremost among them was the author of this ritual (or of 
its re-introduction), Jacobellus of St#ibro “*. These men, while firm in 
the defense of the Chalice against its enemies, were not ready to go any 
further in deviating from the accepted church doctrines or in supporting 
any revolutionary changes in the structure of society. On the other 
side there were the masses of the little artisans and craftsmen, often 


strengthened by the support of the poor day-laborers, who formed the 


majority of the people of the New Town. They found a gifted and 
effective leader in a preacher who had left a Premonstratensian monas- 
tery to take up the fight against the wealth and corruption of the Roman 
Church : Jan Zelivsky “. It was Zelivsky rather than Jacobellus who 
succeeded in organizing all the forces the revolution could muster in 
Prague. It was his policy to ally the capital with the steadily growing 
sectarian movements in the provinces which were about to organize 
themselves in two great brotherhoods : in the south where, under the 
leadership of some priests, religious fanatics among townsmen and pea- 
sants had united in the newly founded fortress town which they called 
Tabor, and in the east where a similar but religiously less radical sect, 
called Orebites, dominated the region of the upper Elbe with their centre 
in Hradec Krdlové. Both sects or brotherhoods had originally a primi- 
tive democratic structure, both acknowledged priests as their spiritual 
and political leaders, and Tabor (not Oreb) temporarily developed even 
a tendency toward economic communism. While they received support 
both from the rural and the urban population their main significance 


See the chronicle of Lawrence of BrezovA, in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum, 
ed’ Goll, vol. V, 378. This chronicle is one of the main sources for the early 
years of the revo ution. 

45. On Jacobellus, see F. M. Barto3, Literdrni cinnost M. Jakoubka ze Si#ibra, 
(Prague, 1925), F. Borecxt, Misir ahoubeh ze Si#ibra (Prague, 1945), and Z. 
NEJEDLY, Déjiny husitsk¢ho rpévu, i, 1913), Pp. 58-105. 

46. For a treatment of ‘Teli (outside the purely religious 
discussion) see the iled evaluation of his role as a leader of the Prague paupers 
as by F. Graus in Méstské re grange oe v dobé ptedhusitské (Prague, 1949). 

contributes valuable material to the about the social deve- 
it of the lowest urban class, but overrates its influence upon the revolution. 

is an older study by B. AUSTECKA, Jan Zelivsky jako Politik (Prague, 1925). 
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for the time up to 1434 was their ability to mobilize a growing number 
of the provincial towns as carriers of the religious and national ideas 
of the revolution. At this early time their growth did not yet seem 
incompatible with the leading role of Prague; on the contrary the 
alliance with the brotherhoods was of great advantage to Prague and 
Hussitism, especially as first the Taborite sect or brotherhood (inclu- 
ding the elder cities of southern and south-western Bohemia which 
came under its influence) and later also the Orebites had put themselves 
under the military leadership of an elderly, one-eyed squire who happened 
to be both a great organizer and a military genius of the first order : Jan 
Zitka of Trocnov *’. It was the alliance of Prague, largely led by 
Zelivsky and supported by small contingents of some Hussite noblemen, 
with the forces of Tabor, led by Zizka, which achieved the miracles of the 
early years of the revolution. The most important of these were the 
successful defense of Prague against the enormous international armies 
led by Sigismund in the First Crusade, in the spring and early summer 
of 1420 (there were, altogether, to be five such crusades), and the con- 
quest or liberation, in the first half of 1421, of most of the important 
cities of Bohemia. In the course of the great spring campaign of 1421 
the city government of Prague established itself effectively as the supreme 
power in the land. All the towns that had either been conquered or 
that had voluntarily submitted now signed treaties of allegiance to 
Prague “, and Prague appointed its own governors, usually members 
of the lower nobility who had taken service with the capital earlier. 
Zikéa, the general of the Taborites without whose help this success 
could not have been achieved, did not object to this policy as long as the 
towns of the Taborite federation (as well as a few other cities such as 
Zatec and Hradec Kralové, that is, the regional centers of the northwest 
and northeast) could maintain their autonomy. Meantime it was taken 
for granted that the city councilors of Prague should conduct the foreign 
policy of the kingdom, that they should send ambassadors to foreign 
countries such as Poland and Lithuania among whose princes they 
hoped to find a new king “”, or should address to the republic of Venice. 
an offer of alliance against the common enemy Sigismund of Hungary, 
and his son-in-law Duke Albert of Austria ®. 

An attempt at stabilizing this very fluid situation was made when, for 


47. There is a —— amount of literature on Zitka in Czech, starting 
with V. V. Tomex’s Jan Zitka (Prague, 1879), 3 ey German translation), and so 
far ending with PEKaR’s highly controversial Zizka a jeho doba, 4 vols., (Prague, 

39) treating not only Zizka the man but also the Taborite movement and 


PP ao 
t wrongl ba these two completely. The present writer’s book 
on on hiske and the lution is due for early publication by the Princeton 
University Press. 


a For the texts of some of these treaties see Archiv Cesky I, pp. 201, 204, 
ParackyY, Urkundliche Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Hussitenkrieges (Prague,. 


1873,) I, pp. 99, 123. 

49. For e background of Ne erin cae wedge Gott, K. Sigmund und Polen, 
in Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. oe ee tsforschung 1894, 1895, 
and V. Novotny, Nékolik Dispiobds ete etc., in Shornth Zithiv (Prague, 1924). 

50. Paracky, op. cit., I, pp. 39-43. 
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the first time after the outbreak of the revolution, the government of 
Prague invited the estates of the kingdom to a great diet which was held, 
early in June 1421, at Caslav 54. At this meeting, at which delegates 
of all estates from Bohemia and Moravia participated, the leading position 
of Prague was officially recognized, in that in its official documents © 
the “ Burgomasters and Councilors of the Great and the New Town of 
Prague’ had precedence before the archbishop of Prague (who had 
shortly before joined the Hussite camp) and before the lords of the 
kingdom. The diet solemnly deposed Sigismund as King of Bohemia, 
emphatically endorsed the great Hussite charter called the Four Articles 
of Prague * and elected a regency council of twenty men, among them 
only five lords, the same number of knights, the rest representing the 
cities : four for Prague, two for the Taborite towns, another four repre- 
senting other cities. Three of these were royal towns, the last one being 
one of the archiepiscopal towns which had always had a somewhat higher 
standing than the towns owned by secular lords. 

At the time of the Caslav Diet of June 1421 Prague probably reached 
the zenith of her power during the revolution. There was then no 
higher authority which could have told the burgomasters or councilors 
of the twin cities what to do, and the city judge likewise had become an 
elected official. Prague had become not only a city republic but to 
some extent a democracy, even though the frequent elections, reflecting 
the internal struggles, were probably never free of irregularities and quite 
often were performed simply by acclamation. Zelivsky proved himself 
a master in manipulating the masses and in building up what might 
almost be called the apparatus of a political party, but in the process 
the resistance against him, especially on the side of the more conser- 
vative masters of the University, began to grow. Twice Zelivsky lost 
his position of power through adverse elections brought about by ener- 
getic counteraction of his enemies, among them especially some members 
of the high nobility whom he constantly attacked as corrupt and trea- 
sonous. Eventually he took two important steps to consolidate his power. 
In July 1421, upon his recommendation, the two cities of Prague, Old 
and New Town, were combined into one great city with a common city 
council in which the representatives of the New Town, most of them his 
adherents, were more strongly represented than before *, This change 


51. See F. G. Heymann, “ The National Assembly of Caslav ”’, in Medievalia et 
Humanistica, Fasciculus VIII, January 1954, Pp. 32-55. 

52. See especially Archiv. III, pp. 226 ff. 

53- The articles demand that 1.) the word of God be qeenshed freely, 2.) the 
chalice be given to “all true Christians ’’’, 3.) all priests be deprived of worldly 
power and back to apostolic poverty, and 4), Sestal sins be prohibited and 

unished. See about the origin of the charter F. M. Barto3, Do cty# artykulé 
(Prague send) ond Husitstut a cizina (Prague, 1931) ; and (overrating the influence 
of Wiclif) : Mathilde Untirz, “‘ Die is der vier Prager Artikel ” in Sitzungs- 
See Bau a y he oe yo ae iept t Pk IV tt 

54. REZOVA, op. cit., p. OMEK, Déjepis mésta y IV, pp. 181 ff. 
The third * the Small Side on the lefi bank of the Vitawa, bai’ been so 
ruined by the ting early in the war that for a few years it ceased to exist as a 
legal township. 
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did not last very long, nor did it prove a safe enough guarantee for main- 
taining Zelivsky’s position, especially after a military defeat (in a battle 
with the Misnians at Most) had done considerable damage to his pres- 
tige. Some weeks later he objected to Prague’s participation in a new 
diet called to Kutna Hora by the regency council, but was, after long 
negotiations, overruled *. (It is characteristic for the position still 
held by Prague that without her full participation the diet could not 
even have taken place). Eventually Zelivsky tried to establish what for 
all practical purposes was his personal dictatorship. He had one of his 
followers, a youngish knight named Hvézda of Vicemilice, elected 
captain general of Prague with extraordinary powers not only over the 
military forces but also over the civilian population of the city ™. 
Zelivsky’s dictatorship was shortlived. It had been established at 
the time of the second crusade. The first campaign of this crusade had 
broken down when a large army from Germany proved unable to con- 
quer the relatively small city of Zatec. More dangerous was the follo- 
wing invasion of eastern Bohemia by a strong Hungarian army led by 
Sigismund personally. But this army was defeated and largely destroyed 
in a series of brilliant victories won under the leadership of Zizka, not- 
withstanding the fact that the latter had meantime gone completely 
blind 5’. But once the danger had receded and the victorious armies 
returned to Prague the internal struggle revived. It was mainly for 
reasons of religious policy — he had favored or at least tolerated the so- 
called Pikarts, a radical religious sect which amar gs the real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Communion — that Zelivsky now found himself 
deserted even by his old allies of the Hussite “‘ Left”, that is by Zizka 
and the other leaders of Tabor. In what might be termed a first attempt 
at a Thermidor, Zelivsky and his friends were deprived of all their political 
power °*, and a few weeks later, on March 8, 1422, he and nine of his 
leading adherents were arrested and, without any trial, put to death ®. 
With Zelivsky’s death the party of the “ Little people ”, especially in 
the New Town of Prague, did not die yet. It remained moderately 
active in the further course of the revolution, in rather close contact 
with the Orebite brotherhood of eastern Bohemia. But the end of 
Zelivsky’s personal rule in the Old Town (even though immediately 
after his death the city council returned once more into the hands of 
his friends) helped to pave the way for the temporary return of the 
country to a monarchical government. After lengthy negotiations Grand 
Duke Witold, the great ruler of Lithuania and cousin of the Polish King 
Wladyslaw Jagiello, accepted the Bohemian crown (in what turned 


55. BREZOVA, op. cit., p. 509. 

56. Ibid., p. 514. 

57- One of these battles, fought before the gates of Kutn4 Hora, is particulary 
noteworthy as it is the first military encounter in history at which the offensive 
use of fiel sey is reliably reported. (BREZOVA, op. cit., 0. 534). 

58. See Archiv ceské, I, PP: 209-212. 

59. See Stati letopisové cesti, ed. Palacky, Scriptores rerum Bohemicarum III 


(Prague, 1829), appendix 4, pp. 480-485. 
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out to be a somewhat less than binding form) and sent to Bohemia, as his 
personal representative and viceroy, his nephew Sigismund Korybut. 
The new regent, after a short campaign against the adherents of King 
Sigismund in Moravia, entered Prague on May 16, 1422. Almost 
immediately the royal cities which had given their allegiance to Prague 
the year before, now vowed their loyalty to Prince Korybut as the repre- 
sentative of the “ postulated king” Witold. At another great diet at 
C4slav, held almost exactly a year after the first, Prince Korybut pro- 
mised to abide by and fulfill the Four Articles of Prague, and was the- 
reupon solemnly recognized, pending the arrival and coronation of 
Witold, as the regent of the Kingdom of Bohemia and the margravate 
of Moravia, and in addition received a special declaration of loyalty 
from Zizka and the two other captains representing the Taborite fede- 
ration . 

Korybut’s regency had considerable significance for the development 
of the political situation of the cities during this stage ot the revolution. 
His goal, clearly, was the restoration of a stronger monarchical power, 
and he therefore favored the more conservative elements in Prague as 
well as in other cities. True he did not take away the right of the city 
council to elect the city judge, but he re-established the office of sub- 
chamberlain which had been in abeyance since almost the beginning 
of the revolution. He took over the mint of Kutna Hora as well as the 
newly established mint in Prague. He introduced fairly strict police 
measures against political subversion, and even subjected the powerful 
gilds of Prague to new regimentation **. He also seems to have felt 
that the autonomous status of some of the royal towns — that is, those 
that had never acknowledged Prague as their liege lord and had therefore 
not, afterwards, transferred their allegiance to the prince-regent — 
could no longer be tolerated. Accordingly he undertook a special cam- 
paign to force the city of Hradec Krdlové, the center of the Orebite 
movement, to change its city government and do homage to him as their 
lord ®. 

While this tightening of the reins of government in relation to the 
cities did not find any resistance among the more conservative elements 
in the Old Town of Prague or among those barons that had always looked 
askance at the steadily increasing power of the cities, it was opposed 
by the “ leftist ’’ elements both in the New Town of Prague and in the 
Taborite federation, the latter probably fearing for their own autonomy 
after what had happened to Hradec Krdlové. However an attempt made 
by two Taborite generals to overthrow, in cooperation with the Zelivist 
party of the New Town, the government of Prince Korybut was thwarted 


An invitation to this diet a in A. NEUMANN, Novéd prameny k déjindm 
hesitates na Moravé (Olomouc, noUC, 193°) »P Pet mn For Zitka’s declaration see Archiv. 
éesky, III, p P. 301, and all editi lected letters and messages. The 
date of the alet has heretofore (based on a guess by Falack}) erroneously been 
believed to be April oh ag May 1422. 

61. See TomEk, op » P. 255. 
62. Stati letopisood tetli > i, p. 53- 
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by the watchfulness and the skill of the sub-chamberlain, William 
Kostka of Postupice *. The counter-measures taken by Korybut 
smashed, for the time being, all attempts at re-establishing the former 
strong position of the Zelivists *. But this whole development toward 
a more authoritarian set-up was stopped or at least interrupted when, 
in the course of the intricate diplomatic game played between King 
Sigismund and the two royal cousins in Poland and Lithuania, Prince 
Korybut was, in the spring of 1423, recalled by his uncles. 

Korybut’s partial successes on this road encouraged the majority of 
the high nobility to rally to the defense of its position as the ruling class 
against the encroachments of the cities. In their eyes the main enemy 
to be subdued was now Zizka. The old general had, sometime late in 
1422, parted ways with Tabor where he had found himself in constant 
conflict with the clergy over some questions of dogma and ritual, and 
had in the spring of 1423 organized a new field army in the region of the 
upper Elbe, enthusiastically supported by the priests and townspeople 
of the Orebites, especially in Hradec Kralové and Caslav ®. When he 
gave his brotherhood and especially its field army a new, strictly binding 
constitution (usually called his Military Ordinance, ‘“‘ vojensky fad ”’ *) 
this step implied a claim to autonomy, also in regard to the status of 
Hradec Krdlové and other cities of this region. In Prague, on the other 
hand, it was taken for granted that with Korybut’s departure the lordship 
over those cities had reverted to the capital. The result was a long and 
bitter civil war between the two main Hussite factions, with Prague 
coming more ard more under the influence of the great barons. In 
October 1423 a diet was called to Prague, (known in history as the 
St. Gall Diet). Just as in June 1421 it elected a regency council, but it 
consisted entirely of members of the high nobility, twelve of them, only 
half of them Hussites (barones sub utraque), the other half Catholics 
(barones sub una). Neither Prague nor any of the other cities was 
represented *7, But the national government which was supposed to 
be established thereby remained strictly on paper. The barons were 
quite unable to enforce the old type class rule which they were striving 
for. There was an early reaction against them even in Prague, and in 
the provinces the civil war continued in Zizka’s favor. In the spring 
of 1424, as the result of a lightning campaign into western Bohemia, 
several cities of the old Taborite confederation as well as Zatec and Louny 
joined him in his fight against the nobles of the Catholic ‘‘ Landfrieden ”’ 
of the Pilsen region. Then, on June 7th, 1424, he beat a strong army of 


63. Ibid., pp. 5 “76. 
64. Archiv sh » p. 216. 
65. See his letters, Archiv desky III, pp. 301, and in all editions of Zitka’s 


66. Fitka’s Military Ordinance, one of the most interesting documents of this 
period, has been printed in various editions, last by F. Svzy)Kovsk*t, Staroceshé 
vojenské #ady ( , 1952). A partial and not quite precise English translation 
is to be found in F. Litzow’s The Hussite War (London, 1914). 

67. See the resolutions of the diet in Archiv desky III, p. 240. 
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Praguers and barons, both Hussite and Catholic, at the great battle of 
Malésov, near Kutna Hora, thereby completely smashing the strength 
of the coalition formed at the St. Gall Diet ®. After this one decisive 
battle almost all the great cities of Eastern Bohemia and the Elbe valley, 
which so far had remained under the suzerainty of Prague, including rich 
Kutn4 Hora, lay at his feet. His next step was directed against Prague 
herself, which he, who had repeatedly saved the capital, now began to 
besiege. But the situation inside Prague had changed again. Prince 
Korybut, urged on by his Czech friends as well as by one political group 
inside Poland (led by the Lord Chancellor Szafraniec), returned to 
Prague in defiance to his royal uncles, expecting to gain the crown of 
Bohemia for himself **. He was well aware that he would never achieve 
his ambition as long as Zizka and the brotherhoods, which by now inclu- 
ded the great majority of all the royal cities and other walled towns of 
the kingdom, stood against him. Thus he opened negotiations with 
Zitka (making use of a diplomatically gifted young cleric, Jan Rokycana) 
which resulted in the peace treaty of Libefi. It replaced the coalition 
of St. Gall which had been concluded along class lines, by a return to the 
all-Hussite coalition, but now more than ever with the brotherhoods and 
the cities in the lead. 

The fight of MaleSov and the pease of Libefi had checked the attempt 
at an early Thermidor of the Bohemian Revolution for a full decade. 
The new-won unitv was expressed tellingly when a great all-Hussite 
army, led by Zizka and containing troops of Prague, of both brother- 
hoods (Orebite and Taborite) and of the Hussite barons undertook a 
campaign to liberate Moravia from the occupation by King Sigismund’s 
son-in-law, Duke Albert of Austria. But just before crossing the border 
Zitka fell ill of the plague and died (October 11th, 1424). 

A great soldier and strict disciplinarian and by no means a doctrinaire 
in his views of the high nobility, ZiZka nevertheless had done more than 
anyone else to limit the power of the great nobles along with that of the 
church, and in his last year he went far in uniting the cities of the King- 
dom, under the sign of the religiously orientated brotherhoods, into a 
single, overwhelmingly powerful federation. With his death their 
dualism remained, indeed the cities of the west and south which for a 
while had left the Taborite federation and joined the Orebite now retur- 
ned to Tabor. The Orebites and especially their field army now called 
themselves Orphans to indicate the loss of their father — Zizka. But 
apart from some minor friction the two brotherhoods, both as town 
federations and as military organizations, cooperated closely. 

The leadership of both brotherhoods — after a short interval following 


68. Stati letopisové esti, pp. 62 ff, See also the fine analysis of the battle 
in ToMAN, Husitshé vdletnictut sa doby Zithovy a (Prague, 1898), pp. 339 ff 

69. In a letter of to Soe 5 ae INDECKE, op. cit., p. 168) 
po a Snr ew ee and King of ba 

"mal aogy Mice = Brom sources, the Chronicon veteris Collegiati Pragensis, in 
H R, 7 eiber der hussitischen Bewegung in Bohmen, Fontes rerum 
Austriacarum, Abt. I (Vienna, 1856) p. 87. 
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Zitka’s death — fell into the hands of militant priests, both of them 
named Prokop. One of them, Prokop the Great or the Bald (Procopius 
magnus or rasus), Officially the head of Tabor, became the virtual leader 
of the nation in the years from 1426 to 1433, while the other one, Prokop 
the Lesser or the Short (Prokupek, Procopius Parvus), a personal friend 
of Zizka’s, proved a highly competent military leader for the Orphans. 
The overall strategy pursued by Prokop the Great was to exert pressure 
on the enemy by invading his own territory (especially Hungary, Austria 
and southern Germany) as against the previous policy, determined 
by the University of Prague, of merely defending the soil of Bohemia ™. 

All through this time the cities of Bohemia were essentially small 
theocratic republics. In the capital Prince Korybut was only able to 
hold out till 1427. He had, in his dealings with the clerics of the Univer- 
sity, backed the most conservative wing which favored reconciliation 
with the Church of Rome at almost any price. But in the inner struggles. 
between the masters of the University it was the more determined Utra- 
quists, led by John Rokycana, who won out. Under his spiritual 
leadership and under the intelligent, elastic and fairly popular adminis- 
tration of William Kostka of Postupice as sub-chamberlain, Prague 
weathered the following years well enough. Around 1430 there was 
even some reconstruction which made it possible for the Small Side to 
take her place again as the third of the boroughs of Prague. And while 
the Old Town continued to be ruled by city councils belonging to the 
moderate right, including the Czech successors of the former German 
patricians, the New Town, closely allied with the Orphans, was free to 
continue on a somewhat more democratic course and to elect some of 
Jan Zelivsky’s former followers into its city council. 

In the other cities, too, the priests remained powerful. In Tabor 
especially they were not only leaders of the army but also directed most 
of the civilian life. Their religious thinking developed in a direction 
ever more divorced from that of the Catholic and even of the Utraquist 
Church. For some time Prokop’s great personality overcame the inner 
frictions and made it possible for the Czechs to speak with one voice 
when they finally, after all those years of fighting, stood before the great 
Church Council of Basel. The Basel Compacts, based on the Four Articles 
of Prague and permitting the Church of Bohemia to dispense the com- 
munion in the two kinds, were virtually secured when in 1433, following 
the siege of Pilsen (the last great stronghold of Catholicism) a new civil 
war broke out in Bohemia. It started with an invasion of the New Town 
by an alliance of all the elements that opposed the brotherhoods, a 
renewal, indeed, of the St. Gall coalition of 1423. This time, partly due 
to mistakes made by the leaders of the brotherhoods, the conservative 
coalition prevailed. The Battle of Lipany (May 30th, 1434) was the 
final answer of the nobility to the victory which Zizka’s brotherhood 


1. The work and organization of the field armies under the two Prokops as 
as the personality of Prokop the Great are the object of an excellent mono- 


gtaph by R. UrsBAneEk, Lipany a honoc polnich vojsk (Prague, 1934). 
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had achieved, almost precisely ten year's earlier, at MaleSov. At Lipany 
there perished not only the two Prokops and many thousands of the 
Taborite “‘ Warriors of God” ” but also the brotherhoods themselves 
and their field armies. With them perished the leading role which the 
towns of Bohemia, united in the two federations, had played during 
the last decade. While the Hussite reformation — like the later Luthe- 
ran and Calvinist reformations essentially a town movement — survived 
the blow, the Hussite revolution as a great social upheaval was ended. 
Characteristically the battle paved the way for the eventual recognition 
of the Emperor Sigismund (he had been crowned by the Pope in 1433) as 
King of Bohemia ™. 

The defeat of Lipany and the social reaction that followed it restored 
to a considerable extent the power of the nobility. In purely economic 
terms it can indeed be said that the barons were the main winners as no 
other social class (without much regard to their religion) inherited such a 
large proportion of the huge tracts of confiscated church land. The 
knights, too, who played the role of the agrarian middle class, emerged 
from the war strengthened economically as well as politically. The main 
losers were the clergy on the one side, and the peasants on the other. 
But what was the result for the cities ? 

The answer cannot be simple. There are great gains on one side, 
painful losses on the other. One and the same process often meant gains 
and losses at the same time. Thus the expulsion of the Germans gave 
many Czechs the opportunity of establishing themselves in new economic 
positions, acquiring houses and land, and especially of taking over comple- 
tely the government of those places. But it also deprived, in some cases, 
those cities of old skills, of experienced guidance and of liquid capital. 
In terms of Bohemia’s cultural development (which was, of course, 
overwhelmingly a city development) the results were predominantly 
damaging. The vigorous flowering of the arts that had largely been a 
result of the cultural competition between Czechs and Germans ceased 
at once, many beautiful buildings, paintings and other works of art were 
destroyed and the Hussites (especially the Taborites) considered most 
forms of art — with the notable exception of music — as sinful just as 
did the English Puritans in the 17th century. The leading cultural 
institution of the country, the University of Prague, lost its splendid 
international standing and became instead a purely national school, 
concentrating completely on its task of theological clarification and 


Yet the great holocaust of those seventeen years of war and revolution 
left a proud inheritance to the cities of Bohemia. They had withstood 
the fierce onslaught of huge foreign armies. They had organized, or 
helped organize, something like a national government by consent at the 


72. on is used in the famous song, often called ‘‘ Zitka’s battle 
song ’’, the melody of which is the Leitmotiv of the movement called Tabor in 
Smetana’s tone poem My Fatherland, and of Dvoték’s Hussite Overture. 

73. About this battle see the final chapter in URBANEK, op. cit. 
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first diet of Caslav, and had rallied in the federation of the brotherhoods, 
putting strong armies in the field which eventually forced the enemy to 
admit Hussite invincibility. They had done all this largely on their own, 
without any orders “from above”. Throughout long times the city 
halls of Bohemia had been the places where the great national decisions 
were made. The burghers, craftsmen, little people of those towns had 
shaped their own fate, and had spoken freely in their own language. 

Even after the defeat of the brotherhoods the nobility could not treat 
the cities as it had done in older times. In the following decades the 
cities kept their political place in the nation by forming the third Curia, 
after the Lords and Knights, of the national diet. Later on, during the 
tule of the Jagiellone kings (1471-1526) attempts were made to deny 
them this right. But the attack, for the time being, was repulsed. It 
was not till 1547 that a Habsburg king, the first Ferdinand, deprived 
Prague of many of its freedoms and privileges, and not till 1620 that, 
fighting for the last time for the freedom of their religion, the Czech 
cities succumbed and lost their voice. 

Even in those dark times that followed their spirit was never quite 
killed. It lived in the works of their great refugees, men like Wenceslas 
Hollar or Jan Amos Comenius. It lived in the great religious traditions 
of the Bohemian and Moravian brethren. And this spirit had a magni- 
ficent awakening when the Czech people experienced their great national 
renaissance at the beginning of the 19th century. 
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LE PROBLEME ETHNIQUE EN ANATOLIE 
par 
Claude CAHEN *. 


"EXPANSION turque est dans l’histoire un phénoméne d’une impor- 
tance comparable aux invasions germaniques, a l’expansion slave, 
aux conquétes arabes ; elle mérite donc une étude aussi poussée, 

pour autant que la documentation le permette, et il faut se défaire de ce 
qui peut parfois rester dans les esprits en Europe chrétienne de sous- 
estimation du phénoméne ou d’attitude a priori hostile 4 son égard. 
Il se trouve que le principal Etat finalement issu de cette expansion, 
l’Empire ottoman, aprés avoir réalisé le plus durable des Etats supra- 
nationaux que l'histoire ait enregistré depuis Rome, a terminé sa carriére 
dans une atmosphére de décadence, a eu a lutter contre |’éclosion neuve 
des nationalismes parmi ses sujets chrétiens, souvent soutenus par le sen- 
timent de l'Europe chrétienne, s’est laissé enfin aller, avec les massacres 
d’Arméniens, 4 d’évidentes atrocités : il en a résulté que tout ce qui est 
turc a été frappé souvent dans |’esprit public d’un discrédit qui, comme 
appréciation d’ensemble, n’avait aucune justification. Naturellement, 
du cété ottoman, on réagissait ; mais une premiére forme de cette réaction 
avait consisté 4 exalter les valeurs musulmanes de |’Etat ottoman, de 
maniére 4 mobiliser au service du régime malade toutes les forces de 
I'Islam, si bien que l’on aboutissait 14 encore 4 une sous-estimation du fait 
ture en soi. Aujourd’hui ob, dégagée de tout ce passé, se consolide une 
République qui est désormais essentiellement turque, rien ne s’oppose 
plus en Europe ni en Turquie a ce que le fait turc soit étudié en lui-méme. 
Mais, par une seconde forme de réaction, bien compréhensible, et telle 
qu’en ont connue presque toutes les nationalités jeunes, quelques histo- 
riens turcs récents, par souci légitime de rassembler et dégager tout ce qui 
est spécifiquement turc, ont peut-étre inversement parfois sous-estimé 
ce qui dans l'histoire turque a été réalisé en étroite symbiose avec les 
héritiers des civilisations antérieures, la musulmane en particulier. Le 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wret, Directeur du Vol. III. 
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but de toute étude concue dans l’esprit d’objectivité scientifique qui 
aurait toujours da prévaloir doit étre 4 la fois de dégager le fait turc en 
soi, puisqu’il a été méconnu, et de le placer dans ses connexions histo- 
riques générales, qui ne doivent pas l’étre non plus. 

On voudra bien, je l’espére, excuser ce que peut paraitre avoir de trop 
large une telle introduction au probléme plus spécial qu’il m’a été demandé 
de traiter ici. Elle n’aurait pas été nécessaire dans une branche de I’his- 
toire plus anciennement constituée ; elle l’a semblé ici pour indiquer dans 
quel esprit sont concus cet article et un suivant, par le méme auteur, 
dans un autre numéro de cette revue. Et un second avertissement sera 
également nécessaire : c’est que, contrairement a ce que peuvent faire les 
auteurs d’articles relatifs 4 des problémes depuis longtemps étudiés, il 
peut étre ici question moins d’un bilan de recherches encore a peine 
ébauchées que d’indications sommaires, provisoires, dont on voudrait 
seulement qu’elles pussent servir, dans une faible mesure, d’incitation 4 
de telles recherches et d’orientation pour les aborder. 


I 


Le phénoméne que nous aborderons ici est celui de la turquisation d’un 
territoire, l’Asie Mineure, au Moyen Age. Mais, si important qu’il ait été 
et qu’il apparaisse aujourd’hui ot ce pays est devenu la patrie turque par 
excellence, il n’est pas le seul dont des peuples turcs aient été les prota- 
gonistes. Sans remonter aux périodes antiques enveloppées d’obscurité, 
il est bien connu que le Moyen Age a assisté plus ou moins vite, plus ou 
moins profondément, a la turquisation de tous les pays steppiques s’éten- 
dant du Tarim a la Mer Noire, et qu’a cété de la « Turquie » il y a aussi 
un « Turkestan ». Il y a donc 1a un cadre possible de comparaisons. Par 
contre, si assurément domination politique et turquisation ont pu étre 
liées, il y a eu a divers moments, en divers pays, établissement de domi- 
nations politiques turques qui n’ont pas entrainé de turquisation : 
l’Empire Ottoman lui-méme n’a presque pas fait progresser la turqui- 
sation qui, en Asie Mineure, était acquise avant lui et l’a seule rendu 
possible. Il y a eu d’autre part dans le monde byzantin et plus encore dans 
le monde musulman des éléments turcs considérables introduits dans les 
armées, par ou certains d’entre eux ont pu accéder au pouvoir politique ; 
mais si de tels faits ont pu faciliter plus tard les contacts entre popu- 
lations indigénes et Turcs, comme la germanisation de ]’armée romaine 
avait pu préparer les esprits a l’acceptation de l’invasion germanique, on 
ne saurait a leur propos parler de turquisation des pays oi ils se produi- 
saient : les Turcs dont il s’agit, acquis jeunes par des razzieurs victorieux 
ou par les marchands d’esclaves, ou méme parfois engagés massivement 
a la suite d’une victoire militaire remportée sur eux, avaient toujours été 
introduits dans les Etats musulmans ou byzantin comme des individus 
incorporés 4 la structure de ces Etats, formés selon elle, en somme 
largement déturquisés. Et l’on constate facilement que le Turc Basésiri 
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4 Bagdad ou le Turc Tatikios dans |’Empire Byzantin, pour ne parler 
que de ces deux-la, n’aidérent pas plus, bien au contraire, a |’établisse- 
ment des vrais Turcs arrivant comme peuple que jadis le Vandale Stili- 
con a celui des Germains contre lesquels il défendait Rome. 

Pour s’en tenir donc aux faits d’authentique turquisation, il y a bien 
eu une turquisation de l’Asie Mineure. Elle frappe particuliérement les 
esprits parce que le pays avait été dans |’Antiquité l’un des foyers les 
plus vivants de l’hellénisme et du christianisme : on constate qu’il est 
devenu turc et musulman, et l’on se demande comment un pareil fait a 
pu se produire. C’est ce dont nous allons maintenant parler. 

Mais il ne sera peut-étre pas encore inutile de rappeler d’abord les 
grandes étapes de l’entrée des Turcs en Asie Mineure. Il y en a deux sur- 
tout, au XI® et aux XIII-xIv® siécles. Les caractéres en sont assez profon- 
dément différents. 

La premiére expansion est du xI® siécle. Les Turcs qui vont s’établir 
en Asie Mineure étaient des pasteurs nomades appartenant a la branche 
des Oghouz, ensemble de tribus établies alors, grosso modo, entre la Mer 
d’Aral et la basse Volga, mais dont certains éléments pénétraient aussi 
dans les steppes du nord de la Mer Noire, jusqu’au bas Danube. Aprés 
avoir subi plus ou moins les influences de la Chine, du christianisme, peut- 
étre du judaisme, ils étaient maintenant en contact avec l’Islam, par 
quelques prédicateurs, mais surtout, pacifiquement, par les marchands, 
et, comme adversaires militaires, par les volontaires musulmans de la 
Guerre Sainte, les ghdzis, nombreux aux confins de la steppe centre- 
asiatique. Vers la fin du x® siécle, ils s’étaient alors, du moins ceux qui 
nous occupent, convertis a l’Islam. I] en résultait qu’ils devenaient a leur 
tour ghdézis, menant maintenant contre leurs fréres de race les razzias 
auxquelles leur genre de vie les avait traditionnellement accoutumés. 
Il en résultait aussi un mélange entre eux et les anciens milieux de 
ghazts, ceux-ci leur inculquant leur « idéologie », ceux-la peu a peu tur- 
quisant l’élément ghézt. Il en résulta en fin de compte une pénétration 
massive de Turcs, en groupes restés organisés 4 leur maniére, dans le vieux 
monde musulman qui n’avait plus de raison religieuse de ne pas les 
adopter. 

Nous n’avons pas a raconter ici comment, pour des raisons qui tiennent 
autant a l’appel ou a l’acceptation de certains milieux musulmans qu’aux 
bouleversements de |’Asie Centrale et 4 une volonté ou une aptitude 
conquérante des Turcs, cette expansion acquit rapidement une ampleur 
considérable, et, loin de s’arréter aux limites du monde iranien, avec 
lequel seul ces Turcs avaient jusque-la été en contact, mena, au milieu 
du x1? siécle a la constitution d’un vaste Empire englobant presque toute 
l’Asie Musulmane, jusqu’aux portes de l’Egypte. L’important ici est de 
comprendre comment il s’en est suivi la conquéte de |’Asie Mineure 
byzantine. Les chefs de l’Empire, les Seldjukides, n’avaient probable- 
ment pas con¢u ni désiré cette conquéte. Iis cherchaient plus 4 réunifier 
sous leur domination le monde musulman qu’a reprendre aux dépens des 
Chrétiens l’expansion des Ages héroiques révolus de 1|’Islam naissant. 
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La base territoriale de leur puissance était en Iran, et l’Iran était le foyer 
de ce qu’ils acquéraient de culture musulmane. On pouvait donc penser 
que I’Iran aussi serait le nouveau domicile des Turcomans — ainsi 
appelait-on, ou turkménes, les Oghouz nomades islamisés. En fait, il n'y 
eut de peuplement turc important en Iran qu’en Adherbaidjan, oi ils 
contribuent, aujourd’hui encore, 4 donner au pays sa physionomie parti- 
culiére. Et une proportion de plus en plus grande du peuple turc s’en- 
gagea au-dela des fronti¢res de |’Islam dans |’Asie Mineure byzantine. 

Les raisons en peuvent étre multiples. Le sud de I’Iran, et I'Iragq, 
avaient un climat trop chaud auquel les Turcs s’accomodaient mal ; en 
Mésopotamie, au Kurdistan, la présence de nomades arabes ou kurdes 
entrainait avec les nouveaux venus des rivalités dont ces derniers n’étaient 
pas toujours sfirs de sortir 4 leur avantage ; mais les principales raisons 
probablement furent autres. Les Turcomans ne pouvaient oublier leurs 
traditions de ghdzts ou de simples razzieurs ; de toutes facons la présence 
de nomades dans des pays de cultivateurs sédentaires, d’hommes igno- 
rants des contraintes administratives dans de vieux pays étatisés, ne 
pouvait que causer des difficultés dont les Seldjukides, tout désireux 
qu’ils étaient de conserver la force turcomane, ne pouvaient sous-estimer 
les périls : il y avait donc lieu de les encourager 4 tourner vers le dehors 
leur activité difficile 4 contenir, voire, 4 l'occasion, de les y entrainer, afin 
de conserver le contact avec eux. Mais d’autres Turcomans, d’eux-mémes, 
précisément qu’ils n’arrivaient pas a se sentir a leur aise dans |’Etat 
seldjukide héritier des administrations musulmanes, franchissaient les 
frontiéres byzantines, afin de trouver un refuge, un refuge conquis de 
force quand on refusait de le leur céder de bon gré. Justement |’Empire 
byzantin avait alors une force de résistance diminuée. Les annexions 
mémes qu'il avait réalisées sur ses frontiéres orientales au début du 
xI® siécle avaient compromis l’homogénéité ethnique et morale de ses 
sujets. L’évolution sociale avait mené au remplacement de la vieille 
armée autochtone par des troupes mercenaires. Puis, pas plus que ne 
Vavaient été les armées de |’Etat ghaznévide en Iran oriental au début 
de l’expansion turque, les armées byzantines n’étaient préparées 4 la 
lutte contre des nomades légers, évitant les forteresses, pénétrant rapide- 
ment en profondeur, constamment sur le pied de guerre. Bref si jusqu’en 
1071 les Turcomans se contentérent de raids, aprés cette date, od avait 
été détruite 4 Mantzikert la derniére grosse armée byzantine, ils s’éta- 
blirent en Asie Mineure a titre définitif, bien plus que ne l’eussent voulu 
les Seldjukides, incapables de conserver sur eux leur contréle dans un 
pays sans cadres administratifs musulmans. Ainsi va se constituer un 
nouveau domaine turc qui, quoi qu’en ait dit l’historiographie posté- 
rieure, est extérieur 4 l’Empire seldjukide, bien qu'une branche de la 
famille seldjukide ait 14 aussi fini par constituer un royaume a son profit. 

Ce nouveau domaine turc, il va se constituer et s’étendre avec la 
complicité d’une partie de la population, non-byzantine ou byzantine. 
Non-byzantine, parce que, en Asie Mineure orientale, une bonne partie 
de ]’élément chrétien non-grec, en particulier arménien, prit ais¢ément son 
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parti de la chute du régime byzantin impopulaire auprés de lui, et, lors- 
qu'il fut avéré que Constantinople était impuissante 4 défendre le pays 
contre l’envahisseur, préféra s’entendre avec ce dernier. Byzantine parce 
que, dans les luttes de factions, des chefs militaires ambitieux, des pré- 
tendants au tréne n’hésitérent pas a faire appel aux Turcs, qu’ils imagi- 
naient peut-étre assimilables a l’égal de ceux qu’ils connaissaient depuis 
longtemps dans leurs rangs. Il semble bien par exemple qu’Antioche fut 
livrée, en Syrie, au chef turc Suleiman fils de Qoutloumouch par un parti 
qui le tenait pour le délégué de |’Empereur byzantin, par opposition 
au chef arméno-grec autonome Philaréte, représentant du parti adverse, 
accusé de complicités arabes 1. La conséquence de ce comportement fut 
que les Turcs se trouvérent rapidement amenés bien plus loin que sans 
doute d’eux-mémes ils n’eussent été, jusqu’aux cétes de l’Egée et des 
Détroits, et mis en possession de villes que seuls ils n’auraient réduites 
que difficilement et lentement. Le systéme militaire et administratif 
byzantin fut détruit avant méme que les Turcomans eussent eu |’idée de 
le détruire ou en tous cas de le remplacer par un autre 4 eux. Lorsque 
plus tard l’Empire byzantin voulut réagir, il était trop tard, et il ne put 
réaliser que des reconquétes circonscrites, elles-mémes destinées a étre 
promptement reperdues. 

Dés la fin du xr® siécle, l’Asie Mineure est, pour l’essentiel, sinon Etat 
turc, du moins domaine de libre évolution turque. 

La seconde grande étape dans le peuplement turc de |’Asie Mineure se 
situe au xI1I® siécle, dans des conditions assez différentes. Les premiers 
envahisseurs n’avaient pas entrainé, il s’en fallait, tous leurs fréres d’Asie 
Centrale, ot il en reste aujourd’hui méme beaucoup encore. A la suite de 
nouvelles pressions en Asie Centrale, de nouveaux Oghouz avaient au 
xir¢ dévalé sur l’Iran oriental ; l’ensemble de |’Orient musulman fut 
ensuite pris en main par les chefs de la province du delta de l’Amou Darya, 
les Khw4rizmchahs, chefs de bandes impitoyables ; la-dessus arriva 
l’assaut mongol, et au cours du second tiers du x11r® siécle tout |’Iran, 
puis l’Asie Mineure turque et la Mésopotamie tombérent aux mains 
du nouvel envahisseur, directement ou, comme ce fut le cas de l’Asie 
Mineure, comme territoire de protectorat. Mais, contrairement 4 ce qui 
avait été le cas des Turcs, les résultats de la conquéte mongole, consi- 
dérables 4 d’autres points de vue, furent de peu d’importance comme 
peuplement mongol, et, fait a priori surprenant, |’aboutissement en fut 
non pas tant l’introduction d’un élément mongol que le renforcement de 
V’élément rurc. Cela se fit de deux facons : devant les Khw4rizmiens un 
peu, puis surtout devant les Mongols, de nombreux groupes de Turcs 
demeurés en Asie Centrale ou sur les confins iraniens se sauvérent en Asie 
Mineure ; mais d'autres Turcs en méme temps avaient été incorporés aux 
armées des conquérants, ou par la suite se ralli¢rent 4 eux, et, vite plus 
nombreux qu’eux, les assimilérent en partie peu 4 peu ; ils arrivérent 


1. Cf. ma Premiére Péndétration (infra, Bibliographie), p. 45 surtout d’aprés Anne 
300. 
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en tous cas avec eux dans les pays conquis, ot ils retrouvaient leurs 
cousins établis de la veille. Ainsi ]’élément turc, en Asie Mineure en parti- 
culier, se trouva-t-il considérablement accra. D’autre part, ces nouveaux- 
venus, 4 peine musulmans, étaient par rapport aux précédents, eux main- 
tenant plus ou moins pliés par force aux exigences d’un Etat musulman, 
encore moins assimilés, et constituaient donc a cet égard un facteur de 
retour en arriére. Enfin naturellement, la distribution des populations 
turques fut pas mal bouleversée, soit simplement parce qu’il fallait des 
places pour les arrivants, soit parce que certains d’entre eux préférérent 
pousser droit au plus loin possible du pouvoir mongol, c’est-d-dire de 
nouveau vers les bords de la Mer Egée et des Détroits, ot |’Empire 
Byzantin, définitivement dissocié par l’assaut latin depuis la Quatriéme 
Croisade, pouvait moins encore qu’au xI® opposer de vraie résistance. 
En attendant qu’a la faveur des luttes balkaniques, certains de ces Turcs, 
les Ottomans, pussent franchir les Détroits mémes et méthodiquement 
engager la conquéte des restes de Byzance et de |’Europe sud-orientale. 


II 


Quels furent maintenant pour le peuplement de |’Asie Mineure les 
résultats de ces deux vagues successives d’immigration ? 

Il est nécessaire, pour l’apprécier exactement, de se rappeler que |’ Asie 
Mineure du xI® siécle n’était plus celle de l’Antiquité. Nous n’avons pas 
& nous occuper en détail de son histoire ethnique dans la période inter- 
médiaire ; il importe cependant d’en dresser un bilan sommaire. Deux 
points doivent étre avant tout soulignés : la faible densité et l’origine 
fraiche d’une partie de la population, la non-hellénisation de beaucoup de 
ses éléments. 

Si les vallées périphériques de |’Asie Mineure, surtout en direction de la 
Mer Egée d’une part, de l’Arménie d’autre part, avaient pu étre trés 
peuplées, jamais les plateaux semi-désertiques du centre n’avaient pu 
abriter qu’une population clairsemée ou concentrée en quelques points 
précis, et le peuplement acquis a la fin de l’Antiquité, subordonné a l’en- 
tretien de travaux agricoles et hydrauliques, était exposé avec une fragi- 
lité particuliére 4 la destruction au cas d’invasion empéchant leur entre- 
tien, Or il y eut plus. L’invasion arabe, la, ne parvint pas 4 une conquéte, 
ni Byzance a la refouler. Le pays fut pour trois siécles soumis au régime 
des razzias et contre-razzias périodiques. Il est inimaginable de croire 
qu'il n’en ait pas considérablement souffert. Par surcroit, il y eut la 
déportation systématique des Pauliciens en Thrace par le gouvernement 
byzantin, qui vida la région des abords de |’Euphrate supérieur (Divrighi, 
etc.). Certes, aprés les reconquétes byzantines des x-xI® siécles, le pays 
fut 1ecolonisé. Les monophysites de la Djérizé vinrent nombreux dans la 
province de Malatya, des Arabes méme les y rejoignirent. Plus tard des 
Arméniens en grand nombre émigrérent de chez eux dans tous les pays 
entre Cappadoce, Cilicie, Antioche, Edesse. Ces transferts de popula- 
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tion complétaient les colonies, surtout slaves, qu’auparavant le gouver- 
nement byzantin avait établies aux points stratégiques frontaliers. On ne 
saurait donc parler de désert. Il reste cependant vraisemblable que la 
densité restait médiocre. En tous cas, et nous aurons A y revenir, étaient 
seuls occupés, en dehors des villes, les endroits susceptibles de mise en 
valeur agricole facile, et il est probable qu’il y a relation entre ce caractére 
et le développement des grands domaines, particuliérement net en Asie 
Mineure. 

D’autre part, cette population ne formait pas bloc. Si l’on peut 
admettre que, dans la moitié occidentale de l’Asie Mineure, la majeure 
partie de la population était hellénisée, méme 1a, dans les districts 
montagneux ou cdtiers d’accés difficile, subsistaient des populations 
inassimilées, autochtones anciens ou descendants des colonies militaires 
des v-vir® siécles. Surtout, dans toute la moitié orientale du pays, les 
Grecs n’étaient plus qu’une faible minorité de dirigeants établis dans les 
villes. Si des Arméniens avaient adopté le catholicisme grec, il ne s’en- 
suivait pas qu’ils eussent cessé d’étre arméniens, et ils ne représentaient 
eux-mémes qu’une partie socialement élevée mais numériquement faible 
et souvent mal vue de la population. L’expansion arménienne, si écono- 
miquement utile qu’elle ait pu étre, compliquait la situation morale et 
« nationale ». A fortiori les Monophysites, les Arabes n’avaient rien de 
byzantin. La-dessus les armées byzantines, pour autant qu’on doit les 
compter comme élément de peuplement, formaient maintenant une Babel 
d’aventuriers que rien ne rattachait 4 la population véritable, ni méme 
aux gouvernants. Ce n’est donc un front ni dense ni uni de résistance 
ethnique ou nationale que pouvait dresser |’Asie Mineure en cas de menace 
extérieure. Et l’on évoque la situation de l’Empire « romain » a l’approche 
des Germains ou des Slaves. 

On l’évoque aussi socialement. Il est connu qu’a Byzance en général 
et en Asie Mineure en particulier, les générations qui précédent |’arrivée 
des Turcs ont assisté 4 la destruction de la paysannerie libre au bénéfice 
de la grande et trés grande propriété. Au lieu de sujets directs d’un Etat, 
il n’y a plus maintenant bien souvent que des quasi-serfs de grands 
personnages. Comment efit-on voulu que ces hommes eussent été enclins 
a défendre activement un régime qu’ils ne connaissaient pas, dont ils ne 
connaissaient qu’un oppresseur immédiat dont ils pouvaient espérer 
qu’une invasion les libérerait ? Et méme quand il restait des paysans 
propriétaires, le fisc byzantin leur était cruel, et il pouvait étre escompté 
que les exigences d’envahisseurs sans bureaucratie seraient moindres. 
Il est connu que ces sentiments sont 4 sa maniére traduits par ]’historien 
byzantin Nicétas lui-méme *. 

C’est donc, en gros, dans une masse tantét amorphe et tantét déchirée 
que les Turcs vont pénétrer. En quel nombre ? 

Aprés les temps ov |’on voyait l’Asie Centrale déversant de siécle en 
siécle vers l’ouest des flots d’>hommes innombrables, on a réagi sainement, 


2. Ed. Bonn, 50. 
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et nul ne croit plus aujourd’hui qu'il eft été alors possible de transporter 
en un seul déplacement plus de quelques dizaines de milliers d’individus, 
femmes et enfants compris. Quatre mille tentes, nous dit une source, des 
premiers Turcomans établis au Khoras4n (Iran nord-oriental) *. Seule- 
ment il ne faut pas exagérer en sens inverse. Le succés appelle le succés, 
et au premier déplacement succédent d’autres déplacements ; si bien 
qu’on peut tout de méme atteindre assez vite deux ou trois cent mille 
hommes (chiffre purement hypothétique, faut-il le dire ?). D’autre 
part, ce qui compte n’est pas le chiffre absolu, mais relatif. Dans les zones 
préférées par les Turcomans pour la vie pastorale, la population était 
clairsemée, et leur arrivée, évidemment, la rendit plus clairsemée encore. 
Il ne faut certes pas se représenter la population entiére n’ayant le choix 
qu’entre la mort ou la fuite, et, aprés 1071, dans les régions occupées et 
non plus attaquées, il n’y eut plus de massacres. Mais dans les zones 
périphériques |’état de guerre ou plutét de razzia a duré longtemps, et il 
reprendra encore avec les migrations consécutives a l’invasion mongole ; 
certainement 14 une forte proportion des paysans ont été tués, ou ont 
fui, ou ont été, quand elles le pouvaient, évacués par les autorités byzan- 
tines *. Les aires de vie agricole ont reculé plus ou moins durablement 
devant les aires pastorales, propices a la turquisation. I] est vrai que des 
paysans, méme indigénes, reviendront ultérieurement peupler certains 
de ces territoires une fois pacifiés, mais encadrés dés lors dans une société 
nouvelle. 

D’autre part, l’élément nouveau politiquement dominant a pour ainsi 
dire créé les conditions de sa progressive suprématie numérique. Sans se 
laisser aller 4 des spéculations, justes peut-étre en leur principe, mais 
incontrélables, sur les relations existant entre natalité et conquéte chez 
les uns, défaite chez les autres, on peut admettre que les vaincus, de force 
ou par diplomatie, ont laissé beaucoup. de leurs filles dans la couche des 
vainqueurs : d’ott un mélange sanguin, une métisation, indifférente aux 
vainqueurs ne considérant la filiation que paternelle, mais une multi- 
plication des enfants élevés dans le cadre de la société turque, une raré- 
faction des enfants élevés dans la société indigéne. Puis il y avait l’escla- 
vage, de vaincus capturés dans les zones de guerre ou de recrutement 
extérieur par les marchands, auxquels les ressources tirées des victoires 
permettaient de faire de bons achats : ainsi vont se multiplier les indi- 
vidus qui, si leur sang n’est plus purement turc, constituent un apport 
a la société nouvelle, sont intégrés au systéme turc. 

Ce peuplement, malgré la prépondérance de 1’élément turcoman nomade 
chez les conquérants, il ne faut pas cependant l’imaginer comme pure- 
ment ni rural, ni, 4 la campagne, nomade. On aura 4 y revenir dans un 
autre article, mais il faut l’indiquer tout de suite ; parmi les nouveaux- 
venus, il faut distinguer tout de méme divers éléments. I] y a une majorité 
de nomades, mais, parmi ceux-lA mémes, 4 cété de véritables grands 


3. Cf. mon « Maliknameh et l’histoire des origines seldjukides », dans Oriens, 


1949. 
4. Anne Comnéne, XV, 1-5. 
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nomades comme les Yuruks modernes, de petits transhumants, qui 
peuvent trés bien étre en dehors de |’été attachés 4 un village, forment la 
transition avec quelques véritables sédentaires, dés l’origine peut-étre 
ou en tous cas ultérieurement. D’autre part, il y a des chefs, des garnisons, 
qui s’installent en ville, méme si rien ne les y avait préparés : au moment 
de la Premiére Croisade, Qilidj Arslan résidait 4 Nicée, et si, devant 
l’attaque, il prit la campagne, sa « familia » resta dans la ville. C’était 
déja 4 Antioche, et non en rase campagne, que onze ans auparavant il 
avait été momentanément fait prisonnier, alors enfant, par le Sultan 
Malikchah 5. 

Progressivement ce peuplement nouveau des villes s’accrut. Si lente 
qu’ait pu étre l’élaboration de l’Etat seldjukide « de Roum », elle se fit. 
Cela signifie, outre des garnisons, des fils de chefs de turcomans élevés en 
otages 4 la Cour du Prince, tout un personnel de cette cour et des suites 
des grands, des employés de |’administration, des directeurs « spirituels » 
aussi. C’est en ville qu’arrivent, largement accueillis par les princes, les 
Iraniens qui enseignent a ces citadins nouveaux les pratiques de |’admi- 
nistration et les richesses culturelles de 1’Islam classique. C’est en ville 
que le prestige croissant du régime qui se développe peut exercer une 
influence de conversion sur les notables indigénes désireux de s’y faire 
une place. Konya, la capitale, mais aussi Kaiseri, Siwas, sont non seule- 
ment au XIII® siécle des centres urbains importants, mais des foyers 
d’assimilation a la société nouvelle. 

On voit cependant qu’il faut, dans une certaine mesure, distinguer 
deux choses : turquisation et islamisation, assimilation plus générale & 
l’état nouveau sans turquisation nécessaire. Il y a dans les plateaux, il ya 
surtout aux frontiéres, des Turcomans restés fidéles au « turquisme ». 
Et il y a la population des villes, de sang plus mélé, de civilisation plus 
raffinée, largement iranisée, et qui tend 4 considérer avec un certain 
mépris ces « Turcs », 4 frapper le nom d’une espéce d’indignité : qu’on 
regarde comment s’exprime, par exemple, le bourgeois de Qonya ano- 
nyme qui, vers la fin du x11I° siécle, écrivit le Seldjukndmeh de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale de Paris *. La culture de cette société ne s’exprime que 
dans les vieilles langues de culture, un peu l’arabe, surtout le persan. La 
littérature islamique de langue turque, en Asie Mineure, n’est pratique- 
ment pas antérieure 4 l’invasion mongole, qui introduisit en Asie 
Mineure des Turcs d’Asie Centrale ayant eu une littérature turque depuis 
un siécle, et elle restera mineure par rapport a l’iranienne, qui l’emportera 
en masse, en valeur, en diversité, jusqu’a l’apogée, ou presque, de l’Em- 
pire Ottoman. Aussi ne peut-on parler sans doute encore d’une véritable 
unité « nationale » méme entre musulmans d’Asie Mineure, et bien sou- 
vent des Turcomans s’y conduisent au contraire en adversaires des musul- 
mans urbanisés, déturquisés, du régime seldjukide : par exemple, lors du 
fameux soulévement social-religieux de Baba Ish4q dans la quatriéme 
décade du x111° siécle. La méme opposition existe d’ailleurs entre les indi- 

4 Prem. Pén 

6. Ed. Seculaniis « et trad. turque F. Nariz Uz.uk, Ankara, 1952. 
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génes en cours d’assimilation, les ruraux se mélant aux frustes Turcomans, 
les citadins aux musulmans évolués. 

Entre les deux éléments, turcoman et citadin, la conquéte mongole 
va modifier le rapport de forces. Non que les Mongols aient rien fait en 
général pour favoriser les Turcomans, le plus souvent hostiles a leur 
domination ; mais la multiplication des Turcomans, la désintégration du 
pouvoir seldjukide qu’aucune autorité mongole ne remplace suffisam- 
ment hors des régions centrales, provoquérent aux frontiéres occidentales 
et méridionales la formation de beylicats turcomans autonomes, qui par 
la suite absorbérent une partie du domaine central lui-méme : les Qara- 
manides, par exemple, jusqu’a la ville de Qonya. Pour les combattre, le 
régime parfois ne trouva rien de mieux que de leur opposer d’autres Tur- 
comans, transplantés en cette occasion, et qui ne tarderont pas a devenir 
également autonomes : tels les Germyan, d'origine confuse, établis vers 
1275 en Anatolie occidentale 7. Assurément, entre ces Turcomans et les 
musulmans des villes, le contraste tend 4 diminuer avec le temps, les 
premiers — du moins leurs chefs — se teintant de culture urbaine 4 mesure 
qu’ils annexent les villes ; il n’en reste pas moins que leur progres signifie 
un progrés du « turquisme », et, s’il ne faut pas exagérer la portée, trés 
circonscrite, de la mesure par laquelle un Qaramanide en 1277 voulut 
introduire le turc comme langue administrative ®, il reste que c’est a ce 
moment qu’apparait la littérature turque en Asie Mineure. 

En gros donc, il y a deux processus inverses : dans les zones centrales de 
l’Etat seldjukide et en particulier dans les grosses villes, l’islamisation 
{ou, si l’on veut, la seldjukidisation) a débordé, souvent précédé, la tur- 
quisztion ; dans les plateaux steppiques et aux frontiéres byzantines, 
la turquisation a débordé et précédé l’islamisation véritable. C’est au 
xive siécle, avec la désintégration de l’autorité seldjukido-mongole et 
Yessor des beylicats, que la fusion des deux commencera a s’opérer. Mais 
il faut bien se rappeler que l’expansion nouvelle des beylicats vers l’ouest, 
et en particulier celle des Ottomans, est issue de la zone turcomane. 
Ce qui ne signifie naturellement pas que ces Turcomans n’aient pas 
ultérieurement entrainé a leur tour dans leur ceuvre les éléments isla- 
misés urbains dont le concours sera indispensable a l’organisation de leur 
Empire. 


Ill 


A l'intérieur du schéma trés général qui vient d’étre dessiné, quelques 
problémes plus spéciaux peuvent étre évoqués. 

Pouvons-nous établir la liste des tribus oghouz qui ont participé (ou 
dont des ‘membres ont participé) au peuplement de l’Asie Mineure ? Le 
probléme, a vrai dire, présenterait peu d’intérét si l’on espérait marquer 

7. Cf. mes « Notes sur l’histcire des Turcomans de Rum », dans Journal A siatique, 


i surtout p. 349 sq. 
. Les actes que nous possédons restent longtemps encore en majorité non- 
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par 1a des différences, qui ne peuvent étre décelées, soit entre les tribus 
immigrantes, soit entre celles-ci et d’autres restées en Asie Centrale. Mais 
on peut de cette étude tirer d’autres enseignements. Le point de départ 
doit ici étre, selon une méthode régressive, la constatation linguistique 
qu'il se retrouve aujourd’hui parmi les noms de villages en Asie Mineure 
& peu prés tous ceux des tribus oghouz connues au Moyen Age en Asie 
Centrale. C’est-a-dire qu’a |’émigration ont participé des Oghouz de 
toutes les tribus, donc certainement une notable partie du peuple. 
D’autre part, ces noms ne sont pas exclusifs de bien d’autres, qui évoquent 
un chef de groupe, une localité d’Asie Centrale (sans parler des noms 
indigenes conservés), et d’autre part ils sont dispersés. C’est-a-dire 
que si hors d’Asie Mineure l'histoire connait des blocs tribaux restés 
unis, au x1r® et au dela (Ivai des confins adherbaidjanais, Afchars de 
Choumleh en Bas-Iraq et Khouzestan, Salghour de Fars), en Asie Mineure, 
quelques souvenirs qu’aient pu conserver les Turcomans de leurs liens 
de tribus, celles-ci se sont morcelées et entremélées, et l’on ne voit pas. 
que ce soit de tels liens qui aient décidé de la localisation des ensembles. 
supérieurs 4 un campement, un village, soit qu’ils aient déja émigré 
entremélés, soit qu’ils aient été volontairement disséminés plus tard 
par les princes, ou les deux. On ne voit méme pas qu’aucun réle spécial 
soit dévolu aux Qinigs, tribu d’origine des Seldjukides, dont il est fort 
peu question. 

Enfin, si l’on peut bien établir par la toponymie la liste des tribus 
dont des membres ont une fois ou |’autre mis les pieds sur le sol de |’Asie 
Mineure, il est extrémement difficile de déterminer si elles étaient déja 
ou non toutes représentées lors de la migration du xI® siécle. Quelques 
noms seulement sont sfirement attestés dans l’Empire Seldjukide (Qiniq ? 
Déger ? Afchar, Salghour, Ivai), et de ceux-ci en Asie Mineure aucun 
avant l’invasion mongole (les Afchar, juste au lendemain). Le seul nom 
donné par les textes n’a méme pas été lu de facon sfire (yavuki, yaruki ?), 
et le rapprochement qui en a été suggéré avec les Ivai®, possible, ne 
saurait étre considéré comme prouvé. Ce n’est peut-étre que de la période 
post-mongole que date le brassage général révélé par la toponymie. 
Il est possible qu’un dépistage systématique de tous les noms de tribus 
turques dans les textes relatifs 4 l’Asie mineure permette un jour d’établir 
un tableau plus précis des bans successifs de la migration. 

On peut également se demander si, 4 partir du moment oi il y a eu un 
Etat seldjukide organisé, il y a eu de sa part une politique du peuplement. 
On peut trouver des indices de telles initiatives. I] peut s’agir d’appels & 
des paysans non-turcs, non-musulmans, pour la remise en valeur d’un 
terroir abandonné ™. Mais il peut s’agir aussi de distribution de la popu- 
lation turque. Celle-ci peut avoir diverses raisons d’étre : constituer une 
occupation turque de pays militairement menacés, disperser des éléments 
turcomans oppositionnels, recruter des hommes de main au service d’une 


9. Faruk Simer, Yiva Oguz boyuna déir, dans Tiirk Mecmuasi, 1951. 
10. Nicétas 504-5. 
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ambition privée. L’afflux des Turcomans aux frontiéres, spontané en 
général, a pu étre provoqué en certains cas : par exemple face aux Armé- 
niens dans le Taurus cilicien. De telles transplantations peuvent étre 
accompagnées de la reconnaissance par le gouvernement seldjukide a un 
chef turcoman du pouvoir sur le groupe transplanté ; mais il faut se 
garder de croire qu’une telle reconnaissance 4 cette époque signifie 
l’abandon de |’administration du territoire, qui ne sera réalisé, en fait, 
qu’aprés la chute du régime seldjukide. 


Contrairement donc 4 ce qu’on a parfois paru croire, il parait difficile 
de dire qu’il n’y a pas eu d’une part un important peuplement turc, 
d’autre part une importante assimilation d’éléments indigénes. Cela dit, 
il est bien entendu qu'il subsiste tout de méme 4 1l’époque seldjukido- 
mongole d’importants groupes d’indigénes non-islamisés. I] faut tout 
simplement éviter d’imaginer, par rapprochement avec les développe- 
ments modernes, qu’ils aient nécessairement eu le sentiment d’étre des 
minorités brimées. Pas plus en tous cas, bien souvent, pour ceux qui 
pouvaient comparer, que leurs ancétres ou leurs cousins par le régime 
byzantin antérieur ou voisin. S’il est vrai que la pression de 1’Islam a pu 
étre forte, nulle part les chrétiens, une fois soumis, n’ont été empéchés de 
pratiquer leur religion, et l'on sait que des groupes compacts ont survécu 
jusqu’aux temps contemporains. A |’époque seldjukide, ils étaient encore 
majoritaires. Seulement, une majorité 4 condition d’étre considérée en 
bloc, ce qu’il est impossible de faire, car elle ne s’est jamais elle-méme 
considérée ainsi, au contraire. Les deux groupes essentiels, Grecs et 
Arméniens, continuaient 4 ne pas s’aimer et, au surplus, n’occupaient 
pas les mémes pays. Entre Arméniens, l’incontestable conscience d’une 
espéce d’ « Armenentum » n’excluait pas les farouches luttes de sectes et 
de clans ; ceux qui étaient proches du royaume arménien de Cilicie 
étaient plus ouverts aux influences occidentales, ceux qui étaient restés 
en Arménie songeaient surtout a préserver leur autonomie religieuse 
face aux ambitions grecques ou latines et a éviter toute apparence de 
provocation a l’égard des maitres musulmans. Un moment, les uns comme 
les autres purent croire que le régime mongol leur profiterait, en raison 
des sympathies politiques de leurs chefs : ce fut le contraire qui advint. 
Alors que, malgré des drames locaux comme les massacres opérés par des 
Kurdes dans le bassin du haut-Tigre a la fin du x1t® siécle, les Arméniens 
étaient restés la masse de la population en Arménie jusque-la, mainte- 
nant |’écroulement des autorités étatiques, les progrés du nomadisme aux 
dépens de l’agriculture comme conséquence des dévastations, aménent 
la pénétration graduelle de l’Arménie par les Kurdes au sud, les Turco- 
mans 4 |’est et au nord, qui devaient finir par rendre les Arméniens mino- 
ritaires dans leur propre patrie d’origine. 

Entre Grecs d’Asie Mineure, qui pourrait méme affirmer qu’il y ait eu 
au x11I® siécle une conscience politique unifiée ? La considération essen- 
tielle est cette fois l’existence d’une « émigration » grecque, et de la 
distinction sociale entre restés et partis. St les « cadres » monophysites 
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sont restés, si, en dehors de quelques groupes cappadociens passés en 
Cilicie les chefs arméniens sont restés, les dignitaires ecclésiastiques et les 

propriétaires grecs, qui avaient un refuge possible, ont, eux, 
« déserté ». Il en resta certes, et il n’y a eu contre eux aucune politique 
seldjukide d’expulsion ; mais, devant des conditions d’existence devenues 
dures, ou en tous cas inférieures 4 leur passé, beaucoup sont partis. 
Assurément, les couches moyennes et inférieures demeurées sur place 
représentaient un potentiel de résistance que l'avenir devait attester : 
mais il s’est certainement opéré entre elles une dissociation entre l’atta- 
chement a leurs usages, que rien n’interdisait, et l’adhésion morale 4 un 
régime byzantin qui les avait dans une certaine mesure abandonnées 
aprés les avoir exploitées. D’autre part, ils ne possédaient forcément pas 
toute la culture byzantine des éléments aristocratiques. Dans ces condi- 
tions, leur résistance était négative, purement locale, sans coordination, 
condamnée a des replis successifs. Lors de l’unité ottomane, les hauts 
dignitaires grecs pourront bien essayer de les reprendre en main : il 
n’était pas question de propagande antimusulmane, et les groupes grecs 
subsistants, cétes mises 4 part, n’étaient plus, numériquement et quali- 
tativement, que l’ombre de ce qu’ils avaient pu étre. Dans le régime 
seldjukide méme, on n’a nullement |’impression d’une opposition, fat- 
elle passive, au régime. Au fond, on avait depuis longtemps vu des 
armées étrangéres et, exploitation pour exploitation, 1l’exploitation 
seldjukide n’était pas pire. On se demande méme si les Grecs ont ressenti 
a l’égard des Turcs, dont tant avaient été enrédlés dans leurs rangs, le 
sentiment de se trouver devant des étrangers, comme certainement ils 
lavaient ressenti devant les Arabes. Des nobles grecs, une branche de la 
famille des Gavras, et méme une branche de celle des Comnénes, firent 
carriére au service des Seldjukides, et Michel Paléologue ne fut pas 
considéré comme un traitre pour |’avoir fait un moment ; de leur cété, 
les Sultans seldjukides n’avaient nullement une politique systéma- 
tiquement antibyzantine, et il y eut dans leurs familles des Grecs et des 
Grecques considérés bien que chrétiens ; les Turcomans, eux, attaquaient 
les Grecs, mais — faut-il le répéter — avec des complicités paysannes 
indigénes. I] faut constamment ici considérer ensemble comme étroite- 
ment imbriqués les facteurs ethniques et sociaux. Naturellement ce que 
nous venons de dire du réle de certains grands indigénes ne signifie pas, 
comme on a tendu a le penser jadis, que ce qu'il y a eu de positif dans 
l'Etat seldjukide est de création indigéne : pour l’essentiel, aucun doute 
n'est possible, l’Etat seldjukide est un Etat turco-iranien. 

Il reste 4 considérer le peuplement turc en face de deux autres éléments, 
l’arabe et le kurde. A aucun moment le peuplement turc n’empiéta réelle- 
ment sur le domaine arabe. Sur les confins syro-djéziréens, peut-étre le 
mordit-il un peu, peut-étre quelques Bédouins furent-ils refoulés : en 
gros les limites sont dés la fin du xr® siécle ce qu’elles resteront jusqu’au 
xx® siécle. Par contre, les Turcomans ont pénétré en pays kurde, dans le 
bassin du haut-Tigre en particulier. Il se peut que parfois, mais non 
systématiquement, ils aient fait figure de plus grands nomades en face 
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de petits transhumants 4 villages. Ils ont eu avec les Kurdes au début 
et encore dans quelques cas ultérieurs des altercations un peu rudes 4, 
mais il y a eu aussi des interpénétrations et peut-étre de véritables métis- 
sages. Il est probable que les régimes seldjukide et mongol ont volon- 
tairement ou non favorisé l’expansion kurde vers le haut-Euphrate. 

En résumé pour cette section de notre exposé, nous pouvons dire que 
si, au Moyen-Age, I’Asie Mineure, surtout centrale et occidentale, con- 
serve d’importants éléments indigénes chrétiens, |’élément soit turc soit 
musulman se rapprochant peu a peu des Turcs est numériquement déja 
fort, et, plus dynamique, plus élevé socialement, plus uni, est bien déja 
lélément dirigeant, non seulement politiquement, mais dans la vie d’en- 
semble du pays. Un témoignage linguistique est ici éloquent, car les 
voyageurs ne s’y sont pas trompés. La Terre Sainte, et tout aussi bien 
les autres pays ot des dynasties turques ont régné, n’ont jamais pour eux 
perdu leur nom antérieur. L’Asie Mineure est, elle, explicitement, dés la 
période seldjukide propre, avant les Mongols, la « Turquie » 1”. Ce fait 
ne peut étre fortuit. 


IV 


L’exposé que l’on vient de lire est élémentaire, incomplet, provisoire. 
Tel quel, il suffit tout de méme, semble-t-il, 4 retirer 4 la turquisation de 
l’Asie Mineure ce caractére « incroyable » qu’on a eu parfois l’air de lui 
conférer. Elle n’apparait pas plus extraordinaire que la slavisation des 
Balkans, la magyarisation de la Pannonie, l’arabisation des pays entre 
Maghreb et Mésopotamie. Si elle a pu étre considérée comme telle, c’est 
parce qu'on a mis face a face l'image d’Epinal d’une Asie Mineure calquée 
de l’antique, qui n’était plus vraie, et celle de Turcs brutes incapables, 
grossiére et extérieure aux véritables termes du probléme. Assurément 
la turquisation de l’Asie Mineure n'est exactement comparable 4 aucun 
des autres phénoménes précités. La conquéte arabe avait été celle de pays 
hautement civilisés, pratiquement sans destruction ; celles des Slaves 
et des Hongrois se produisirent dans des régions au contraire plus ruinées 
et plus frustes que l’Asie Mineure, avec des conquérants qui n’étaient 
adossés 4 aucune civilisation comparable 4 ce qu’était l’Iran pour les 
Turcs. Une confrontation ne peut donc pas étre instituée 4 tous égards. 
Elle est tout de méme instructive et suggestive. Elle nous invite 4 nous 
méfier de quelques mirages : du mirage d’une terre qui, parce qu'elle a 
été un jour un foyer de civilisation solide, le serait nécessairement d’une 


11. Cf. Les troubles des années 1185 et suivantes au Diyar Bakr (mon « Diyar 


Bakr au des Ortokides », dans JA, 1935), et ma « Contribution & 
Vhistoire du 6 ho au XIVv® siécle », 2, sous presse pour la méme revue. 

12. oe ee témoignage du Turquie » est dans le récit de la 
Croisade de Barberousse (igo) de I Htstria Pe inorum (éd. Throust, pp. 3 
), avec les textes apparentés d’ vpn de morte Frederics (i 
8, 113, 175). Au xe, ie mot est dans Simon de St (uentin (dans VINCENT DE 

BEAvVAIs, Historiale, livre XXX), Guillaume de Rubrouck, etc... 
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maniére immuable a travers le temps et ne pourrait donc succomber 
qu’a un formidable attentat tramé au dehors ; du mirage d’une civili- 
sation qui, méme si elle subsiste, méme si elle présente des aspects 
d’incontestable supériorité, n’est pas nécessairement la civilisation de 
toutes les couches sociales du pays oi elle s’épanouit, ou n’est pas néces- 
sairement ressentie par toutes, 4 leur point de vue propre, comme égale- 
ment supérieure, et peut étre 4 d’autres égards seulement comparable 
ou inférieure 4 celle d’un autre peuple jugé inférieur par les intellectuels 
et les artistes. En bref, la constatation, qui trouvera peut-étre des échos 
dans quelques consciences contemporaines, qu’un peuple qui est conquis 
est un peuple qui ne se refuse pas a étre conquis, et qu’un peuple qui 
conquiert durablement a, certains titres 4 ce qu'il conquiert. 

Tout en se refusant a une explication simplistement raciste, il faut 
constater que les Turcs ont d’autre part turquifié, du Tarim a la Mer Noire, 
non seulement quelques domaines de sédentaires, mais aussi des terri- 
toires occupés avant eux par des blancs menant une vie nomade appa- 
remment analogue 4a la leur. La situation est la différente de celle de 
l’Asie Mineure, ot le nomadisme occupait en somme une place laissée 
vide dans l'économie antérieure de territoires qui pourtant s’y prétaient 
(pour compléter les domaines d’agriculture et non pas pour les sup- 
planter). Il est difficile d’échapper a la conclusion d’aptitudes particu- 
liéres des Turcs a la conquéte et mieux 4 |’assimilation. 

Par contre, il y a une différence compléte entre la conquéte turque de 
l’Asie Mineure et celle ultérieure des Balkans, et cette différence méme ne 
peut étre fortuite et sans enseignement. Abstraction faite du cas peu clair 
de la Dobroudja, antérieur aux Ottomans, les Balkans, contrairement a 
l’Asie Mineure, n’ont pas été turquifiés. Il y a eu des colonies turques, 
il y a eu des conversions massives 4 l’Islam en Albanie, en Bosnie et 
Croatie : il n’y a eu de turquisation que de la Thrace orientale, annexe de 
lAsie Mineure, et méme pas vraiment de Constantinople, trop grosse 
pour étre avalée. La situation sera la méme, comme aux temps seld- 
jukides, dans les possessions arabes de l’Empire ottoman. La turqui- 
sation de l’Asie Mineure était la base sans laquelle la conquéte ottomane 
des Balkans n’efit jamais été possible ; ce sont les Turcs d’Asie Mineure, 
avant qu’il fut question d’autres troupes massives, qui ont effectué 
l'essentiel de la conquéte. Mais la possession des Balkans fut aussi la 
source des moyens qui permirent aux Ottomans d’établir leur domi- 
nation sur l'ensemble des Turcs d’Asie Mineure. L’histoire de leur expan- 
sion est ainsi un perpétuel jeu de bascule, que nous n’avons pas 4 exposer 
ici. Ce qui est net, c’est que les Turcomans d’Asie Mineure, malgré des 
transplantations notables, n’ont pas peuplé les Balkans. Ils n’en auraient 
été capables qu’en évacuant |’Asie Mineure, ils ne pouvaient peupler 
le tout. Il n’y avait aucune raison de procéder 4 une telle évacuation : les 
Balkans ne se prétaient pas au genre de vie turcoman, la population slave, 
soumise, malgré des épisodes isolés, sams massacres ni destructions, ne 
présentait pas de vides 4 combler. II n’y eut méme pas en gros islami- 
sation de la population : les causes que nous avons vu jouer en Asie 
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Mineure jouaient ici moins, il y eut moins de métissage proportionnelle- 
ment a la masse indigéne, moins d’abandons de l’aristocratie, plus de 
conscience « nationale » (en un sens trés large) peut-étre dans les masses, 
Sans parler des conditions nouvelles de l’évolution aux temps modernes. 
On en resta donc, grosso modo, 4 ce qui avait été réalisé de turquisation 
entre le xi® et le xiv® siécles. C’est la base de la Turquie nationale 


moderne. 


ORIENTATION BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 


Un exposé trés large et lAche comme celui qu’on vient de lire ne peut pas com - 
de véritable bibliographie : il faudrait citer tout ou rien. Les indication, 
qui suivent ne peuvent avoir la signification que d’une orientation au départ. 

On n’indiquera pas les sources, qui sont celles de l’histoire générale dont on 
trouvera la liste t et l’examen en particulier dans un article de Fuad K6prtLi 
dans la revue ten, 1943. Signalons seulement l’intérét spécial de récits de 
voyageurs, comme Frére Simon de St. Quentin (conservé par Vincent de Beau- 
vais), le caractére polyglotte de la documentation arménienne, syriaque, grecque, 
— voire latine, l’importance des documents d’archives que l’on commence & 

vrir, tels les actes de wag/s publiés par Osman Turan dans Belleten, depuis 
une dizaine d’années. 

La seule étude d’ensemble a: ndie sur le régime seldjukide d’Asie Mineure 
est celle de GORDLEVSKY, Gos stvo Seljukidov Maloi Asii, Moscou 1941 ; elle est 
malheureusement dépassée par le renouvellement abondant de la documentation 
au cours de ces derniéres années, On trouvera les références aux études partielles 
dans l’Islam Ansiklopedisi turque (actuellement ue & la lettre K) et dans la 
seconde édition, juste entreprise, de l’Ency de V’ Islam. 

Voici, ordre alphabétique, quelques travaux relatifs aux uns ou aux autres 
des problémes abordés ci-dessus : 

O. L. Barkan, « Les déportations dans l’Empire Ottoman » (ot au début il est 
uestion du peuplement turc de l’Asie Mineure en général), dans la Revue de la 
aculté des Sciences économiques de l'Université d’Istanbul, XI, 1949-50, 

édition turque ou frangaise. 

Boaiatzipts, dans Historikai Meletai, Salonique, 1932, Ektourkismos kai exisla- 

mismos t6n Ellénén kata ton Mesaiéna. 

Cl. Canen, « La iére pénétration turque en Asie Mineure », dans Byzantion 
XVI, 1948 ; « tribus turques dans la conquéte seldjukide », dans la Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde der Morgenland, 1951. 

M. F. Képrti.t, Les origines de l’Empire ottoman, Paris, 1937. 

LaNnGER & Bake, “ The Rise of the Ottoman Turks and its Historical Back- 
ground ”, dans American Historical Review, 1932, t. XXXVI. 

W. Ramsay, “ The Intermixture of Races in Asia Minor’, dans Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1915-16. 

A. Zex! Vetipi Tocan, Turk tarihine giris, Istanbul, 1946. 

O. Turan, « Les Selgukides et leurs sujets non-musulmans », dans Studia Islamica I, 
1954. Le méme auteur annonce d'autres études sur la turquisation de 1’Asie 
Mineure (en turc). 

P. Wittscx, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, Londres, 1938, qui renvoie aux tra- 
vaux spéciaux antérieurs du méme auteur. 


Il y aurait intérét & se documenter plus fosgreneet sur les rE de peuple- 


ment dans la Turquie moderne, (par exemple : CLERGET, Turquie, Passé et 
Présent, Paris, 1938), et & suivre les travaux folkloristes, i lesquels Pertev 
Boratav pour le f turc, et l’équipe du Centre d’ Etude del’ Asie Mineure, animé 


& Athénes par M™¢ Melpo Merlier, pour le folklore grec. 

Pour Viustoire byzantine, OSTROGORSKY, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, 
2° édition, 1952, traduction frangaise sous presse. 

Il n’existe pas de bonne histoire d’Arménie. 
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REBELLION AGAINST THE EUROPEAN MAN IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


by 


Eric FISCHER *. 


I 


the century of the “ emancipation of the other continents from 

Europe”, the 19th Century, contrariwise, saw the spread of 
European influence over the other continents and has been designated 
as the “‘ Age of Imperialism” +. The spectacular victories of two non- 
European powers over European colonial imperialism, the United States 
over Spain in 1898 and Japan over Russia in 1904-05, highlighted the 
beginning of the new and the end of the old century. Despite this 
apparent sharp break, it is rewarding to trace the 2oth Century Rebellion 
against the European Man back to its unacknowledged beginnings in the 
tgth Century. 

Although the rebellion against and liberation from European domi- 
nation is closely interwoven with the original resistance against European 
expansion and imperialism, it seems necessary to keep these two processes 
clearly apart. Before the “ Age of Discoveries”, Europeans did not 
rule over any areas outside of Europe. Europeans fought, won, and then 
retreated in areas that ranged from Spain to Palestine and from Byzan- 
tium to the Baltic. It was not until the end of the 15th Century that the 
great outburst of European expansion occurred. 

Mercantile interests ; a thirst for gold, silver, furs, and spices, and 
Christian missionary fervor furnished motive power for the subjugation 
of other continents. The threatened peoples either collapsed quickly, 


W ‘tree the 20th Century may be recorded in historical annals as 


* Article commandé par le Prof. J. BASADRE, Directeur du Vol. V. 


1. That is the title of a book by Heinrich Frrepjuna, Das Zeitalier des Imperia- 
lismus (Neufeld & Henius, Berlin, 1919-1922). 
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as in Mexico and Peru ; yielded ground slowly and gradually, as in North 
America ; or resisted successfully, as in China and Japan. 

In the beginning, the conquest and resistance in many areas, parti- 
cularly large parts of Asia, were purely military, because Europe had 
little to offer except Christianity as a cultural value. Only in areas that 
had a low cultural level did European rule mean a cultural advance. 
In India there was a mutual exchange. The skills of European architects 
at the Court of the Moguls were matched by the metal and cotton pro- 
ducts, far superior to the European, that were exported from India to 
Europe. In China, although a few Jesuits were accepted at the court in 
Peking because of their superior knowledge of Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics, still, in 1793, the Chinese Emperor Ch’ien Lung, in his famous 
answer to King George III of England, regarded European imports as 
useless *. 

The 19th Century brought a new outburst of European expansion over 
the world. This time it was a Europe that not only had superior arma- 
ments, it was a Europe whose rapidly advancing culture compared very 
favorably with the slowmoving, or even stagnant, cultures of other civili- 
zations. Even in countries that retained their independence, European 
ways of life, European science and arts, European forms of government 
and administration, and last but not by any means least, European 
technology were adopted. At the end of the Century, Christian missio- 
naries had reason to believe that in due time their faith would conquer 
the whole world. Travellers and colonial administrators predicted that 
the time could not be far off when the European way of life would have 
been accepted by all other peoples. Colonial powers, especially France, 
based their politics on the theory that complete assimilation of the 
colonial populations was within reach. 

These ideas were in complete contrast to the European attitudes in the 
period that began in the 15th Century and extended through the 18th 
Century. Then, although the Europeans commiserated the poor heathen, 
they were ready to admire at least certain phases of foreign civilizations. 
In the 18th Century, “ Chinoiserie’’ became a fashion in Western 
Europe. There even evolved the concept of the gentle savage, unspoiled 
by the vices of civilization and morally superior to the depraved Euro- 
pean. It is undeniable that certain phases of these valuations continued 
into the 19th and even into the 2oth Centuries. The discovery of the 
Upanishads fertilized European philosophical thinking; the wisdom 
of Confucius and Laotse were appreciated ; and the fact that the Arab 
civilization of the Middle Ages was in many respects ahead of its contem- 
porary European counterpart was recognized. These acknowledge- 
ments, however, were mainly made by a small group of scholars and lite- 
rary people. Furthermore, all this admiration was influenced by and 
diverted toward past achievements. 


2. ga in full e.g. by Arnold J. ToynBEE, A Study of History (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press Sandee. and New York, 1947). Abridgment by D. C. Somervell, 
P. 37- 
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By the roth Century, Europeans developed a feeling of indisputable 
superiority over all other nations and civilizations. This feeling even 
extended to the new nations that had sprung from European colonists. 
The feeling of superiority, moreover, was answered by a growing feeling 
of inferiority. Russians and Turks, Syrians and Persians, Egyptians 
and Latin Americans, all tried to emulate French civilization and regarded 
Paris as the cultural capital of the world. Fo1 obvious political reasons, 
the Indians, Canadians, Americans, and Australians followed the lead 
of the British. In general, though, the people of the continents outside 
of Europe regarded the civilization of Western Europe as a single entity. 
In fact, European civilization appeared more as a unit from the outside 
than it did to the peoples of Europe themselves. 

The acceptance of European civilization, however, did not mean that 
the political struggle against European rule was abandoned. In most 
places it was carried on with renewed vigor and achieved some, albeit 
temporary, successes. But neither Custer’s defeat at the Little Big 
Horn River in 1876 nor that of the British General Gordon in Khartoum 
in 1885 could stop European expansion. Because both Ethiopia and 
Afghanistan are remote in mountain fastnesses, the Ethiopian victory 
over the Italians at Adua in 1896 and the Afghans’ successful defense 
of their independence in 1842 had more lasting success. Japan could 
attribute the successful defense of its independence, in large part, to its 
timely acceptance of European weapons and, to a high degree, of Euro- 
pean civilization — it even could be rightly claimed that Europe had 
conquered Japan more thoroughly with European civilization than it 
could have with European armaments — and Japan’s victory in its war 
with China in 1894 could be interpreted as the final triumph of European 
civilization. It became clear to the other nations of the world that they 
only seemed to have a choice between voluntary, speedy acceptance 
of European civilization and forced subjugation under European rule. 

Today we look upon the “ Europeanization ” of Japan from a slightly 
different viewpoint. We recognize that Japan staged the first successful 
rebellion against European Man in the second half of the 19th Century. 
In place of resistance against Europeans with inferior weapons, both 
material and spiritual, a non-European nation had adopted European 
armaments in order to preserve its independence and discovered that the 
adopted weapons could also be used to defend its spiritual heritage. 
Other nations that have followed the same pattern of rebellion are beco- 
ming more and more successful. 

The role played by European concepts is the one feature that distin- 
guishes the Rebellion against European Man from the general resis- 
tance against foreign rule. A Ceylonese author writing about India said 
it “ ... has become saturated with the political ideologies of the West... 
and they find their way into our villages through the medium of the cheap 
vernacular press. ’’ ® 

3. Kewal Motwant, India, A Conflict of Cultures (Thacker and Co., Bombay, 
1947), P. 71. 
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Modern nationalism is the most important of these concepts. Follo- 
wing Hayes * we would define ‘‘ modern nationalism ”’ as “ ... the fusion 
of patriotism with nationality and the predominance of national patrio- 
tism over all other human loyalties”. This definition, particularly the 
assignment of an overriding value, sharply distinguishes modern natio- 
nalism from primitive national feeling, the feeling of being different 
from other nations. European rulers first brought the concept of 
modern nationalism to their colonial subjects, especially to the educated 
among them, through changes in administrative methods. For example, 
Warren Hastings and the East India Company had tried to rule India 
by using the methods of the Moguls, and it was not long before the 
European employees of the Company and the officers of its troops had 
become completely Indianized. However, the new ideas of the roth 
Century, the misuse of power by the Company, and the development of 
faster communications with Europe forced a change to an adminis- 
tration fashioned along European lines, an administration that required 
trained ‘‘ natives’’. While training the “ natives’, even in the minor 
administrative and legal skills of the lower clerical services, it was impos- 
sible, to keep them from learning European concepts, among which 
nationalism, democracy, self-determination, and the rights of man were 
but a few. 

European concepts were also disseminated through the media of the 
written word and, later on, the motion picture 5. Educators throughout 
the world were for years dependent on European textbooks, which were 
full of conscious or unconscious European concepts * and nationalistic 
self-praise. But even the cheapest literature and the most superficial 
films carried the ideas ; for example, quite a few detective stories and 
gangster films incidentally contained such concepts as the criminal’s 
right to a trial by a jury and equal rights for men and women. By 
utilizing all means of mental influence, every phase of life became pene- 
trated by European concepts. 

Modern nationalism in Western Europe evolved very slowly. Although 
it emerged fully developed in the French Revolution, modern nationa- 
lism has its earlier antecedents in the unifying emotional bonds that were 
experienced for centuries during common defences against invaders. In 
France, the nationalistic feeling has been traced back to the time of 


cay J. Haves, Essays on Nationalism (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1937), P- 27 
z: American influence has to be included in many respects as a common western 
= uence saeidioues with European. The same is true for Russian influence in 
REE TRIE ANRC beatae tiame coon 
and ” Tolstoy f far 


6. Two quotations may stand for many: “ ... our novelists, taking their cues 

novelists... describing incidents which happen anywhere in 

"VP. DANDEKAR, ** Marathi’, in L. S. S. O’Matiey (ed.) Modern 

India and the West (Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto, 1941), 

p- 504. “ Burmese boys in a Roman [scil. ‘Roman Catholic] school... would be 

exhorted to abhor the heresies of Wycliff and Huss.” J. S. FurnIvALt, Colonial 
Policy and Practice (Cambridge University Press, 1948), p. 130. 
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Jeanne d’Arc ; in Spain, to the wars against the Moors ; in England, even 
earlier, to the days of the Normans. In most European countries, some 
greatly valued literary work, such as Dante’s Divina Comedia and 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, created a rallying pomt. The new 
national concept emerged together with the revolutionary French con- 
cepts of equality and freedom and the gradually developing concept of 
the self-determination of nations. To the nations of the other conti- 
nents, as well as those of Eastern Europe, nationalism came fully deve- 
loped, and irrespective of local conditions, was adopted by the educated. 
In most countries, however, the full growth of nationalism did not occur 
until the 2oth Century ; but wherever it appeared in the 19th Century, 
it showed the same characteristics — nationalistic leaders demanding 
the right of national self-determination, i.e., independence. 

In the history of most countries outside of Europe, there is a period 
of criticless imitation of all things European. During this period 
everything native is regarded as backward, barbarous, and an impedi- 
ment to progress. 
~ The 1890’s saw Japan turn to German educational methods and philo- 
sophy. This philosophy, which at that time was under the influence 
of the Kant disciple Herbart, seemed to justify a strong nationalistic 
trend in education and was used, in its Japanese application, to justify 
the instruction of morals, language, and the Chinese classics’. About 
the same time, European archaeology, history and art appreciation 
helped the Japanese to recognize the great values produced in their own 
country and reduced the feeling that nationalistic pride was reactionary 
or backward. The Japanese, though, even in their first enthusiasm, 
never had taken over European civilization in its entirety, partially 
because they were unable to understand all the relationships and par- 
tially because they could not fit every feature into their existing culture 
patterns. Thus in Japan, even in the time of criticless enthusiasm for 
everything European, there was a more or less conscious adoption of 
selected concepts only. 

The first reformers in Japan had recognized that they had to adopt 
European weapons to resist conquest and to adopt European technology 
and science in order to use these weapons efficiently. Later reformers 
still recognized that they had to study European science and technology, 
education, and art in order to survive in the modern world ; but they 
recognized all this as a convenient way to preserve old Japanese values 
and to retain an independence that would be cultural as well as political: 
The European values that the Japanese were eager to adopt at first were 
re-evaluated but not necessarily rejected. It probably was a fortunate 
coincidence that Japan met European thought at a period when the 
influence of Darwin’s theory of evolution was at its peak ; this theory 
gave the Japanese additional confidence in modifying their own heritage. 
After the adoption of European concepts, the danger of a sterile reaction 
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7. Chitoshi Yanaca, Japan Since Perry (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949), p. 103. 
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never rose to serious proportions in Japan. That this danger has been 
a very real threat in China may explain the more violent character of 
Chinese developments in the 2oth Century. 

Another fortunate development in Japan was that the Japanese policy 
of selectively adopting European ways met its first violent test in a 
struggle with China and not with a European power. The Japanese 
victory over a China that had very reluctantly adopted a few European 
things gave the Japanese an additional reason to believe that they were 
pursuing the right course. In China, this war sparked the first reform 
period, which started in 1898 during the rule of the child-emperor 
Kwangsu under the guidance of Kang Yu-wei. 

Japan’s development shows a pattern that is recognizable, though 
modified and distorted by local and time-conditioned circumstances, in 
most of the non-European civilizations. First, there is a period of 
resistance, hardly anywhere so thorough as in the strict seclusion of 
Japan, then a period during which there is a reluctant adoption of 
European military weapons and a récognition of the need for a new type 
of education, a different military organization, and technical ‘‘ know- 
how ’”’. The unavoidable schooling in European methods leads to the 
incidental discovery of higher European culture values and an often 
enthusiastic striving to embrace them. Sooner or later this genuine 
Europeanization brings with it such concepts as nationalism and the self- 
determination of nations and, finally, a revival of rejected indigenous 
traditions. 

Turkey is the most oustanding parallel to Japan. Despite continuous 
rapport with Europe, Turkey for centuries remained impervious to 
European values. This fact is even more remarkable in view of the 
absorption of Byzantine civilization into many aspects of Turkish life. 
In addition, there were many Europeans who occupied high positions in 
the Turkish army, navy, and administration ; but because they had to 
conform to the Turkish way of life and adopt its values, these Europeans 
were hardly a significant influence. The Jesuit astronomers at the court 
of Peking or the Italian architects at the court of the Moguls in Delhi 
have no comparable parallel at the Sublime Porte in Istanbul. 

Turkish resistance to European civilization was considerably influen- 
ced by two conditions, one religious and the other military. Turkey 
(at that time the Ottoman Empire) was Islamic ; and Islam, even more 
than Hinduism, thoroughly rejected Christianity. (No leading Moham- 
medan ever acknowledged the values of Christianity to the same degree 
that Gandhi® did.). In matters military, Turkey, up to 1683, was 
victorious in most conflicts with European powers ; and to the primitive 
mind — and not only to the primitive — success on the battlefield proves 


a nation’s superiority in every respect °. 


8. ‘‘ I believe in the Bible as I believe in the Gita. I regard all the great faiths 

po bey om as equally true with ane 4 gl, 1945), 9k The Mahatma 
Missionary (ilaary Reguery sm 1949 gI 

9. There are exceptions as witnessed by the ttitade of the Romans toward 
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A series of Turkish defeats that starded near the end of the 17th 
Century opened Turkey to European influence. Similar to Japan, 
Turkey first studied and adopted European armaments and military 
tactics. European science accompanied the Europeanization of the 
Turkish army. Among the army reforms in the early 18th Century was 
the teaching, according to contemporary European standards, of mathe- 
matics for army engineers. In the early 19th Century, long before it 
was used on the civilian population, European medicine was taught to 
future Turkish army doctors ™. Because of the despotic organization 
of the Ottoman Empire, adoption of European institutions came in a 
series of sudden moves that were either imposed from the top or forced 
from below. Both ways of reforms were only possible in a society that 
contained a number of persons, many very influential, who were tho- 
roughly familiar with European institutions. 

The last phase in the Europeanization of Turkey — Europeanization 
to assert a distinct Turkishness — can be recognized in some of the reform 
movements at the end of the r9th Century. Adoption of reforms based 
on European models were no longer made because of an unqualified 
admiration of things European but were made in order to save Turkey 
from Europe. Even pan-Islamic ideas, like those propagated by Abdul 
Hamid II, served this purpose and were conceived in the spirit of similar 
European movements, such as Panslavism or Pangermanism ; but, because 
their success would have meant the retrenchment of Turkish rule over 
Arabs and other nations as well as the salvation of the Islamic countries 
from European conquest, the ideas were denounced by non-Turkish 
Mohammedan leaders ™. The climax or the Europeanization of Turkey 
occurred in the 2oth Century. Under the rule of Kemal Ataturk, 
radical reforms went hand in hand with a fantastic Turanic nationalism. 

A primitive, but in its primitiveness arresting, parallel example is the 
African kingdom of Ethiopia. The creation of a large, strong Ethiopia 
in the first years of the rule of Menelik II of Shoa was little different from 
the creation of other, mostly short-lived, African kingdoms by a strong 
ruler or a conquering tribe. Menelik differed from the other African 
rulers in only two respects : he could rely on an old tradition of an imperial 
Ethiopia and he recognized the value not only of European weapons but 
of other things European as a means of insuring his superiority over the 
other African tribes and as a means of defending his country against the 
Europeans. French engineers built a railroad to his capital in Adis 
Ababa that was the first in non-European-ruled Africa, except in Egypt. 
In 1896, when Menelik was able to defeat a European invader, the 


the Greeks, but toward no other subjected nation. Vergilius wrote the famous : 
Graecia victa ferum victorem oe et artes intulit Latio. owever, even this reco- 
en ae eee eee civilizations was tempered by the Roman contempt of 
unmanly Greek character. 

10. Abd Apnan-Apivar. “ Interaction of Islamic Thought in Turke 
in T. ey ole Near Eastern Culture and Society (Princeton Oriental Studies! 
vol. 15, 1951), , 123. 

11. George ANTONIUS, he Avab Awakening (Lippincott, New York, 1939). 
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Italians, largely with the help of imported arms and some European 
military advisers, he received dividends for his foresight. Although 
this test came before the adoption of European weapons had had time 
to influence other phases of life, it is significant that the victory did not 
close Ethiopia to European culture. Actually, the effect was just the 
opposite ; but the penetration of European civilization into Ethiopia 
was slow and cannot be compared with the parallel process in Japan 
that occurred 40 years earlier. The pattern, however, was the same t 
the proven superiority of European weapons opened the road to the 
adoption of other European values, followed by a nationalistic return to 
inherited values. 

It would be interesting to point out similar patterns of development 
in other countries ; but in nearly all these countries, the phase that 
interests us here was not attained until at least the second decade of the 
20th Century. In China, it may be difficult to distinguish between 
primary resistance to all foreign influences and rebellion of the Euro- 
peanized Chinese against European predominance. In any event, 
despite Christian influence in the Taiping movement (1850-64), it seems 
hard to deny that the Rebellion against European Man is a phenomenon 
of the zoth Century. Iran, Siam, and the smaller states of the Arabian 
Peninsular also fall into the same category. 


II 


There is another group of countries where we find a characteristic 
deviation from the described pattern of absolute repudiation of European 
ideas, adoption of European values, and, finally, Rebellion against 
European Man. These countries began as European colonies. Seclu- 
sion on the Japanese pattern was replaced by a social discrimination 
between rulers and ruled. European cultural values were just not 
transmitted on a significant scale by the British, Dutch and French 
East India companies ; the slave-holding plantation owners of the West 
Indies ; or, for the greater part of the r9th Century, the colonial adminis- 
trations in Africa. Although Christian missionaries were the first Euro- 
peans who tried to change the situation, it was not until the colonial 
governments started to train indigenous personnel to aid in the admi- 
nistration of the colonies that any great change occurred. The period 
of enthusiastic acceptance of European values was short because of the 
barrier of discrimination that was maintained by the rulers, and the 
rediscovery of inherited values and then a nationalistic overvaluation 
soon followed. Of the colonial countries, only India, and to some extent 
Indonesia, had a high civilization before its conquest by Europeans ; and 
India is the only country that advanced to the stage of Rebellion during 
the 19th Century. 

In India, the pattern of development was influenced by the centuries- 
long contacts between Hindus and Europeans. At the beginning of this 
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association, the Indian and European civilizations were at approximately 
the same level. India was vulnerable to attack by European armies only 
because it lacked a unified governmental force, not because Indian 
weapons were inferior to the European. European superiority in 
sciences and technology, manufacturing and weapons was achieved 
gradually. Of course, from the beginning, Europeans, as Chiistians, 
felt that they were far superior to the pagan Indians, who did not possess 
the divine grace and revelation. But religion is the only field in which 
no significant number of Indians have ever acknowledged European 
superiority. No episode in the history of India is comparable to the pro- 
Christian period of Japan or the period of the syncretistic, pseudo- 
religious Taiping movement in China. 

Even when the total conquest of the Indian sub-continent was accom- 
plished, the Indians still had little cause to regard the conquerors as a 
superior cultural group. India had a tradition of conquest (a tradition 
that has no parallel in Japanese history) by foreigners whom the Indians, 
with good reason, regarded as cultural inferiors. Without slighting the 
English — or the 18th Century French — it can truthfully be said that 
the agents and mercenaries of the East India companies hardly repre- 
sented the superior aspects of European civilization. Perhaps it is 
significant that for almost a century after the conquest Indian education 
was carried on in Persian. The English conquest had little to do with 
the eclipse of the classical education of the Hindus in Sanskrit or the: 
Muslims in Arabic. This eclipse had a parallel in Europe with the 
decline of the Latin-Greek education and, in our days, the lapse of pre-- 
eminence of French. 

In India, the replacement of Persian by English was caused by the 
contemporary decline of Persia both as a power and as an active cultural 
center. The final impulse for the introduction of English standards and 
English language into Hindu higher education came in 1835. In the 
discussion which culminated in the famous Macaulay minutes, the dis- 
cussion centered mainly on the problem ot whether a classical Sanskrit 
and Arabic curriculum or a practical curriculum in English should be 
adopted for the education of the Indians who were being trained by the 
Company. Hardly any thought was given to the possibility that 
Persian should or could be retained. 

From the time English was adopted, Indian evolution roughly followed 
the Japanese pattern. Indians, principally Hindus at first, eagerly 
strove to avail themselves of the education that would enable them to 
join the ruling group. The lack of English language schools ranged 
foremost among Indian complaints at one time. Talented Indian authors 
(the most famous was M. S. Dutt’, the great Bengali poet) began 
writing in English. English writings from those of Shakespeare to 
contemporary authors were translated and copied. The literature 
of the main Indian languages imitated English literary forms, from lyric. 


2. J.C, Gosu, “ Bengali”, in O’Manzey, J.c., p. 488. 
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poetry and drama to the scientific essay and the newspaper article. 
Translations from other European languages were less numerous but 
chosen with discrimination. 

When the Rebellion started the new literary forms became the main 
weapons in the fight for political and cultural independence. A new 
vernacular literature using European literary forms sprang up. It 
began in Marathi in the 1870's, in Bengali in the 1880's, and the other 
languages followed *. Lyric poetry and drama stirred national cons- 
ciousness, scientific essays on historical, sociological, or linguistic topics 
gave solid foundations, and the newspaper article popularized new ideas. 
Gradually the terminology and ideology that were used in the wars of the 
Moghuls, Marattas, and Sikhs against the East India Company were 
replaced by terms and concepts taken from Europe, terms and concepts 
that were spread by literary mediums. Young nationalistic intellectuals 
read about Mazzini’s ideas of nationalism. “‘ The history of the Italian 
Risorgimento was carefully studied... the cry of India for the Indians 
echoed that of Italy for the Italians. The precedent of the French Revo- 
lution was quoted. The most violent of Kossuth’s doctrines were 
adopted. The term War of Independence was taken from the United 
States ; the boycott was a weapon borrowed from Ireland”. Of all 
the weapons used in the Rebellion, the strongest was the printing press, 
without which the intellectual leaders would not have succeeded in 
rallying the masses. The printing press exemplifies the case of a Euro- 
pean invention that was enthusiastically received, greeted with unstin- 
ting praise as a sign of the superiority of European Man, and later used 
as a weapon in the Rebellion against him. 

The second phase in the evolution in India, the rediscovery of Indian 
values, was started by the Europeans. At the end of the 18th century 
and in the first quarter of the 19th century, Europeans discovered the 
treasures of ancient Sanskrit literature, the Vedic wisdom, Buddhism, 
and Indian philosophy. It was in European writings that the Indians 
rediscovered their never completely forgotten heritage. With this 
rediscovery, the Indians lost their one-sided reverence for European 
achievements. Gandhi himself came to the Bhagavad Gita only after 
he had read the Bible ™. 

The Indians who had gone through English language schools, where they 
learned about European nationalism, became Indian nationalists and as 
such started the political Rebellion against European Man. The for- 
mation of the Congress in 1885 was the first overt sign of the Rebellion. 

About the same time that the Congress was founded, less politically 
colored, but perhaps even more characteristic, movements developed. 
Several movements for a reformed Hinduism owed their existence to 
European scholars, whose writings prompted the Indians to discover 


13. Several articles in O’MaLLEY, I. ¢., pp. 484-534. 

14. O'MALLEY, I. ¢., p. 96. 

15. Mohandas K. Ganput, Mahatma Gandhi, His Own Story, ed. by C. F. Andrew 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930). 
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that many of the less praiseworthy features of Hinduism, such as suftee, 
child marriages, and many of the most obnoxious parts of the caste 
em, were absent from the Vedas. Theosophy, though originally 
created in the West, exalting Hinduism over Christianity, became another 
Indian movement. A third movement, which had been influenced by 
Christian mystics, was one initiated by Ramakrishna. The main prin- 
ciples in this movement were that the East was spiritualistic and the 
West was materialistic and that India had much less to learn from 
Europe than Europe had to learn from India. These ideas were widely 
propagated by Swami Vivekananda, Ramakrishna’s chief disciple. 
Vivekananda toured England and America from 1893 to 1896, and his 
lectures and personality did much toward destroying the feeling that 
Western thinking was superior to Indian thinking. Although in some 
circles these movements led to an uncritical adulation of everything 
that was traditionally Indian, these movements did restore a measure 
of self-esteem to an India that was still a British colony. Pride in spiri- 
tual superiority in India paralleled the pride in military superiority in 
japan. 
: In othe1 colonies, the Rebellion against European Man did not develop 
until the 20th century, although the conditions for such a Rebellion were 
present during the 19th century in such diverse colonies as Burma, 
Ceylon, Negro Africa, and French North Africa. The more highly 
developed the native civilizations were, the earlier the European rulers 
started to utilize natives in the lower ranks of the local administrations. 
Both the British and, to a much lower degree, the Dutch envisaged a 
transmission of European ideas that would prepare the colonial peoples 
for future self-government. The French believed, however, that by 
educating a native elite in French ideals it was possible to make them into 
true Frenchmen. In fact, this idea is still prevalent. The prospects 
for the success of such cultural assimilations were brightest among those 
groups which had the scantiest cultural equipment. It dwindled in 
higher cultivated groups as soon as they became aware of their cultural 
inheritance. During the 19th Century, though, education in many 
colonies was conducted almost solely by missionaries ; and the mission 
schools, particularly the Roman-Catholic, did not teach the colonial 
peoples such modern ideas as nationalism. It is interesting to note that 
the Portuguese and Belgian colonies, where education is still largely 
in the hands of Roman-Catholic missionaries, seem to be the least affected 
by the world-wide Rebellion against European Man. 


III 


A curious situation developed in the Arabic-speaking countries, parti- 
cularly Syria and Egypt, that were under Turkish rule. Because the 
ruling class came from a non-European nation, the situation was comple- 
tely different from the previously cited examples. Egypt and, to a 
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lesser degree, Syria, however, had been affected by European intrusions 
that started with Napoleon’s expedition. Egypt was occupied by the 
British in 1882. Compared to Europe, Turkey actually had very little 
cultural influence. Although the beginnings of European influence can be 
traced back to the Crusades and the Union with Rome of the Maronite 
Church and with groups of the Orthodox and Armenian churches, 
European influences remained very weak up until the 19th Century, 
It was in the roth Century that the Syrian Christians became the first 
representatives of an Arab nationalism. 

Although the Levantine Christians were trained in missionary schools, 
they did discover the treasures of old Arabic literature and were affected 
by the European concept of nationality based on a common language. 
These Christians, as members of a minority against whom discrimination 
was rife, preserved the memory of Napoleon’s proclamation when he 
landed in Egypt in 1797 : All men were equal, except for their moral and 
intellectual capacities, and all offices should be open to all qualified 
persons. The Syrian Christians fought against the age-old separation of 
religious communities that was a basic condition in the Ottoman mille 
system of administration. 

Official propaganda for an Arab nationalism also was made by the 
great reform pasha Mehemet Ali and his son Ibrahim, of Egypt. Albanians, 
who used only Turkish at their court, the pasha and his son used Arab 
nationalism as a weapon against the Sultan at Istanbul. Mehemet Ali 
tried to build a navy, attempted to organize an army according to 
European models, and called European advisers to promote industry 
and build irrigation works. His goal was to gain independence from 
Turkey and his energies were not directed against a European power. 

An interesting parallel to the pro-European craze among other nations 
developed only among the Syrian Christians to a significant degree. 
Those who went through French or Russian schools turned their alle- 
giance toward France and Russia, culturally first, but often also politi- 
cally. They learned to use these languages for all matters of higher 
education and they “ felt more at home in French, English, or Russian 
than in their mother-Arabic’’ *. Muslims sent their sons into missio- 
nary schools less frequently. 

When Arab nationalism finally spread among the Moslem Arabs, it 
tended to become as much anti-Christian as anti-Turkish. Although this 
anti-Christian attitude was largely inherited from a medieval past, it 
gradually was transformed into an anti-European bias. In Egypt, this 
bias was manifested in the revolt of Arabi Pasha in 1882. Egypt, more 
than any of the other Arab states, had been directly affected by Euro- 
pean intervention, which culminated in the construction of the Suez 
Canal and the imposition of financial receivership by European powers. 

In the 1870's, though, Egyptians began to regard Egyptian natio- 
nalism as something distinct from Arabic nationalism. Although it was 


16. ANTONIUS, J. ¢., p. 92 f. 
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surprisingly weak, this Egyptian nationalism was bitterly resented by 
Arab nationalists ?”. Modern Egyptian writers, even when stressing 
Egypt’s separate cultural heritage usually are inclined to emphasize the 
Islamic-Arabic history of Egypt and such rulers as the Tulunides, Fati- 
mides, and Salah-ed-Din. The great period of the Pharaos is seldom 
stressed. In no way did the archaeological discoveries that date from 
the pre-Christian Era exert a comparable influence in Egypt as the disco- 
veries of Sanskrit literature did in India or the renaissance of classical 
Chinese literature did in China. 

Although in Syria and Egypt we found all the elements that we 
encountered in other countries, the pattern was much more complicated. 
Some features seemed to be less important in the Arabic countries than 
in India or Japan. The final result, however, was the same. Although 
it was not visible until the zoth Century, a new civilization emerged, 
based on a renaissance of indigenous traditions that was the result of 
European influence. This new civilization, despite all its European 
aspects, has shown pride in its distinctiveness, often expressing this 
distinctiveness in European concepts. 

The emancipation of the civilizations previously mentioned, however, 
does not tell the full story of the Rebellion against European Man. This 
is more than the story of the Rebellion of the other races against the 


white man. 


IV 


A border case, but one that is particularly clear in many respects, is 
offered by the history of Russia. Although in race and language Rus- 
sians belong to the same groups as their western neighbors, Russian 
cultural traditions stem largely from Byzantium. The great influences 
of Roman culture, medieval philosophical thought, the Renaissance, and 
the Reformation were absent from Russia ™. Western Europeans, 
though, particularly German merchants, had been traveling to Russia 
for centuries ; but it was not until the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Peter the Great was ruler, that the actual impact of European 
civilization began. From that time on, a continuous theme ran through 
Russian history : the conflict between the “ Westerners” and their 
opponents. Originally, it was a conflict between those people who 
thought that Russia should completely adopt European civilization and 
those who wanted to resist all foreign influences. 

In Russia, as in other countries, European technology and science were 
introduced as military necessities. Peter wanted to strengthen his 
army and build his navy in order to defend Russia against an imperia- 
listic Sweden, and he traveled to Western Europe to get ideas. On this 


: nee. l. ¢., Pp. 99 
‘ Koun, Der Nationalismus in der Sowjetunion, (Societats-Verlag, 


Prankfart am Main, 1932), p. 13. 
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trip, Peter and his advisers not only learned about European ship- 
building methods and how to make and use the bayonet, they were 
influenced by other aspects of European civilization. During the years 
that followed, many marriage bonds were stretched between members 
of the Russian dynasty and the families of German princes. Although 
all these marriages were originally conceived as political alliances against 
Sweden, one imported bride, Catherine the Great, became a great pro- 
moter of the ideas of the French enlightenment. For most of this 
period, the only resistance to European ideas came from the old-line 
aristocrats, while the mass of peasants remained almost untouched by 
the new concepts. 

In the first half of the roth century, Russia experienced a period of 
seclusion from Europe. Czar Nikolaus I tried to stop all European ideas 
from entering Russia and made it very difficult, if not impossible, for 
Russians to go abroad or to study in European schools. Foreign books 
and newspapers had to be smuggled into Russia. However, the move- 
ment was doomed to failure because European influences were too 
strongly rooted. 

The roth century, though, saw a renewal of the struggle between 
Russian nationalists and “ Westerners”. These Russian nationalists 
differed from the original anti-‘‘ Westerners”, who knew nothing of 
Europe but instinctively feared and hated new ideas. Actually, these 
Russian nationalists were men who had been influenced by European 
ideas and were leading a Rebellion against European Man. 

The rebelling forces were divided into two different groups. In one 
group, the people, who were usually classed as idealists but who were 
quite reactionary, accepted European ideals but felt that these ideals 
were more nearly materialized in the unspoiled, primitive Russian 
peasant than in the decadent, “ decaying”’ European. From the Ger- 
man traveller Haxthausen, this group discovered the ‘“ mir” and the 
collective village ® and shouted praises that Russia was fortunate 
enough to have preserved its original, unspoiled ways of life. Modern 
nationalism, as propagated by the French Revolution, was the foun- 
tainhead of Russian “ slavophile”’ and “ pan-slavistic’”’ movements. 
In the 1840's, the Slavophiles, who were under the influence of such 
German philosophers as Schelling and Hegel, idealized Russian history, 
which the Slavophiles claimed had preserved the pure spirit of original 
Christianity. They accepted the European concept of democracy but 
claimed that it had never existed in the class society of feudal or indus- 
trial Europe. According to the Slavophiles, Russia’s society based on 
the peasant collective, was fundamentally democratic. Russian writers, 
among whom Dostoyevsky was the greatest, extolled the “ broad Russian 
soul ’’, a concept which is based on German mystical concepts. 


19. Waclaw Lopnick1, “ Panslavism ’’, in Foliks Gross, European Ideologies 


ne Library, New York, 1948), p. 822. 
20. M. Poxrowsky, Russische Gostnncie (German translation), (Biichergilde 


Gutenberg, Berlin, 1930), p. 190. 
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On the other hand, another group drew the conclusion that Russia 
would experience the world’s first socialist revolution because the coun- 
try’s institutions were so primitive and had so many peculiarities. 
Herzen was the first #4 to express this ideal, but later it was expressed by 
Czernyshewski, and still later it became the basis for the Narodnaya 
Wolya (Will of the People) and the social-revolutionary movements. 
These revolutionaries, avidly studied the European anarchist and socia- 
list ideas, especially those of Marx, and adapted them to the predo- 
minantly rural social structure of Russia. Although these men were 
grateful for the original teachings of the European thinkers, they were 
convinced that Russia could attain a more nearly perfect social order 
that would be completely independent of Europe. They saw an oppor- 
tunity for Russia to pursue its own revolutionary path. In the last 
quarter of the r9th Century, however, the Social-democratic party was 
still following the course of the Europeanizing movements that had 
originated during the time of Peter I. The revolution of the Social- 
democrats, through the instrument of the transformed Bolshevist 
party, shows many analogies to the earlier movements but did not take 
place until the 2oth Century. 


V 


In countries that were settled mainly by European emigrants, the 
pattern of Rebellion developed somewhat differently. Rebellion in these 
countries may, indeed, have been impossible if the people had not 
striven to maintain their privileges as Europeans. For example, the 
British colonists in America revolted against being deprived of the privi- 
leges that were accorded to ordinary Englishmen. The Spanish colonies, 
from the Rio Grande to the La Plata, revolted because the people born 
in the colonies were not given the same privilege as the “ peninsulares ”’ 
(the people born in Spain). The gradual and mainly peaceful transition 
of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand from Crown colonies to Domi- 
nions was based largely on the logical arguments that these countries 
had grown large enough to play their legitimate part as full members of 
the British Empire. The Boers in South Africa founded their own 
republic in Transvaal and the Orange Free State because the economic 
and social traditions of the Boers clashed with those imposed by the 
British. On the continent, at almost the same time *, the industria- 
lized southern Netherlands rose against the agricultural and commercial 
northern provinces and established an independent Belgian state. 

These European-style revolutions, however, laid the fundament for 
the development of new civilizations that deviated in many respects 


21. PoxrowskI, /. ¢., Pere 4 ay 
22. The great “ (island migration) of the Boers started in 1836 and the 


recognition of the Timsovusl ay tadepondeas republic was accomplished in 1852. 
Belgium became an independent kingdom in the aftermath of the F830 revolution. 
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from the European models. During the 19th century, this deviation 
was quite noticeable in some areas and almost imperceptible in others. 
Only in Southern Africa was the new development so clear that it even 
led to the emergence of a new language, Africaan. But in all the coun- 
tries affected, an un-European type of man emerged. By the end of the 
18th century, the new type of man had been recognized at least in 
America. Crévecceur formulated the question, ‘What then is the 
American ?”* Writers from Tocqueville and Bryce™ to Schle- 
singer * and Commager * have tried to answer that question. Although 
they all agree that there is something distinctive about Americans, they 
disagree as to what it is. But this line of thought, whether distinct 
Americans, Brazilians, Boers, or others represent new nations or new 
civilizations, is immaterial to the present discussion. The problem 
in this context is whether the emergence of a distinct American, Austra- 
lian, Peruvian, etc., led to the Rebellion against European Man. 

In Latin America, a complete estrangement from the mother countries 
had taken place during the 19th Century. Immigration and even 
cultural rapport had almost completely ceased. Great achievements 
were made in Latin American literature and painting. But the Latin 
Americans still felt, like colonials. Even if they did not look to Lisbon 
or Madrid for inspiration, the Latin Americans set their sights on Paris, 
either for haute couture, the writings of Zola, or Sorbonne educations for 
their sons. Only a small group, however, could enjoy the luxuries of 
Paris ; and native centers of culture did slowly develop. 

For all of South America, the 19th Century is a period of complete 
isolation. In the few instances where Latin American countries did 
become involved in extra-continental affairs, the Latin Americans 
willingly followed the leadership of some other country *. The first 
great rebellion against foreign leadership, which came at the end of the 
Century, was not directed against a European power ; it was directed 
against the Carribean ambitions of the United States. Begun as a 
literary revolt before the Spanish-American War, the rebellion became 
a wide-spread, popular movement after the War. 

In the United States, feeling developed very early that America was, 
in every respect, better than the Old World. Although it is impossible 
to give the exact date at which this state of mind emerged, it probably 
could not have been before the great westward movement and possibly 
not before the period of mass immigration. 


. Hector St. P ged (de Crévecceur), Letters from an American Farmer, new 
edition’ (London, 1783), p. 51. 
24. Alexis pz TocQUEVILLE, Democracy in America (Amer. ed., Philadelphia, 


1835). 
25. James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (London, 1888). 
26. erreer! M. ScuLxsinceER, ‘ What then is the American , This New Man ?”, 
Amer, Hist. Rev. vol. XLVIII, Jan. 1943, pp. 225-244. 
oll <p Rec CoMMAGER, The American Mind (Yale Univ. Press, New 
-~ 1950 
28. Eric Fiscner, The Passing of the European Age, 2nd ed. (Harvard Univ. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1948), Pp. 21. 
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Only a small proportion of Americans can have led the life of pioneers ; 
however, the psychological composition of the pioneer became a basis 
ingredient of the psychology of the 19th Century American ®. American 
concepts of democracy, equality, and neighborliness largely resulted 
from life on the frontier. Frontier life also resulted in the self-reliance 
that, combined with the feeling of superiority, made Americans turn away 
from Europe. This Rebellion is less:spectacular than the Revolutionary 
War but provides a fuller meaning to the War. If Americans in the 
20th Century too frequently have assumed the attitude that they could 
teach the American way of life to the whole world, the 19th Century 
Rebellion is to blame. In the 19th Century, the United States had 
passed Europe only in the fields of technology and technical inventions ; 
but Americans claimed pre-eminence in everything. This attitude, 
which had developed before America had surpassed the Old World in 
any material field, can best be attributed to the Americans’ convictions 
that they live in a new, better world. 

One striking fact about the American Rebellion against European 
Man should be noted. The Rebellion was lead by the average American. 
The intellectuals, usually the leaders of the rebellion in the Asian coun- 
tries, in America remained acutely aware of their European heritage 
and were ready to absorb all the new cultural concepts that came from 
Europe. 

This psychological attitude of self-reliance and optimism, religiosity 
and practicality is not peculiar to the American. It can be found in 
other pioneering groups too™, the Australian, the French peasant- 
colonist in Algeria, the Siberian, to name only a few outstanding and in 
many other respects quite different examples. However, although we 
can discover the signs of a different development in these countries, 
an active rebellion has not developed before the 2oth Century, and may 
in some areas, e.g. in New Zealand still be in the future. 

There is still another aspect to this rebellion against European man, 
which can in the frame of this article only briefly be sketched. It is the 
movements in Europe itself which helped the non-European nations. 
This help is mostly psychological, only in exceptional cases, of material 
value. To the latter belongs the political-economic movement of the 
Little Englanders which advocated that Great Britain should cut loose 
its overseas commitments. Its best known results are the original refusal 
of a British government to intervene in Egypt and its acknowledgement 
of the independence of Transvaal. The best known leader of this move- 
ment was Gladstone. He was strongly influenced also by moral consi- 
derations. When colonial methods of ruthless exploitation became better 
known, in Europe in the middle of the rgth Century, a widespread moral 
revulsion arose. Its success in introducing more humane methods in the 


29. The classical formulation of this thesis stems from Frederick Jackson 
a a in American History (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1921), 
Pp. 4 37-35. 

30. Fiscusr, /. c., pp. 135 and 170. 
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colonial administration ultimately led to establishment of schools and 
transmittal of European concepts. Romantic enthusiasm for exotic 
countries and peoples may also be mentioned. It found its last objects 
in the natives of the Pacific Islands in our days. We mentioned in other 
context the role Europeans played in the founding of the Congress in 
India and transplanting theosophy to this country. 

Concluding, it should be stressed that while the Rebellion against 
European man did not break into the open before the zoth century, its 
beginnings are clearly visible in the rgth century. Though its manifes- 
tations were overlooked or misunderstood by the contemporaries, we 
have to rediscover them in order to understand the most important 
happenings of our own time. 
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THE HURRIAN ELEMENT IN THE HITTITE EMPIRE 


by 
Hans Gustav GiiTERBOCK *. 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


HE oldest written sources found in Anatolia are the so-called 
Cappadocian tablets, letters and business documents of Assy- 
rian merchant colonies which flourished about 150 years before 

Hammurabi. In these texts a few Hurrian names are found, but it 
appears that their bearers are not a part of the local population but rather 
affiliated or associated with the Assyrian merchants. Similarly, the 
Hittite inscription of King Anitta of Kui33ar *, who reigned toward the 
end of the Colony Age, does not contain any reference to Hurrians. 

After a ‘‘ dark age ’’’ of nearly two centuries, the Old Hittite Kingdom, 
was founded by king Labarna*. Our only source for Labarna’s reign, 
the Proclamation of Telipinu *, shows that his campaigns were limited 
to the Tyanitis and neighboring regions ; neither did he encounter Hur- 
rians there, nor did he enter Hurrian territory. 

This situation changed under Labarna’s successors. Hattuiili I was 
the first to deal with the then mighty kingdom of Aleppo * or Yambad, 


* Article commandé par feu le Prof. H, FRanxrort, Co-Directeur du Vol. I. 


. E. Brreig, « Die Ortsnamen der ‘ka okischen’ Urkunden im coun 
as” alten S “ Anatoliens », AFO (1952), p. 19, with bi 
LAROCHE, 89. aay abbreviations see the sonenaes _Dibliography. 

: Latest ream S hy Otten, MDOG 83 | (1951), 

For the ealy periods, Le R. S. Harpy, “ The Old Hittite Se ” AJSL 58 
(1641), ae Chronology : Labarna is the Seana tethee of MurSili I 
who put an end to the reign of Samsuditana of Babylon. On the other hand, 
Sarrumkin I of Assyria, whose reign falls within the Colony period, is the fourth 
King before SamSi-Adad I, the-older contem of Hammurabi. Since there 
are about 200 vears from the beginning of urabi’s to the end of Samsudi- 
tana’s reign, the distance between the end of the colonies and the accession of 
Labarna, too, is about two centuries or a little less. This relation is constant, no 
matter what absolute chronology is adopted. 

4. Translated by SturTEVANT-BECHTEL, A Hittite Chrestomathy, p. 183. 
. Aleppo treaty of Muriili II, Gatzz, MAOG IV (1928-29), pp. 59-66 ; 
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as it is called in outside sources. It seems that the Hittite king was 
not successful and left the task of ending the war to his grandson Muriili I 
whom he had adopted as son and made his successor. 

From the recently published texts of Alalah (Atshana), which was a 
vassal kingdom of Yambhad, we learn that in this period a considerable 
part of the population of Alalah was Hurrian*. In Aleppo itself, the 
ethnic situation seems to have been the same. An army commander 
of the king of Aleppo, mentioned both in Alalah and Bogazkéy, bears 
the Hurrian name Zukraii ’, and another Hittite text says that Muriili I 
“annihilated the Hurrians”” when he took Aleppo *®. Seen in this 
connection, the following statement in an edict of Hattuiili I is hard 
to understand ® : 

« The “ man” of Zalpa rejected the father’s word : this has become 
of Zalpa! The “ man’”’ of Ha3suwa ?® rejected the father’s word : this 
has become of Ha3Suwa! » Or : « the “ man ”’ of Halpa has rejected the 
father’s word : Halpa, too, will perish! » 

This can hardly be taken literally to mean that the ruler of Aleppo 
was the son of a Hittite king ; rather should one take it in a figurative 
sense where “ father’’ stands for “ overlord ”’. 

Hattuiili’s Syrian wars are the subject of some other old texts, where 
-Ha’iuwa, Aleppo, and the Hurrians are mentioned again™. In one 
of these narratives *, the ruler of a town Ilanzura seems to implore, 
when his country is raided by Hittites, the help of four “ kings of the 
Hurrians’’ whose names appear, in the dative, as Uwanti, Urutitti, 
Arka-[...], and Uwagazzani (-ya “ and ’’). These names have been 
claimed as Indo-Arian, but some, if not all, may well be Hurrian™. 

As mentioned above, it was HattuSili’s successor, MuSili I who con- 


“ey A 20, cf. Sommer, HAB, pp. 213-214. LANDSBERGER, JCS VIII (1954), p. 53, 
n 


6. Cf. in the ‘‘ Index of Personal Names” in Alalakh Tablets, PP 125-153, such 
Hurrian names (marked by an asterisk as coming from Level VII) as: Ari-dIM 
(read -TeSub), Ewaria, Nawar-ari, and names with elements Arip-, Binti-, Epl-, 
Hebat-, Ibri-, KuSab-, Wanti-, Wari-, etc. For dating the bulk of the Alalah VII 
texts to the last generations before the fall of Babylon, cf. B. LANDSBERGER, 
JCS VIII, (1954), pp. 51-53. 

7. Alal. Tabl. No. 6, 28; MDOG 86 (1953), p. 61 (where the text should be 
interpreted “‘ [of the man of] Halap”’, not “ [and (?)...)”’). The identity was 
recognized by LANDSBERGER, /. ¢. (n. 6), p. 52. For Hurrian character of the 
name, 1 'N, p. 259 Ss. v. Sukr- ; for writing with z also Alal. Tabi., p. 153, Zukria 


8. BoTU 20 ii, 15 f. KUB XXVI 72, 10. 

9. BoTU to 8, 30 f; cf. Garzz, MAOG IV, p. 64, and Sommer, HAB, p. 213. 

10. Note that the text in MDOG 86, p. 60 f, deals with a “ man of Ha3suwa”’. 

11. “‘ The Siege of Ursu ” (KBo I 11, ZA 44 [1938], pp. 114-138) ; BoTU 12 
(A i 24, see Sommer, AU, p. 43, n. 1; Harpy, AJSL 58, p. 191 with n. 1). 

12. BoTU 21 iii, 10 ff. (ZA 44, p. 108). In contrast to Harpy, /. c., p. 203 f., 
I date the events in the time of HattuSili rather than MurSili. For the location 
of Ilanzura cf. AtBricut, BASOR 78 (1940), pp. 27-28. 


13. ALBRIGHT and Dumont, ibid., p. 30; DUMONT O’CALLAGHAN, Avam 
Naharaim (Analecta Orientalia 26, 1948), p. 152. It not be overlooked 
that datives in -i point to -a-stems rather than -1-stems. For Hurrian origin of the 


names cf. LANDSBERGER, /. ¢. (n. 6), p. 58, 0. 120. 
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quered Aleppo. The Telipinu Proclamation connects this event with 
the raid on Babylon in the following way ™ : 
« And he (MurSili) went to Aleppo and destroyed Aleppo and brought 
udas) captives and goods of Aleppo to HattuSa. But afterwards he 
went to Babylon and destroyed Babylon. Also the Hurrians he defeated, 
and he kept (pe harta) captives and goods of Babylon in HattuSa ». 
The insertion of the defeat of the Hurrians between the destruction 
of Babylon and the mention of its booty, as well as the different verb 
used in the latter, seems to indicate that Hurrians attacked the Hittite 
king on his way home, so that he had to defend his booty against them. 
Telipinu, the fifth king after MurSili, again fought against HaSSuwa 
and had to deal with a rebellion in Lawazantiya*. In later times this 


-town belonged to Kizzuwatna, a country which included the Cilician 


plain. Telipinu also concluded a treaty with [SputahSu of Kizzuwatna, 
a ruler who called himself ‘‘ Great King’’?*. We do not know what 
the revolt in Lawazantiya means in this connection or what the relation 
of that town to Kizzuwatna was in this period. But we have a series 
of treaties between Hatti and Kizzuwatna, of which Telipinu’s is the 
first 2”, while the last is the one concluded between Suppiluliuma I 
and SunaSSura1*. After it, Cilicia must have been incorporated into 
the Hittite Empire ; already Suppiluliuma himself installed his son Teli- 
pinu as “ priest’? in Kizzuwatna™, and thereafter Kizzuwatna no 
longer appears as a political unit. 

But it became a more and more important cultural factor in the 
Empire. Priests and scribes of Kizzuwatna played an important réle 
in the introduction of Hurrian cults and texts into the Hittite capital 
(cf. below, II,b). It would be interesting to know how old the Hurrian ele- 
ment in Kizzuwatna was, but unfortunately our sources are not sufficient. 
It is true that a ‘“‘ Cappadocian ”’ text mentions a scribe with the Hurrian 
name HaSim-nawar in Hurama, a town near Lawazantiya * ; but, as 
stated above, we do not know whether this region already belonged to 
Kizzuwatna at an early time. The land-deed found at Tarsus contains 
Hurrian proper names, but it cannot be used as evidence for early 
presence of Hurrians in Cilicia™. Among the kings of Kizzuwatna, 


14. ~~ c. (n. 4)i 28-31. Other sources: KUB XXVI 74 ; BoTU 20 and the Aleppo 
treaty (n 

15. L.c. a. 4) ii 16-21, STURTEVANT, pp. 187-190. For localization of Lawazan- 
tiya cf. Gatze, Kizz., pp. 71-73 

16. SEAL, Kizz., PR: 73-745 73°74; my: KUB IV 76, XXXI 81 and 82, and XXX 42 


(ca e entry). oted in n. 17, p. I10. 
17. G. R. MEYER, Mattei. Pi gy fiir Orientforschung I (Berlin, Akad., 1953), 

pp. 108-124. The list (p 123 f) soe to suit the “‘ short ” chronology. Follow- 
ing Landsberger (see n. 6) I would prefer taking the Hittite Zidanta who concluded 
6 moty with iya (JCS V [1951], pp. 129-132) as Zidanta II who reigned after 

Lar go The treaty between iya and Idrimi (MEYER, p. 109) is now Alal. 
Tabl. No. 3 

18. Waren. BoSt. VIII (1923), PP . 88-111 ; Gaze, Kizz., pp. 36-60. 

19. KUB XIX tO KY 26, -_ 12-17. 

20. BILei¢, 


21. Garrss, Mos 59 aa pp. 1-5. If it is of pre-Empire date, as I think 
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the first who bears a Hurrian name is Pilliya who was contem 
with Baratarna of Mitanni, Idrimi of Alalah and if our identification 
is correct (n. 17) — Zidanta II of Watt, 

During the reigns of Suppiluliuma’s predecessors, both Kizzuwatna 
and Aleppo became part of the Mitanni Empire *. 


Il. HURRIAN INDIVIDUALS IN THE NEW EMPIRE 


a. In the royal family. 


The New Empire, as we call it, begins with Suppiluliuma’s conquests 
(from ca. 1380 on), and it is a well-known fact that his most important 
deed was the overthrow of the Mitanni Empire. We know, however, 
three generations of his ancestors on the throne of Hatti **; in other 
words, the dynasty which ruled throughout the New Empire begins with 
Tudbaliya II, Suppiluliuma’s great-grand-father, but the political status 
of what we may call an Empire was only reached under Suppiluliuma 
himself. It is under Suppiluliuma’s ancestors that we first find queens 
with Hurrian names. The oldest are Nikal-mati, the queen of one 
Tudbaliya, and queen ASmu-nikal who ruled with one Arnuwanda *, 
It is a controversial but, in my opinion, minor question whether this 
Tudbaliya is the second or third king of this name, and whether his son 
Arnuwanda is an older brother of HattuSili II or of Suppiluliuma *. 
At any rate, Nikal-mati and ASmu-nikal are the first members of the 
royal family known to us who bear Hurrian names **, Nikal-mati may 


ee I, pp. 53- 55), the Hittite king could hardly have donated land in the then 
ent state of Kizzuwatna ; it a then have been issued for a different 
region and brought to Tarsus for reason. The mountain Saktun{uwa] 
6 may once Soave helpful (cf. KUB I UB II 2 ii 57//61, Larocnz, RA 41 [1947], 
PP. 86 and 87, n. 2). 

2. SunaSSura treaty (n. ~ and Shere treaty (n. 5). For the history of 

Kizzuwatna, cf. also Kizz., a 
. GiiterBock, Abhdl. eum A Wiss., 1935, 1, pp. 63-64 ; GatzE, BAOS 


ya 982), PP: 67-72. 

244= Ke MDOG 83, p. 67 E 15-22; SBo I, Nos. 60 (with text 
KBs V, 7), 61, 6, ; KUB XXVI 24, XI 42 and 44; yer KUB XVII 21 
= duplica tes ( bres, ANET, pp. 399-400); KUB II 8 (writing ASmu- 


ingal). 

D cher tao destoas aa beryl ma 15 A ty pry 2),P 70-78. 
now of a Suppiluliuma II b pam. 1953) 70- 
I cannot follow Laroche in identi «ho uestion with T bali Leg 
and his son. I am still inclined to ‘them tr Te me gy ie., 
father and older brother of Suppiluliuma I. The ISmirika treaty, used in this con- 
nection by Gazz, |. c., reflects a state where the Hittite king had direct jurisdic- 
— wed egy and therefore belongs probably to a later Arnuwanda (son 
u 

26. Saabe eal! Mie neaen al teamaetonan ante os 
BoTU 25 obv. 10. For a criticism of Sommer’s oe at 
by Otten, MDOG 83, p. 65 C, obv. 19), cf. aoa Harpy, Ase #, 58, 
p. 186, n. 27. A Hurrian name for or the grandfather of Labarna would 
to There is a PU-LUGAL-ma toward the end of the Empire (below, 
n. 44) who might be meant here ; cf. the mention of Kantuzzili in the preceding 
pnenee. LANDSBERGER, /. c. (n. 6), p. 125, n. 300, explains the name as non- 
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have been a foreign princess, but A5mu-nikal is said to have been her 
and Tudbaliya’s daughter, which means that a Hurrian name was given 
to a Hittite princess *’. 

It is significant that all queens of the New Empire known so far bear 
Hurrian names : after Nikal-mati and A5mu-nikal, we find Dadu-Hepa 
or Dudu-Hepa * and Henti, two wives of Suppiluliuma ; Tanu-Hapa 

who is attested with Muwatalli and one MurSili ** ; a certain Mal-Nikal @; 
and Pudu-Hepa, wife of Hatt uSili III and daughter of a priest of Lawazan- 
tiya. This is in contrast to the situation in the Old Kingdom where 
none of the queens has a Hurrian name *. 

Among royal princes of the Empire period, too, there are many with 
Hurrian names : ASmi/u-Sarrumma, son of Arnuwanda * ; Manninni * ; 

Taki-Sarrumma * ; HeSmi-Sarrumma ® ; : TaSmi-Sarrumma * ; Ebli-Sar- 
rumma*’ ; Sarru-Kusub, son of Suppiluliuma I and king of Carchemish ® ; 
his son and successor [...J-Sarrumma * ; and a later king of Carchemish, 
Ini-TeSub ®. In hieroglyphic writing we have Tali-Sarrumma and some 
other names with the element Sarrumma “. 

So far, the only king with a Hurrian name is Urhi-TeSub, son of Muva- 
talli from a harem woman, who was dethroned by his uncle HattuSili III. 
We now know that he called himself MurSili (I1I) when he became king ®. 
This fact, together with the Hurrian names of queens and princes, lends 
more weight to the assumption that he might not have been the only 
king of the Empire who had originally a Hurrian name and only adopted 
a traditional one when he ascended to the throne **. It seems that we 
actually have another example of this kind. Sommer has already noticed 
that a certain PU-Sarrumma of late date was, in all likelihood, a Hittite 
king “, Since we know the complete sequence of Hittite kings, there 


27. SBo I, Nos. 60 and 77. She probably was Tawananna, i.e. ruling queen, 
with her brother Arnuwanda, but, since brother-sister marriage was forbidden, 
not his wife (SBo I, p. 37). 

28. For identity of the two names see Otten, MDOG 83, pp. 57 f. 

29. SBol, No. 2 and Nos. 24-29. MurdiliII or III? See be w, Nn. 42. 


30. Ibid., No. 

31. Orran, M: MDOG 83, pp. 64-67, texts A, B and E, col. ii. 
~s “rh gine Se pe Di1t;Ev 14. 

33 rev. 6 (and 9g ?). 


34- Tia. D 8, E v. 13 
Ss Called “‘ son of the Zing of Batti” in a letter (correspondence with Egypt) ; 
KUB III 34, rev. 15. 
36. Witness in KBo IV 1o, rev. 28. 
i. Bo 1629 iii 24, quoted HAB, p. 163, n. 1. Probably different from the king 
wa ing the same name. 
38. MDOG 83. PP. 67 ff, E iii 3 f, v. 16, and elsewhere. 
39. Gatzz, MVAG 38, p. TS 12. 
40. KBo IV 10, rev. 29; KUB XXVI 43, rev. 29. 
41. SBo II, Nos. 15 and 224; other names ibid., Nos. 14-17. 
42. From a seal found at Bogazkéy i in 1953. Cf. my contribution to Schaeffer’s 
publication of Ras Le oy seals. 
. Cf. LaRocHE, Onom., p. 
# HAB, p. 163, n. 1; KBo IV. 14 iii 40 (for the date of the text see LAROCHE, 
RA 47, P. 76) and J a VII psa Fy , where Sommer’s rendering should be corrected 


to read : (5) “ [On 6) cedar wood the name of the enemy of His 
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is only room for this PU-Sarrumma if this name designates a ruler known 
to us under his throne name. The use of the original, personal name ina 
magic performance would be in place. 

How is this great number of Hurrian names in the royal family to 
be explained ? Was the choice of such names a kind of fashion, or was 
the dynasty actually of Hurrian origin? The last question could only 
be answered in the affirmative if the theory that the kings had Hurrian 
given names could be proved“. A few details which seem to speak 
in favor of such an assumption may be noted here. Two magical rituals 
containing Hurrian material were written down “from the mouth of 
His Majesty’. The ‘‘ Weathergod of the (royal) House ’’ is mentioned 
together with Hurrian deities in one case, in rituals which contain Hurrian 
elements in others *’. It is tempting, therefore, to restore a broken 
passage in the following way ® : 

“ The king [drinks] seated for the gods of the house of H{is Majesty], the singer 
of Hurri s{ings). ” 


b. Other persons. 


Laroche has already given a good picture of the situation “* which we 
shall only illustrate by a few examples. In the Old Kingdom, Hurrians 
are only found as foreigners . Looking at the New Empire, we shall 
leave apart the numerous Hurrians in Syria and southeast Anatolia. 


Apart from these we have a certain Ulmi-Tedub, vassal king of Tattaiia. 
At the court, there is a cup-bearer by the name of Arimelku and a few 
other persons with Hurrian names. There are also some common 
people, listed as serfs who live on large estates * or in similar lists of 
individuals, as well as a few slaves who also bear Hurrian names. 
Laroche’s conclusion that the Hurrian element never altered the ethnic 
character of the Anatolian population is certainly correct. 

Most prominent are Hurrians among the authors of magical texts : 
‘Allaidurabi, Arteina, Ainunigalli, Astabi-3arru, Azzari (called ‘“‘ Hurrian 
physician ’ . Ebal-Te3ub (bard of Halap), tHebattarakki, Giziya (of 
Alalah), NIG.BA-4U (read Ari-Te&sub by Laroche), ‘Ningal-uzzi, Palliya 
(king of Kizzuwatna), Papanikri (of Kummanni in Kizzuwatna), Dakuya, 


Maj [we put], (7) but on the figure of oy the name (SUM !) of P. [we put] ; 
(8) to the figure of P.[....)” (rest broke 

45- ite seems to me that new material, the blication of which is to be expected 
— will furnish further evidence ; but for pele reasons it cannot be discussed 


46. a. XV 31 iv 39 and XXIX 8 iv 38 f. 
4 i a ges by Larocue, Rech. a tro under « Dieu de la Maison ». 
KUB I 12 obv. 3 f : LUGAL-ué §-as DINGIR. MES E£.4 [UTU-SI (?) 

PA = %p (4) *\NAR as Si[R-RU}. 

49. Onom., pp. 

50. Cf. LAROCHE, P; 89 with n. 12. Ewaridatuni lived in Ha3suwa, 
and MannitNISABA pro probably also in Syria. For PU-Sarrumma see above, 
| ha Feterences for these and the following proper names in the alphabetical 

in 

51. LarocuE, « Le voeu de Pudu », RA 1949), -78. Were these 

a = ene - bepa fad yt 43 (1949). PP. 55-7 
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Tulpiya (of Kizzuwatna). Among scribes we have : Alibbeni, Kili- 
Tesupa (?), Kuparapi, Gur-Sarrumma (whose father, however, is 
Halpaziti !), Ulme-Sarrumma, and [...]-Te3ub 5* whose father and 
grandfather again have Anatolian names (UR.MAH. LU and Mit- 
tanna-muwa, respectively ; but cf. Alibeini in the same family). 

The above list contains a number of Hurrian magicians from Kizzu- 
watna. It should be noted, however, that this country had a mixed 
civilization, containing Luwian elements as well as Hurrian. The 
Luwian incantation of Zarpiya, a physician from Kizzuwatna, has long 
been known ; to it may now be added a second example *. We even 
find Hurrian deities mentioned in Luwian texts *. Also persons with 
the Canaanite name Ammibhatna (a man and a woman) are among the 
Kizzuwatnaean authors of magical texts, the best known of which con- 
tains many Hurrian elements **. The interchange of Hurrian and Ana- 
tolian (Luwian ?) personal names in some scribal families may reflect 
the same blending of two civilizations. We are told that the chief of 
scribes UR.MAH.LU, already mentioned as a member of one of these 
families, received orders from queen Puduhepa to search for tablets 
of Kizzuwatna and produced copies of the ritual for the Aisuwa festivals 
as a result , This reflects the interest which the queen took in the 
cult of her homeland, and also leads us to an investigation of Hurrian 
cults in the Hittite Empire in general and the capital in particular. 


III. HURRIAN CULTS IN THE HITTITE EMPIRE 


There is a great number of Hurrian gods mentioned in Hittite texts, 
and many of these are descriptions of cult festivals 5’. Since most 
texts are fragmentary and, therefore, cannot be dated exactly, we only 
pick a few significant examples. The texts for the hiSuwa festival have 
just been mentioned. Most revealing is a prayer of king Muwatalli *. 
Already in the invocation of the main gods at the beginning of the text, 
Hebat occurs 5*. The king then asks the bull Seri’ to intercede for him, 
and calls him “ Bull of the Weathergod of Hatti’’, which means that 
this Hurrian bull had entered the circle of the gods of the capital. In the 
enumeration of gods, we find the Hurrian Te3ub ehellibi and Te3ub 
Suhurribi in connection with deities of Arinna, the great Hittite cult 


52. Orten, Bibliotheca Orientalis VIII (1951), p. — text 787 /b. 
53. KUB ix 31 with duplicates, and XXXV 8; cf. H. OrrEn, Zur grammat. 
und lexikal. Bestimmung des Luvischen (Berlin, ‘Akad., 1953), pp. 30-58. “ Luvili- 
Paizt non, 40 XI XIV ( f; Orren, /. ), 
54. FRIEDRICH 19 331 EN, J. c. (n. 20. 
55. KBo V 2; cf. LAROCHE, Cs Fxo48), f p. 114. = SF 
56. OTTEN, Biol. Or., VIII, p. 225. 
wlea et r « Divinités howaites » in Larocue, Rech., pp. 43-65; the same 
e3Sub, Hebat et leur cour », Jes; II (3998) pp. 113-136; GiiTERBOCK, 


« Hittite R » in Forgotten Reli erm (19 . 94-95. 
58. KUB 45 with duplicate, hia No 46. 46. >). PP 
sf dies 12. A reference to Hurri-land is erased in 45 i 14, while 46i 
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center ; significantly enough, the same two forms of TeSub are also 
mentioned on Muwatalli’s own seals®. Teiub and Hebat of Aleppo, 
followed by a host of Babylonian deities in Hurrian disguise, are men- 
tioned together with the main gods of Hatti and themselves called “ of 
Hatti’’™; a ritual for the Aleppine TeSub exists *, which may have 
been performed in the capital. The same divine couple of Aleppo 
appears in the same list as belonging to other countries ®. That Muwa- 
talli’s enumeration also contains Hurrian deities located in southeastern 
regions is not surprising ; more important is, however, the mention of 
“ Hebat, queen of heaven, and star ’’ among “ the gods of the palace 
of the grandfather ” 4, because it carries the cult of these Hurrian god- 
desses in the palace back to the time of Suppiluliuma. 

The capital was not the only town in Hittite Anatolia into which 
Hurrian cults were introduced. Arinna has just been mentioned, 
Others were Ankuwa, Durmitta, and, in the Tyanitis, Uda®. The 
introduction of the Weathergod of HYalap as Halputili into the Hattic 
pantheon ® and the use of Hurrian singers in the cult of the Hattic god 
Wabiii *’ may be mentioned in this connection. 

An important Hurrian cult center was Samuba, probably situated 
near Malatya and thus belonging to the Hurrian realm. That the goddess 
of that town, written with the word-sign for Istar but certainly called 
Sauika there, was the personal protectress of Hattuiili III has long been 
known from this king’s autobiography. One of the great Hurrian ritual 
texts found in Bogazkéy ® describes part of the first day of her cult 
festival. The text is written by a grandson of Muriili (probably Tudha- 
liya IV) but refers to the cult of the same goddess as practiced by Muriili. 
Another text tells us how Muriili reorganized the cult of the “ Black 
God ”’ in Samuba, which had been transplanted there from Kizzuwatna 
under one Tudhaliya (probably his grandfather, Tudhaliya ITI) ®. 

If we ask how old Hurrian cults in Hittite Asia Minor are, we are, 
unfortunately, faced with the fact that the majority of ritual texts cannot 
be dated. However, we have already found certain indications in the 
texts of Muriili and Muwatalli, and one reference, in a text of the latter, 
to his grandfather Suppiluliuma. The text known as Muriili’s Sprach- 
lahmung ” describes rites performed to appease the Hurrian god Te3ub 
Manuzziya in Kummanni (Kizzuwatna). The Hurrian terms contained 


or diet 39//46 i ii #Y SBo I, Nos. 38 and 3 
bat wruffalap wiffatti, “3 | i 8 aah ii 16. 
‘ KUBX vr 13, LarocuE, JCS Ul, p. 
63. 45 i 43-45/ /46 ii Fr (Samupa) ; 45 i 74-75 / /46 ii 39. 


i 41-42 //46 ii 
64. RUB xi 27 , festival in Ankuwa for Hittite and Hurrian gods, _— 
ee - in his table JCS Il, p. 121. For Durmitta see Larocuz, ibd., a 
for Uda ibd., p. 114, n. (where the reference for Hebat of Uda should read Vil 
while Sarrumma of Uda can be restored in i 39). 
a pen vous, JS II, p. eo eo eT ay 
ech., p. 36, where 26 i 3-5 should be added. 
: Kua % XXVII 1; cf. ivytmpentihenenn, Syria, XII (1931), pp. 250-266. 
69. KUB XXXII 133. 
70. A. Gatze und H. Pepersen, MurSilis Sprachlahmung (Copenhagen, 1934). 
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in the text are, of course, explained by the nature of the god for whom 
the offerings are made; but the fact remains that Muriili II held a 
Hurrian god of Kizzuwatna responsible for his affliction. 

Turning to the lists of gods invoked as witnesses in treaties, we find 
Hurrian gods already in Suppiluliuma’s treaties. The Mitanni treaty 
has two lists of gods, each one representing the pantheon of one of the 
partners. The ‘‘ Hittite” list is summed up by the words “ the male 
and female gods of Hatti and of Kizzuwatna’’™, thus showing once 
more that at this time — toward the end of Suppiluliuma’s reign — 
Kizzuwatna was considered part of the Hittite realm. The Hurrian 
satellites of the Weathergod, the bulls Seri8 and Hurri3 and the mountains. 
Namni and Hazzi, are listed right after the Hittite Weathergod (I. 4of.). 
Of individual Hurrian gods we find the Weathergods of Kizzuwatna and 
Uda (43), Isbara, the Hebats of Halpa, Uda and Kizzuwatna (46f.), 
and the Babylonian-Hurrian gods of the Netherworld (51-53). The 
same king’s other treaties do not have separate lists of gods for the two 
parties, and since they were concluded with such countries as Nubhaiie, 
Kizzuwatna, and Hayaia, no conclusions for the cult of Hatti can be 
drawn from the mention of Hurrian gods. One generation later, however, 
we find Hurrian deities invoked by Muriili II in his treaty with the Land 
of the Seba River in western Anatolia ™ : Weathergods of Halap, Uda, 
Kummanni, Samuba ; Hebat ; Istar of Ninuwa ; Ninatta and Kulitta ; 
Ispara ; and the Former Gods. 

All this shows clearly enough that the Hurrian element in the Hittite 
religion did not appear toward the end of the imperial period only ”, 
but already at its beginning. If, then, we find that in Yazilikaya, the 
famous rock sanctuary outside the capital, the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
give the Hurrian names of the gods and goddesses worshipped here, we 
shall not take this as an indication of a late date of the reliefs *. The 
representation of the Hurrian pantheon in the rock temple of the capital 
may be as old as the appearance of Hurrian gods in the texts ; if the hypo- 
thesis that the dynasty beginning with Tudbaliya II, the great-grand- 
father of Suppiluliuma, was of Hurrian origin should prove correct, 
the presence of these Hurrian gods in the capital would be much less 
surprising than it seemed at first. 


IV. LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, AND WRITING 


About the Hurrian element in the literature of the Hittites we may 
refer here to the article of Professor Speiser in an earlier issue of this 
Journal *. The tradition concerning the kings of Akkad, the Gilgames 


71. WerpnerR, BoSt. VIII, p. 30, rev. 50. 

72. Frieprico, MVAG 34, 1, pp. 14-16. 

73. LaRocnE, Rech., p. 43. 

74. LarocuE, « Le panthéon de Yazilikaya », JCS VI (1952), pp. 115-123, 
esp. 122 f; cf. GiirzrBsock, MDOG 86 (1953), pp. 71-74. 

75. Vol. I, pp. 315 and 325. 
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Epic, the myths of Kumarbi, Ullikummi, Hedammu and some other 
tales reached the Hittites through the Hurrians who either transmitted 
or created them. Since there is nothing to indicate that these literary 
compositions are older than the beginning of the New Empire, they fall 
in line with what has been said above. 

The Hurrian elements in the Hittite language are not numerous ™, 
Characteristically enough, those Hurrian words which entered the Hittite 
language as loanwords belong in the religious sphere ; the texts of the 
Old Kingdom are free of such words, so it is safe to say that these loans, 
too, were not made before the beginning of the Empire. 

If, however, it is true that the very system of cuneiform writing was 
also learned by the Hittites from their Hurrian neighbors, this would 
indicate much earlier contacts. The reasons given for this theory are 
good 7’, and the similarities between the system of writing used in Alalah 
Level VII and Bogazkéy strongly support it. If it is remembered that 
the bulk of the Alalah VII tablets has been dated by Landsberger to 
the last generations before the fall of Babylon (above n. 6) and that in 
Bogazkéy no authentic documents are older than the same generations 
(Hattuaili I and Muriili I), the contacts of these Old Hittite kings with 
the kingdom of Yamhad may be considered a possible occasion for such 
a borrowing. But it is impossible to make a more definite statement 
about the date at which the Hittites learned how to write cuneiform. 


V. ART 


To determine the Hurrian element in the art of Hittite Anatolia is 
not easy. What we have of works of art of the Hurrian realm in the 
second millennium are mainly the cylinder seals of the so-called Mitanni 
style, found in the extreme east and west of the Mitanni Empire, viz., 
at Nuzi and Alalah *. This glyptic art drew many of its motifs from 
Babylonia, either directly of through what is called Syrian glyptic. 
Like the latter, it shows a predilection for certain motifs, particularly 
mixed beings. It is true that some of these also occur in Anatolia, both 
in the monuments of the Hittite Empire and in stamp seals of the cen- 
turies before 1400. That the Hurrians were responsible for the wide 
spread of these motifs is a general assumption but hard to prove in detail. 
One difficulty lies in the fact that some of the allegedly Hurrian motifs 
turn up in increasing number in the Colony Age of Cappadocia where, 
as we have seen, Hurrians were not a part of the local population. One 
might, then, make the contacts that the colonies had with Syria respon- 


76. Cf. F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch (1947), pp. 93-95- 

77._E. A. Sperser, Introduction to Hurrian (1941), p. 13 f; E. H. StuRTEVANT 
= , A. — A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, rev. ed., vol. I 
1951), p. 2 f. 

78. For this and other stylistic groups of seals see H. FRANKFORT, Cylinder 
Seals (1939) ; E. Porapa, Seal Impressions of Nuszi (1947) and her Corpus of Ancient 
Near Eastern Seals in North American ions, vol. I (1948). 
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sible for their presence. But one should not think in terms of motifs 
alone. The elements of style and spirit ought not to be neglected. 
In this respect, the art of Anatolia shows its own characteristics. It has 
correctly been observed that cult scenes are the main subject of Hittite 
art, and this is true not only of the imperial monuments but also of the 
earlier seals, beginning with the Colony Age. It is significant that the 
fabulous beings are integrated here into these cult scenes. In execution, 
too, Anatolian works of art represent a style of their own just as much 
as the seals of the Mitanni and Syrian groups. The gate sculptures of 
Alacahiiyiik, the fagade of Eflatun Punar, or the stamps from Yozgat 
and Yazilikaya ” are Anatolian Hittite, no matter whether they contain 
sphinxes, winged sun discs, or hunting scenes. What matters is that 
these elements look different from their counterparts in the Mitanni 
and Syrian glyptic and are used in a different spirit. The present writer 
intends to discuss this matter in detail at another occasion ®. 

In view of the Hurrian elements in other fields of Hittite civilization 
of the Empire it would be strange if there were none in its art. One 
might even assume that alongside with Hurrian scribes and priests, the 
— possibly Hurrian — kings of the Empire also had Hurrian artists at . 
their court. But the Hittite element was strong enough to absorb 
these foreign elements and form them according to its own patterns. 
Just as the kings bore Hittite names and used Hittite as official language, 

as the Hurrian myths and epics were translated into Hittite, as the Hur- 
rian gods were, in a syncretistic way, equated with their Anatolian 
counterparts, so were the works of art created in a style which is essen- 
tially Anatolian and can be traced back to a time which precedes the 
New Empire by several centuries. 


79. These and yet, Hittite monuments can be found in H. Th. Bossert, Alta- 
natolien (1942). “ew 5 Nos. 495-525, Eflatun Punar, Nos. 526-527. The 
stamp from Yozga HocGartu, Hittite Seals (1920), p. 75, fig. 78 ; the one 
from Yazilikaya i sbe IL, No. 221. 

80. Cf. Svense, JWH, vol. I, p. 320. To the general literature on the problem 


given there in n. 29 add: SBo Ii, pp. 3 LANDSBERGER, Sam’al (1948), pp. 83- 
98 ; Moortcat, ZA 48, pp. 152-160; BiTTEL, ZA 49, pp. 256-290. 
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LA CORRIENTE DE LAS TRADUCCIONES CIENTIFICAS 
DE ORIGEN ORIENTAL HASTA FINES DEL SIGLO XIII 


- por 
J. M. MILLAs-VALLICROSA *. 


I. SIGNIFICACION DE ESTAS TRADUCCIONES COMO COMPENSADORAS 
DE LA DEFICIENTE TRADICION CIENTIFICA LATINA. 


ARA tener una idea previa de la significacién y trascendencia de las 
traducciones cientificas de origen oriental en el desenvolvimiento 
cultural de la Edad Media europea, hay que tener en cuenta que la 

tradicién cientifica medieval europea, como continuadora de la cultura 
clasica latina, arrancaba de una deficiencia originaria radical e impaliable 
en materia de cultura cientifica. Es un hecho por todos reconocido que 
la Roma cesdrea estuvo ausente respecto de los problemas de la pura 
especulacién cientifica. En general, Roma ni siquiera se asomé al denso 
clima de actividad y creacién cientifica que se respiraba en Alejandria. 
Las abstractas cuestiones de los neoplaténicos, los problemas de calculo 
matematico de Diofanto o Menelao, de ecuacién astronémica de Hiparco 
© Tolomeo, no encontraron un ambiente permeable en la urbe cabeza del 
mundo. Aparte lo poco percibido, en cuestiones cientificas, a través de 
Lucio Anneo Séneca en sus Quaestiones naturales, oen la Naturalis Historia 
de Plinio, todos los historiadores reconocen esta gran laguna de la cultura 
cientifica de la Roma cesdrea. El] historiador de la Trigonometria, A. von 
Braunmiihl !, reconoce que el el espiritu romano era predominantemente 
practico, lo cual le impedia sobresalir en una ciencia como era la Astro- 
nomia. De las Matematicas los romanos realmente sdélo se interesaban 
en los conocimientos indispensables de Agrimensura para la fijacién de 
los limites de los fundos, y de lo elemental de tales conocimientos nos dan 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wizt, Directeur du Vol. III. 
1. Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Trigonomeirie, vol. I, p. 30, sigs. Leipzig, 
TgO0. 
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prueba los textos gromaticorum. Es la gran autoridad del historiador de 
la Geometria, M. Chasles* quien niega a estos gromatici el titulo de 
geémetras, pues tratan de cuestiones muy elementales de practica 
geométrica y aun con errores muy groseros. Es cosa manifiesta que no 
conocemos ningtin sabio romano en Matematicas, Mecanica o Tecnologia. 
Y F. Lot en su obra La fin du monde antique et le début du Moyen Age®, 
dice que la Edad Media cristiana no recibié de la antigiiedad sino una 
coleccién de recetas, y atin muy incompleta. No podemos por menos, 
pues, de inventariar, como punto de arranque de nuestro estudio, esta 
esterilidad cientifica del pueblo romano, y, por consiguiente, de la cultura 
latina cldsica, que lo impidié incorporarse a la pura posicién especulativa 
que se daba en las escuelas de Alejandria. Casi toda la curiosidad de la 
Roma pagana ante Grecia y el Oriente se volcé pireferentemente en un 
sentido religioso y utilitario, en armonia con el especial modo de ser de 
dicho pueblo. Diriamos que lo puramente especulativo y cientifico 
pertenecia a otro ambiente, a otro clima que no podia improvisarse. 
Pero también hemos de reconocer que Roma cumplia otra funcién, una 
funcién rectora de pueblos, el « Tu regere populos, romane, imperio 
memento » del poeta, funcién politica que precisamente era una garantia 
de paz estable, que vino a hacer posible aquel clima cientifico en Ale- 
jandria, polo cultural de su ecimeno. 

De modo que hemos de partir de la grave deficiencia de cultura cien- 
tifica, en los inicios de la Edad Media europea, deficiencia que fué uno de 
los tristes legados de la Roma pagana. Por esto, cuando en el alba de los 
tiempos medievales algunos educadores del Occidente, como Casiodoro, 
San Isidoro de Sevilla, Rhabano Mauro o San Beda, tratan de salvar los 
restos del saber en el gran naufragio de los tiempos barbaros, sdlo nos 
pueden ofrecer una informacién de un bajo nivel cientifico, puesto que 
ellos se documentaban pieferentemente en la tradicién latina, y estaban 
casi del todo desconectados con la auténtica tradicién cientifica alejan- 
drina. Esta auténtica tradicién cientifica tardaria aun algunos siglos en 
fecundar el joven pensamiento europeo medieval, y tenia que estable- 
cerse precisamente este contacto a través de las traducciones de origen 
oriental, traducciones d4rabes sobre todo, que, después de transvasar el 
original griego, persa o indo o de acrecentarlo grandemente, fueron, a su 
vez, vertidas a la lengua latina o a alguna de las lenguas romances. 


II, LA CULTURA ARABE CONTINUADORA E INTEGRADORA DE LA CULTURA 
CIENTIFICA ALEJANDRINA. 


Si en la tradicién cultural latina hemos tenido que reconocer un hiato, 
una solucién de continuidad respecto de la gran fuente del saber cien- 


2. u historique sur l’origine et le d ent des méthodes en Géo- 
métrie ». res Ce oe emcees ro des Sciences et Belles-Lettres 
“ 7 , vol, XI, 1837). 

P. 195, Paris Paris, 1927 (Bi ibtiothse ue de Synthése Historique, vol. XX XI). 
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tifico, que era Alejandria, esta cultura alejandrina se encontré, en cambio, 
amorosamente recogida, comentada y ampliada por los mismos pueblos 
orientales que habian colaborado antes a su formacién, pero que ahora 
— desde el siglo vil, especialmente — ya no empleaban el griego como 
lengua cientifica, sino que empleaban el arabe, la lengua de un joven y 
avasallador poder politico, o bien empleaban el siriaco o atin el hebreo. 
Es un hecho comprobado este fenémeno de deshelenizacién de todo este 
mundo semitico-camitico del Préximo y Medio Oriente, a lo largo de estos 
siglos vi al vii. El designio de Constantino, al fundar Constantinopla 
a modo de otra Alejandria que atrajera los orientales al Imperio, fué 
fallido. Estos orientales, arameos o siros, palestinenses, egipcios, que 
desde los tiempos de Alejandro habian sufrido un gran proceso de hele- 
nizacién, ahora bajo la égida de Bizancio, se encuentran en frecuentes 
fricciones sociales y espirituales con la metrépoli, se desinteresan progre- 
sivamente de su solera helenistica, y las antiguas lenguas semiticas 
renacen como lenguas vehiculos de cultura. Primero el siriaco, y luego el 
arabe, lengua a la cual tenia que verterse casi todo el acervo cientifico de 
la cultura alejandrina. 

De modo que en vez de buscar, por lo menos en el terreno cientifico, 
una oposicién entre lo griego y lo arabe, hayamos de reconocer, por el 
contrario, una progresiva superacién. Hacia mediados del siglo v1, si no 
es atin un poco antes, la Escuela de Alejandria estaba ya del todo cris- 
tianizada ‘, y los ultimos epigonos de ésta fueron los principales inicia- 
dores cientificos de los siros, persas y, mds tarde, de los musulmanes, 
Este contacto de la cultura alejandrina con los pueblos del Medio Oriente, 
tuvo lugar principalmente por medio de las emigraciones de sabios, 
fruto de las discordias religiosas que reinaban en Bizancio : en el afio 489, 
el emperador Zenén cierra la floreciente escuela que los nestorianos 
tenian en Edesa, y éstos buscan refugio entre los Sasanidas de Persia, 
e incrementan la célebre escuela de Jundisapur. En el afio 529 tiene lugar 
un nuevo éxodo de sabios griegos a Persia, al cerrar Justiniano la Aca- 
demia neoplaténica de Atenas. E] Medio Oriente, mucho mas alla del 
antiguo limes del Imperio romano o bizantino, recogia con avidez de 
cultura aquellos emigrados y se beneficiaba de los gérmenes cientificos 
que ellos le traian. La labor de traduccién del griego, realizada general- 
mente por siros nestorianos o monofisitas, empezé acto seguido. Prime- 
ramente se traducia del griego al siriaco. Entre los principales traductores 
al siriaco hemos de citar al monofisita Sergios de Resaina (m. 539), 
cuyas traducciones comprenden obras de filosofia — y medicina — 
Platén ?, Aristételes, Porfirio, Dionisio el Areopagita y Galeno —, y al 
mismo tiempo compuso obras originales en siriaco sobre la Légica, la 
influencia de la luna, asi como probablemente una Geopdénica siriaca 5, 


4. Cf. G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol. I, p. 13, Washington, 


1927. 
. Cf. G. Sarton, op. cit., I, p. 42 1200. Yiens tempbite ol. cop, II de la obra 
mismo G. SARTON : The History of and the New Humanism, New York, 


1931. 
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Otros autores y traductores sirfacos de esta época podriamos citar, entre 
ellos Severo Sebokt, Pablo el persa, quien estuvo en relaciones con el 
gran emperador persa Nishirwan — reiné desde 531 al 579 —, con el 
cual la actividad cientifica de la célebre escuela de Jundisapur llega al 
apogeo ; en ella la ciencia griega se sincretiza con aportaciones hindtes 
y persas. Si bien se ha discutido entre los criticos la importancia de estas 
primeras traducciones sirfacas, no puede ponerse en duda su deci- 
siva influencia sobre las traducciones d4rabes posteriores. Ultimanente 
H. Geon * ha subrayado el gran interés de esos centros de actividad 
sirlaca en Edesa, Nisibe y Jundisapur y ha probado cémo estos tra- 
ductores siriacos crearon toda una terminologia filoséfica y cientifica 
que luego beneficié la labor de los traductores al arabe. 

Por otra parte, el elemento judaico que tanta importancia alcanzé 
en Alejandria, también continia dando muestras de presencia en el 
escenario del Medio Oriente asidtico. Si bien con los desastres de la toma 
de Jerusalén por Tito (afio 70) y del final de la guerra de Barcoquebas 
(afio 135), los judios fueron desarraigados de su pais, es un hecho que en la 
Galilea y sobre todo en Babilonia siguieron cultivando su tradicién 
religiosa y cultural. Asi no nos extrafiard que, quizd en relacién con la 
escuela de Jundisapur, aparezca en el siglo vi — no en el siglo x o Ix 
como se habia creido antes 7 — el médico Asaf, el cual en su libro de 
medicina, seguramente el mds antiguo compuesto en lengua hebrea, nos 
habla de embriologia, fisiologia, patologia, higiene, farmacologia y anti- 
dotos, junto con referencias a los Aforismos de Hipécrates y al juramento 
hipocratico, amén de exponernos un calendario médico con alusiones a 
los meses persas. El] Dr. S. Muntner, quien se ha especializado en lo rela- 
tivo a la obra de Asaf ®, sostiene que en ella hay partes muy antiguas que 
quiz4 se escribieron en el siglo 11 o m de J. C., como por ejemplo la 
traduccién de los Aforismos de Hipécrates y del juramento médico, las 
alusiones a los sabios griegos (Dioscérides), siros y persas. 

De modo que vemos cémo hacia los siglos vi y vm hay centros de 
cultura cientifica en el Medio Oriente, en los cuales el legado de la ciencia 
griega, acrecido o amalgamado con aportaciones persas o indicas, se 
traduce al siro, hebreo o pehlvi. Pues bien, los herederos de estos primeros 
traductores fueron los arabes, los cuales, primeramente bajo los Omeyas 
y sobre todo después, bajo los Abbasies, supieron crear un magnifico 
clima de cultura cientifica, en la Bagdad Califal, verdadera Dar al-ultim, 
Casa de las ciencias. Verdaderamente Bagdad fué la continuadora de 
Alejandria, y atin con la particularidad de que la ciencia alejandrina 
fué cotejada con la tradicién cientifica persa e indica, y fué gloriosamente 
incrementada tras un largo periodo — en especial los siglos x y x — de 
estudio y observacién cientifica. 


6. S'Stn, Ton tdatee wie ie oy le p. 8 s. Beirut, 1948. 
7. G. Sarton, Introduction to the Hist. of I, p. 614, ya lo pone entre 
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Fué el segurido de los califas Abbasies al-Mansir (754-775), el que dié 
el impulso a este brillante movimiente cientifico de los 4rabes. E] mismo, 
estando enfermo, Ilamé a los médicos nestorianos de la famosa escuela 
clinica, de Jundisapur, y desde entonces la familia de los Ibn Bajtya-su 
representa y ejerce en Bagdad la influencia cientifica que antes habia 
ejercido en Jundisapur. Con ella se entronca la familia, también cristiana, 
de Hunayn ben Ish4q, con la cual la labor de traducciones del griego al 
4rabe alcanza su mayor desarollo. Otro ntcleo de traductores del griego 
al drabe lo forman los siros que estaban atin bajo la préxima influencia 
de Bizancio : el cristiano Qusta ben Lig y el sabio Tabit ben Qurra. 
Claro esté que estos traductores, de procedencia siriaca muchos de ellos, 
ya traducen ahora directamente del griego al arabe, si bien se benefi- 
ciaron, en cuestién de técnica y terminologia cientifica, de las anteriores 
traducciones siriacas a las que’ nos referimos antes. 

Pero no fué solamente el griego la fuente de las traducciones y comen- 
tarios arabes. Es mas, al principio, en tiempo del califa al-Mansir, las 
traducciones del indo y del persa, sobre todo en materias de Astronomia 
y Matematicas, se anticiparon a las traducciones derivadas del griego. 
Autores persas, con la colaboracién, a veces, de algun judio, tradujeron o 
resumieron al drabe la Astronomia, el Calculo algebraico y la Didactica 
que florecian en el valle del Indo ; y como quiera que el camino de estas 
traducciones era a través de via persa, de aqui que con la ciencia indica 
entrara también un importante bagaje de ciencia en lengua pehlvi. 
Precisamente estas aportaciones son las que dan un especial caracter a la 
ciencia ardbiga®. Mas adelante, en tiempo del califa Hariin al-RaSid 
(786-809) y de su sucesor al Mamiin (813-833), en plena fiebre de traduc- 
ciones cientificas del griego, aquella ciencia oriental : astronémica, astro- 
légica, matematica, se sincretizé con la griega, como podemos ver en las 
obras de Muhammad ben Misi al-Jw4riz-mi ®. De este modo los arabes, 
en posesién de todos los elementos de informacién cientifica de las cul- 
turas anteriores, pudieron trabajar ya por cuenta propia, rectifican y 
superan a los autores griegos e indos, comprueban las Tablas de Tolomeo, 
completan y perfeccionan su Geografia, crean una técnica y un instru- 
mental de observacién incomparablemente superior al de los autores 
alejandrinos, elevan, en suma, su cultura cientifica a un grado de altura 
que constituye uno de los momentos mas preclaros de la humanidad. No 
podemos abstenernos de transcribir un juicio de valor acerca de esta 
ciencia drabe, pronunciado por un historiador tan autorizado y objectivo 
como es el Prof. A. C. Nallino : « Algunos catdlogos arabes de estrellas 
fijas no eran una simple reduccién del catdlogo de Tolomeo, sino que 
tienen una singular importancia : en fin, en el uso de las férmulas trigo- 
nométricas, en la cantidad y cualidad de los instrumentos, en la técnica 
de las observaciones, los drabes superaron gloriosamente a los griegos, 


9. Cf. el articulo de A. C. NALLINO : « Astronomia », en la E ater 
vol. I, p. 502 sigs., y sobre todo su Historia de la astronomta drabe , publicada 
pry x yorm . Xx 8.8. Roma, 1911-21. 


10. Cf. anam0, op. cit. Gltimamente, caps. XXIII, XXVII y XXVIII. 
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sus predecesores. Tanto en el numero como en la continuidad y precisién 
de las observaciones se encuentra el contraste mds completo entre la 
astronomia griega y la astronomia islamica »™. La Botanica, la Agri- 
eultura, la Materia farmacéutica vegetal, recibieron grandes desenvol- 
vimientos en manos de los autores arabes ; la pasién por herborizar hacia 
desplazarse a los botanicos y farmacdlogos a través de todas las fronteras, 
mientras que los alquimistas ponian, con sus experimentos, los cimientos 
de la quimica moderna. 

Claro esté que en un ambiente tan saturado de anhelo cientifico, como 
era el que se respiraba en la Bagdad abbasi y en otras ciudades islamicas, 
la labor de las traducciones del griego, indo o pehlvi al arabe, se hizo 
con las mayores condiciones de fidelidad y exactitud. Sabemos que algun 
traductor viaj6 expresamente para procurarse diferentes manuscritos 
del original objeto de traduccién. Si bien estas traducciones, como las 
otras medievales, pecan de un extremado literalismo que las hace, a 
veces, ininteligibles o bien obscuras, no puede admitirse el juicio algo 
peyorativo que les hizo Renan '*. En nuestros dias ha sido la eminente 
autoridad del Prof. H. A. Wolfson “ quien ha reivindicado la gran escru- 
pulosidad y fidelidad de aquellos traductores drabes o judios. Ademas, 
hay que reconocer que, gracias a estas traducciones orientales, no 
solamente poseemos un jalén de notoria importancia para la historia 
bibliografica del texto original y para poder hacer una edicidén critica 
del mismo ™, sino que incluso poseemos en traduccién arabe o hebraica 
obras de la antigiiedad clasica que se han perdido ™. 





III. La EspANA ARABE Y CRISTIANA, PUENTE CULTURAL ENTRE EL 
ORIENTE Y EL OCCIDENTE. 


Esta ingente obra cientifica que el mundo drabe llevé a cabo bajo el 
mecenazgo de los primeros califas Abbasies, merced a la cual se conservé 
y acrecent6é la herencia cientifica griega, cotejada con el legado cientifico 
de la India y de la Persia : cémo pudo liegar a conocimiento del Occidente 
europeo cristiano ? Si el Imperio romano no pudo dejar a la incipiente 


11. Cf. su art. citado en Encyclopédie de I’Islam, vol. I, p. 508. 

12. Aberroés et I’ Averroisme, p. 52, Paris, 1866. 

13. Cf. su obra Crescas Critique of Aristotle, cap. I. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
= Press, 1929. En mi obra Las traducciones orientales en los manuscritos de la 

‘ Catedral de Toledo, p. 11, sigs. (Madrid, 1942) abundamos en estos 

puntos de vista. 

14. Cf. el reciente y monumental estudio del texto de la Poética de Aristételes, 
hecho “¥ el Dr. J. Tkatscu (Academia de Ciencas de Viena, 1928), 


15. Cf. el Galeni Timei Platonis vol. I de la serie Plato Arabus, 
publicado por P. Kraus y R. Wauzer en el magnifico C. Platonicum Medi 
Aevi que bajo los auspi de la Academia Britanica y del Instituto Warburgiano 
Londinense dirige el . R. Kili , Londres, 1951. Asimismo nos ha lo 
em traduccién hebraica, a través dei , la obra de Euclides mepi diarptcewv 

tov formando un de la obra geométrica del judfo barcelonés Abraham bar 
yya. Cf. nuestra uccién de su Hibbur tha weé-ha-tisborot « Llibre de 
Geomeiria », Barcelona, 1931. 
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Edad Media sino una pobre y deficietaria herencia cientifica, ? c6mo 
podria la Europa medieval lucrarse de la cultura cientifica labrada 
lejanamente, en el Oriente Medio, bajo los arabes ? Este feliz contacto 
cultural que tenia que fecundar a Europa, sélo pudo establecerse a través 
de las dos peninsulas mediterraneas, Espafia e Italia, principalmerte 
la primera, que actuaron como de puentes culturales entre el Oriente y el 
Occidente. 

Es cierto que desde fines de la Edad Antigua encontramos en algunas 
ciudades mediterrdneas, como Marsella, colonias de comerciantes orien- 
tales conocidas con el nombre genérico de « siros », las cuales pudieron 
actuar como de enlaces entre el Oriente y el Occidente : singularmente a 
ellos se deberia la transmisién de ciertas técnicas industriales, como, 
por ejemplo, las Composstiones ad tingenda que se guardan en el célebre 
manuscrito 490 Lucensis, en las cuales ya Berthelot  noté una probable 
influencia oriental o bizantina. Sin embargo, esta aportacién, que puede 
considerarse como anterior a la gran corriente de traducciones arabes, es 
muy reducida y ha de considerarse como una simple excepcién. Tampoco 
las contadas traducciones que se hicieron del griego por autores irlandeses, 
por ejemplo, John Scotus Erigena, en relacién con la escuela palatina 
carolingia, tienen interés para nosotros, pues, aparte su reducido numero, 
el contenido dice relacién mas a la teologia y filosofia que a las ciencias 
naturales. 

Espafia, la mas occidental de las dos peninsulas mediterraneas, domi- 
nada entonces — siglos 1x al xI — en su mayor extensién por los musul- 
manes, tenia que ser el gran canal por donde aflorarian a la Europa 
cristiana en la Alta Edad Media, las primeras traducciones representa- 
tivas del mundo cientifico oriental. Y, por cierto, que la linea avanzada 
de estas traducciones hechas del arabe o del hebreo en la Espajia hay que 
adelantarla mucho en el tiempo. E. Renan ?’, refiriéndose a la llamada 
Escuela de traductores de Toledo, primera mitad del siglo xm, quiere 
que la corriente de sus traducciones haya dividido la historia cultural de 
Europa en dos partes ; « en la primera el espiritu humano no posee 
para satisfacer su curiosidad mds que los pobres restos de la ense- 
fianza de las escuelas romanas, acumulados en las compilaciones de 
Marciano Capella, de Beda, de San Isidoro y en algunos tratados técnicos 
que su cardcter practico salvé del olvido. En la segunda parte, vuelve 
también al Occidente la ciencia antigua, pero mas completa, en los 
comentarios arabes o en las obras originales de la ciencia antigua » 
Desde luego que esta linea divisoria hay que adelantarla mucho, casi un 
siglo y medio, pues verdaderamente a fines del siglo x ya empiezan las 
primeras traducciones orientales, hechas en Espaiia generalmente del 
arabe al latin, a fecundar el pensamiento occidental : al principio, dichas 
traducciones fueron contadas, de indole practica, matematico-astro- 
némica ; luego ya fueron de indole filoséfica y con la llamada Escuela 


16. La Chimie au Moyen Age, vol. I, p. 98. 
17. Op. cit., p. 200. 
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de traductores toledana llega el movimiento de traducciones al cenit. 
Pero, en todo caso, dicha linea divisoria ha de anticiparse en gran manera, 
y considerar ya a fines del siglo x y principios del siglo xI como un 
creptsculo de lo que seria el gran mediodfa del siglo x1. 

Para comprender adecuadamente esto hay que tener en cuenta lo que 
suponia en el tereno cultural la Espafia, arabe y cristiana, del siglo x, 
este siglo tan denostado por los historiadores como siglo de tinieblas y 
de hierro, de terror y de muerte en la Europa cristiana. Haciendo magni- 
fico contraste con la decadencia por la que pasaba Europa con los ultimos 
carolingios, en la Espafia a4rabe se instaura con Abderrahman III (912- 
961) el califato, que venia a emular al decadente califato abbasi. 
Arbitro este gran califa de los destinos de casi toda Espafia y del Medi- 
terrdneo occidental, no perdoné medio para incrementar el progreso de 
las letras, las ciencias y las artes en el Al-Andalus, e instauré un clima de 
proteccién para los estudiosos de las ciencias, defendiéndolos contra la 
intolerante enemiga de los obscurantistas alfaquies. Ejemplo tipico de esta 
politica cultural que inaugura el califa cordobés, es que para concertar 
la alianza con el emperador bizantino Constantino VII Porfirogennetos 
(905-959) no encuentra mayor prenda de amistad que el envio por 
éste de un magnifico manuscrito de la obra wept Ang latprxiis sobre 
materia farmacéutica del célebre Dioscérides de Anazarbos, manuscrito 
escrito con caracteres de oro y adornado de primorosos dibujos sobre las 
plantas descritas ; un monje griego, Nicolas, cuidé de traducir del griego 
al latin gran parte del texto griego, mientras el propio ministro y médico 
del califa, el judio Hasday ibn Saprut, se encargaba de la traduccién del 
texto latino, vertido por el monje Nicolas, al drabe 4%. De este modo se 
perfeccionaria y completaria en al-Andalus la antigua traduccién arabe 
de la celebérrima obra de Dioscérides, hecha por Hunayn ben Ish4q, y se 
facilitaria la dificil tarea de identificar las distintas plantas a través de 
una onomastica que variaba segtin los diverses paises. 

Este mecenazgo del primer califa cordobés fué continuado y atin acre- 
centado por su hijo y heredero Al-Hakam II, quien organizé la biblioteca 
de palacio, la cual ascendia a 400,000 volimenes y cuyo indice constaba 
de 44 cuadernos de 50 folios cada uno. La pasién bibliografica del segundo 
califa cordobés era tan grande que tenia agentes en todos los centros de 
cultura del Medio Oriente : Bagdad, Damasco, El Cairo, etc... para que le 
compraran las ultimas novedades literarias, y llegaba a pagar a precios 
exorbitantes las primeras copias, a fin de que la obra fuera conocida 
primero en Espafia que en el propio Oriente . Este ejemplo de mece- 
nazgo cultural dado por los dos primeros califas fué seguido por la aristo- 
cracia, las clases pudientes y luego por muchos reyes de Taifas, singu- 
larmente en Zaragoza, Toledo, Valencia y Sevilla. De este modo en la 


18. Cf. la monumental edicién y estudio que est haciendo de esta obra el Dr. 
Suscuain ok i 7. meen po lg os pe Transmisién medieval y 
venacentista, vol. I, y 1953-54 

19. Cf. J. Risen : Y pibliovecas y en la Espata musulmana, en Diser- 
saciones y Opisculos, vol. Lp. 196 » 1928. 
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Espafia arabe de la segunda mitad del siglo x y en todo el siglo x1, en 
algunas cortes de Taifas, hay un denso clima de trabajo cientifico, y bien 
puede decirse que la Cérdoba califal fué la auténtica heredera de la funcién 
cientifica ejercida hasta entonces ejemplarmente por la Bagdad abbasi, 
ahora ya algo declinante. En la Cérdoba de la segunda mitad del siglo x 
se forman ya escuelas de cientificos, de matematicas, de astronomia, 
de medicina y botanica, que no solamente explican los autores arabes 
orientales sino que los comentan, los contrastan y completan. Pues si en 
Astronomia se observaban diligentemente los movimientos de los astros 
con ayuda de astrolabios y cuadrantes de esmerada factura, en medicina, 
botdnica y agricultura se seguia experimentando, se importaban y 
aclimataban plantas en Jardines botanicos fundados gracias a la munifi- 
cencia de los principes. Asi tenemos en Cérdoba el gran astrénomo Abd-I- 
Qasim Maslama al-Mayriti (m. hacia el 1007), de quien sabemos que 
ademas de ser el primero de los matematicos de su tiempo en Es * 
era muy técnico en las observaciones astrondémicas, corrigié6 y adapté 
las Tablas astronémicas de Muhammad ben Misa al-Jw4rizmi, y dejé 
una meritisima escuela de astrénomos ™. Asi no es de extrafiar que en 
Toledo, en la segunda mitad del siglo x1, encontremos un grupo de astré- 
nomos y observadores, como Ibn Sa’id y Azarquiel **, a los que debemos 
las célebres Tablas Toledanas y otras obras astronémicas de gran alcance. 
En la misma Toledo, y por el mismo tiempo, hay Ibn Wafid, médico y 
farmacélogo de suma importancia **, asi como Ibn Bassdl, autor de una 
notable obra de Agricultura *. 

Ahora bien, si en la Espafia arabe de fines del siglo x y a lo largo del 
siglo x1 y x11 hubo un alto clima de cultura cientifica, cabe preguntar si 
algo pasaria de este acervo cientifico a drea cristiana. Hasta hace poco 
tiempo nada o casi nade se sabia de ello, pero ultimamente se ha podido 
comprobar que, en efecto, en la misma segunda mitad del siglo x empezé 
a infiltrarse como las primicias de esta ciencia arabe entre los cristianos. 
peninsulares, y estas primeras traducciones del drabe al latin forman la 
aurora del periodo de traducciones orientales que comprende gran parte 
de la Edad Media. Asi es que para seguir un claro orden metdédico adop- 
tamos una divisién cronoldgica por siglos, y dentro de cada siglo especi- 
ficaremos los diferentes nucleos que irradiaron un nimero mayor o menor 
de traducciones. 


20. Cf. H. SuTer : Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Avaber und ihre Werke, 


P. 76, goo. 
21 2 aa ao ae Ae yeni erm 
wake tm mi art. : « La traduccién castellana del ratado de agricultura’ de 
23. Cf. 

Bassal » en 


en la revista Al-Andalus, VIII (1943), p. 281 ss. 
mi art. : « La traduccién castellana ‘Tratado de agricultura’ de Ibn 
la rev. Al-Andalus, XIII (1948), p. 347 8s. 
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IV. S1cLo x. LAS PRIMERAS TRADUCCIONES DEL ARABE AL LATIN. 


A. Las traducciones del cenobio de Santa Marta de Ripoll (Catalufia). 


En medio de este florecer cultural, cientifico, de la Espafia musulmana 
los cristianos no fueron indiferentes ni insensibles. No hay que creer que 
en Espaiia lo arabe y lo cristiano fueran a modo de dos mundos del todo 
inconexos u opuestos. Dentro de la Espaiia islamica vivian muchos cris- 
tianos, los llamados mozarabes, los cuales estaban muy asimilados a la 
cultura drabe. Sabemos que en ellos el culto a la lengua y a la poesia 
arabe hacia peligrar la tradicién latina propia. Sabemos que el obispo 
Recemundo, o también llamado ‘Arib ibn Sa’d, compuso en el afio 961 un 
Calendario en drabe, en el cual entra, en buena parte, la astronomia 
y meteorologia d4rabes. Y aun los cristianos de allende las fronteras dei 
Califato solian mantener buenas relaciones con aquella Cérdoba que, al 
decir de la monja Hrosvita, era el joyel del mundo. El prestigio que el 
poder, la cultura, las artes merecian para Cérdoba era inmenso entre los 
mismos cristianos de los pequefios estados independientes en el Norte de 
la Peninsula. Un obispo de Gerona, Gotmar, escribié a ruegos de! califa 
al-Hakam II, una « Historia de los reyes francos », la cual ha llegado hasta 
nosotros inserta en la obra de al-Mas’fid! : Las Praderas de Oro *. Durante 
este citado Califa llegaron a Cérdoba continuadas embajadas de los esta- 
‘dos cristianos independientes, desde Barcelona a Leén, para consolidar la 
paz, y en estas embajadas solian ir obispos y abades, para los que debia 
tener un alto interés aquella cultura cientifica que brillaba tan esplén- 
didamente en Cérdoba. Y no es de extrafiar que procuraran traducir al 
latin, por medio de algun mozdrabe bilingiie, o quiz4 también algin 
judio, algunos de aquellos tratados de geometria y aritmética, ciencias 
tan necesarias para una recta medicidén de los fundos, o bien algun tratado 
de astrolabio o de cuadrante, instrumentos tan indispensables para tomar 
la altura del sol y de las estrellas, determinar la hora, para medir alturas 
y profundidades. 

Pues bien, es el monasterio de Santa Maria de Ripoll, preclaro cenobio 
benedictino, situado al pie de los Pirineos, panteén que fué de los condes 
de Barcelona y Gerona, dotado desde un principio de un valioso Scrip- 
torium y Biblioteca, el centro cultural cristiano en el que, por vez 
primera, encontramos constancia de una serie de traducciones de obras 
cientificas, traducidas del arabe al latin, a mediados del siglo x. Estas 
traducciones nos han llegado en un manuscrito, el n° 225 del fondo de 
manuscritos de Ripoll, hoy guardado en el Archivo de la Corona de 
Aragon, manuscrito que, a juzgar por su letra, es de fines del siglo x ™. 


. Cf. mi pabede j 1g Waxtco ¢bisteriedess munnuienens meironnes 0 te Cotalenys 
*,en Quaderns *estuds (XIV), 125-161, Barcelona, 1922 
25. dase el exhaustivo estudio que hicimos de ile Pelneacain Gn sanateastee: 
Assaig d'historia de les idees fisiques i matematiques a la Catalunya medieval, vol. I, 
pp. 137-211, Barcelona, 1931. 
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Este manuscrito venia a ser un Corpus de tratados de ciencia natural, 
aritmética, geometria, astronomia, computistica, para uso de los esco- 
lares del mismo monasterio. Pues bien, una gran parte de los tratados 
de este manuscrito miscelaneo, son traducciones del drabe al latin, de 
diversos tratados de matematicas, de astronomia instrumental, de relo- 
jeria, y materias similares. No podemos olvidar la emocién que nos hizo 
el estudio de este venerable manuscrito, tan importante para la historia 
de la cultura cientifica en la Europa cristiana, pues adelanta en mas de 
un siglo la aparicién de las traducciones arabes en lengua latina. Y aun 
hay que subrayar que este manuscrito miscelaneo, es una copia de otro 
anterior, de modo que dichas traducciones latinas arrancarian de mediados 
del siglo x. Esto explica que tales diversas traducciones aparezcan 
anénimas, fragmentarias, sin decirnos ni el nombre del traductor ; 
ademas, algunas de ellas tienen todo el caracter de ser traducciones 
directas del arabe, porque el mismo estilo de la traduccién lo delata, y 
estan todas ellas entreveradas de palabras drabes, transcritas segun la 
pronunciacién viva del arabe espajiol. En cambio, otras traducciones ya 
aparecen con un estilo latino mds cuidado, menos yuxtapositivo, que se 
resiente menos del original arabe, y tales textes parecen recensiones o 
atreglos de traducciones directas, a fin de hacerlas mas inteligibles para 
un lector corriente. Ademas, a veces el prélogo del traductor o del colector 
se nos presenta en un estilo muy cuidado, clasicizante, en franco con- 
traste con el estilo de la obra. 

Dada la gran importancia que estas traducciones suponen, les dedi- 
camos largas vigilias *, a fin de poder identificar los originales arabes a los 
que correspondian y demostrar la correlacién que entre si guardan. He 
aqui el cuadro sindptico de las traducciones drabes que aparecen en este 
manuscrito 225 de Ripoll, empleando la notacién, ya recibida desde los 
tiempos de Bubnov *’, para especificar los diferentes tratados : 


De mensura astrolabii (h’) — (Fol. Iv.-10 r). Prélogo literario y refun- 
dicién, con estilo cuidado, de una traduccién directa (h’’) de un original 
arabe, siendo éste probablemente la primera parte de la obra de Ma-sa- 
Al-lah, sobre la construccién del astrolabio *. 


De utilitatibus astrolabii (J) — (Fols. Ir-Iv, 10 v. — 17 v., 18 r-20 r, 
23 v.-24 v). En el ms. 225 de Ripoll figura mds de la mitad de este texto 
J publicado por Pez, Migne y Bubnov, atribuido por algunos al célebre 
Gerberto, texto que es una refundicién, con estilo cuidado, de una tra- 
duccién directa (J’) del 4rabe ; probablemente representa la segunda parte 
de la obra de M&-s4-Al-lah, sobre el empleo del astrolabio. 


Geometria incerti auctoris — (Fol. 20 r.-23 r.). Sdlo figuran algunos 
capitulos de esta tipica Geometria, los cuales, con estilo sencillo, nos 


26. Cf. el cuadro sinéptico del contenido de este manuscrito, verdadero corpus 
de textos de astronomia y matemAticas, en las pags. 210-11 del citado Assaig. 
- Cf. su gran obra bibli fica : Gerberti opera mathematica, Berlin, 1899. 
Sobre est astrénomo cf. la citada obra de H. SuTER : Die Mathematiker und 
Astronomem der Araber, p.'5 y 6y las Nachtrage, p. 158 ; asimismo cf. M. STEIn- 
SCHNEIDER : Die arabische Literatur der Juden, pp. 15-23, Frankfurt, 1902. 
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presentan problemas de medicién de alturas y distancias, a base del astro- 
labio, cuadrado geométrico, espejos, etc., cuestiones seguramente deri- 
vadas y destacadas de un tratado, de origen arabe, sobre De operatione 
vel utilitatibus astrolabii. 

De mensura astrolapsus (h’’) — (Fol. 23 r-23 v). Pequefio fragmento de 
una traduccién directa (h’’) del drabe, que corresponde probablemente 
a la primera parte de la obra de Ma-s4-Al-lah, sobre la construccién del 
astrolabio. 

Astrolabii sententiae (J’) A — (Fol. 24 v.-25 v.). Prélogo, con estilo 
literario, a un tratado sobre empleo del astrolabio ; relacionado con el 
capitulo 1° del texto J. 

De nominibus laborum laboratorum in ipsa tabula (J’) B — (Fol. 25 v.- 
30 v.). Explicacién y terminologia de las distintas partes del astrolabio 
planisférico ; de estilo muy sencillo, propio de una traduccién directa del 
arabe. Relacionado con el cap® II de J, y derivado probablemente del 
cap° I de la segunda parte de la obra de Ma-s4-Al-lah sobre empleo del 
astrolabio. 

Capitula horologit Regis Ptolomei (J’) C — (Fol. 30 v.-35 r.). Expli- 
cacién de las operaciones que pueden hacersecon el astrolabio ; texto 
truncado en nuestro manuscrito, con estilo sencillo, propio de una tra- 
duccién directa del drabe. Relacionado con J. del cual seria la fuente, 
y derivado probablemente de la segunda parte de la citada obra de M4-si- 
Al-lah. 

De horologio secundum alkoram (J’a) — (Fol. 17 v.-18 r.). De este texto 
acerca del astrolabio esférico, s6lo se encuentra un capitulo en nuestro 
ms. de Ripoll, sobre alguna de las operaciones que pueden hacerse con tal 
astrolabio esférico. 

Regulae de quarta parte astrolabii (J’’) — (Fol. 35 r.-38 r.). Explicacién, 
con estilo sencillo, propio de traduccién directa del drabe, de algunas 
aplicaciones del cuadrante con cursor ; dicho texto presenta relaciones 
con una cuestién de la citada Geometria incerti auctoris o bien con la 
fuente arabe de la misma ™. 

De astrolabii compositione (h’’’) — (Fol. 65 v-84 v.). Con un estilo, en 
general, difuso y cuidado, se hace la descripcién, mds que la explicacién, 
dél arte de la construccién del astrolabio ; es una refundicién o recensién 
de pasajes de J’, h’, y J, hecha por un compilador que no entendia muy 
bien la técnica arabe. Hay algun capitulo, como el De astrolabio quadrato, 
que corresponde a alguna laguna en el texto J. 

Descripcién de un aparato de relojerta — (Fol. 87 v-93 r.). Texto trun- 
cado, y que no es seguro sea de origen arabe. 

Descripcién de un gnomon — (Fol. 94 r-97 r). Corresponde a la duracién 
del dia mds largo para el clima V, en el cap® XVIII del Liber de utili- 
tatibus astrolabii (J). 

29. Cf. mi art. « La introduccién del cuadrante con cursor en Europa » en la rev. 
Isis XVII (1932), pp. 218-58. 
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De divisione igitur climatum quae fit per almucantarath — (Fol. 98 r- 
102 v.). Texto truncado, en relaci6n com J”’ ; ademas se explican algunas 
aplicaciones geodésicas del astrolabio y del tridngulo rectangulo, presen- 
tando alguna relacién con problemas de la Geometria incerti auctoris. 


Como hemos podido ver, la mayor parte de las traducciones conser- 
vadas en este ms. de Ripoll versan sobre cuestiones de Geometria y de 
Astronomia instrumental. Si, en parte, hemos podido inducir cual era la 
obra original drabe de que derivan las traducciones y las subsiguientes 
recensiones, no podemos asegurar quién seria el precoz traductor. Seguin 
notamos enteriormente, el texto J, recensién cuidada del texto /]’, 
alcanzé6 mucho predicamento y se ha impreso a nombre de Gerberto. 
Pero desde luego que no cabe esta hipdétesis, pues la copia ripollesa ya es 
casi anterior al mismo, y ella procede de otro original. Sin embargo, 
creemos que Gerberto estuvo en relacién con el cenobio de Ripoll y 
seguramente podria beneficiarse de tales traducciones orientales, las 
cuales, luego, a su regreso a Francia e Italia, daria a conocer a los estu- 
diosos. Las traducciones orientales que obraban ya en los manuscritos 
del Scriptorium de Ripoll ayudan a explicar el caso de Gerberto, la 
Gerbert’s frage, el prestigio y la fama casi magica de que aparece revestido 
Gerberto, el scholasticus de Reims y preceptor de la familia imperial de 
Oton I; este prestigio no seria mas que el indice del estupor que las 
nuevas ciencias de origen oriental : aritmética, geometria, astronomia, 
aprendidas por Gerberto en la Marca Hispdnica, provocaron entre sus 
discipulos de Reims y de Italia. 

Gracias a la biografia que el discipulo de Gerberto, el monje Richer, 
nos traz6é del primero, sabemos que Gerberto, siendo atin un joven 
novicio en Aurillac, fué confiado, el afio 967, al conde de Barcelona 
Borrell II, para que aprendiera artes liberales ; el conde confié el joven 
novicio al Obispo de Vich, Attén, con quien Gerberto aprendié especial- 
mente las Matematicas. 

Esto es lo que nos dice el biégrafo de Gerberto, su discipulo el monje 
Richer. Al parecer, Gerberto estuvo en Vich y la Marca Hispdnica unos 
tres afios, durante los cuales hizo grandes avances en Matematicas y 
Misica. Al cabo de tres afios, nos informa Richer, Gerberto fué llevado a 
Roma con el conde Borrell y el obispo Attén, los cuales lo presentaron al 
Papa ; éste quedé tan maravillado de los conocimientos del joven Ger- 
berto, que lo recomendé al Emperador. Aunque Gerberto no volvié 
ya a la Marca Hispdnica, no olvidé las buenas relaciones que alli habia 
dejado. Desde Reims o desde la abadia de Bobbio se corresponde episto- 
larmente con diferentes amigos de la Marca Hispdnica. En la coleccién 
de sus cartas ® encontramos diferentes misivas enviadas a distinguidas 
personalidades culturales de Catalufia, con las cuales mantiene un 
afectuoso trato y a las que solicita, a veces, obras cientificas, que a 
nosotros nos interesan especialmente. En la carta n° 24, dirigida a un 


Py al Cf. J. ag Lettres de Gerbert (983-997), publiées avec une introduction 
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Lupito Barchinonensi, le dice : « Itaqgue librum de asirologia translatum 
a te mihi petente dirige... » ; Cudl seria esta obra de astronomia, tradu- 
cida por Lupitus, seguramente del arabe ? No podemos identificar defini- 
tivamente este Lupitus, porque se da el caso de aparecer diferentes per- 
sonajes de este nombre, en Cataluiia, por este tiempo *!. Pero creemos 
que muy probablemente debe tratarse de algunos tratados astronémicos, 
derivados del drabe, que encontramos antes en el manuscrito 225 de 
Ripoll. En la carta n° 17, dirigida a Giraldo de Aurillac — la cual seria 
algo anterior — asi como en la carta n° 25, dirigida al obispo de Gerona, 
Miro Bonfill, se interesa especilamente para que le envien, a Reims, la 
obra sobre la multiplicacién y divisién de los nimeros, publicada por 
Joseph hispanus : « De multiplicatione et divisione numerorum libellum 
a Joseph ispano editum... ». Evidentemente esta obra debia ser una 
derivacién de la clasica obra de Aritmética de Muhammad ben Misi 
al- Jwarizmi, la cual ya por entonces — segin veremos, dentro de poco — 
era conocida en la Espafia cristiana, y en la cual se empleaban las cifras 
arabes, para los diferentes cdlculos. Se ha fantaseado mucho sobre quién 
seria este Joseph hispanus, al cual se deberia probablemente la traduccién 
latina del texto arabe original **, pero suponemos hay que ver en él el 
nombre de un mozarabe o de el de un judio espajfiol. 

Todo ello nos presenta a Gerberto como beneficidndose, primero en 
Vich, con el obispo Attén, y seguramente en el Scriptorium de Ripoll, a 
tan corta distancia de Vich, y luego, desde Bobbio o desde Reims, 
pidiendo obras cientificas, de derivacién oriental, a sus amigos de la 
Marca Hispanica. De modo que Gerberto seria el primer embajador de 
esta nueva ciencia ardbiga, mas alla de los Pirineos, a ella deberia su gran 
prestigio cientifico, y la ensefiaria entre sus numerosos discipulos, sobre 
todo en Reims, los cuales dirigirian en la nueva senda los primeros pasos 
de las escuelas lorenesas, que pronto dan muestras de estar iniciadas en 
las nuevas técnicas matematicas y astronémicas *. 

Hay que subrayar, para acabar de comprender todo lo que significan 
estas primeras y tan precoces traducciones arabes, que entonces — 
segunda mitad del siglo x y primera mitad del siglo x1 — estaba de moda 
entre los cristianos independientes, de ambos lados de los Pirineos, todo 


lo que llevaba el sello de la gran cultura hispanodrabe : la miniatura de ~ 


muchos manuscritos latinos de este tiempo, en los cenobios mas renom- 
brados de Espaiia, es seguin el gusto mozarabe ; a veces, aparecen glosas 
arabes en los margenes que indican el origen mozdrabe de los manus- 


31. Sobre personajes de este nombre en Catalufia, por este tiempo. Cf. el art. de 

H. Pratt Lattin en Speculum, VII (1932), p. 58 s. 

2. Cf. en mi citada obra Assaig d’historia de les idees fisiques i matematiques... 
she 131-3 toda la discusién en torno a este je. 

33. A la luz de los hechos estudiados y de la precedencia histérica del cenobio 
espafiol de Santa Maria de Ripoll en primeras traducciones arabigolatinas 
de obras cientificas, hay que aprovechar los articulos de J. W. Tuompson : ‘‘ The 
Introduction of Arabic Science into Lorraine in Teath Century ”’, en Isis, No. 38 
(1929), p. 186 ss. y de A. van de VYvER : « Les iéres traductions latines 
(xX-xI sifcles ) de Traités arabes sur l’Astrolabe » (Mémoires du I* Congrés Inter- 
national de Géographie Historique, vol. II, Bruxelles, 1931-32). 
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critos. Es interesante a nuestro propdésito consignar que en dos venerables 
manuscritos espaiioles, el Albeldense, escrito en el afio 976, y su andlogo 
el Emilianense, escrito en el afio 992, aparecen ya las nueve cifras arabes, 
en la forma gobari, y se da una explicacién de su origen indico y de su 
admirable empleo para el calculo aritmético, lo cual ya nos manifiesta 
que en la Espafia cristiana estan inicidndose en la nueva aritmética 
arabe, cuyo mas extendido exponente fué la clasica obra de Al- Jwarizmi™, 


B. Otras traducciones. La « Mathematica Alhandrei summi astrologi ». 


Otra traduccién de fuentes cientificas orientales, en drabe y hebreo, 
es la « Mathematica Alhandrei summi astrologi », la cual se presenta en 
manuscritos de fines del siglo x y del x1, y a veces aparece junto con 
textos del grupo anterior, como son los J y J’ *®. La obra no ha sido atin 
publicada, pero ha sido objeto de distintos estudios *. Hemos de ver en 
ella una obra, mds que astronémica como las anteriores, de cardcter 
astrolégico y con influencia tanto arabe como hebraica. 

La obra empieza hablando de las cualidades astroldégicas de los planetas, 
y da los nombres hebraicos de los doce signos zodiacales, asi como de los 
planetas : Ordo planetarum iuxta naturam et nomina eorum secundum 
hebreos. Luego habla del curso de los planetas, de las diversas teorias 
sobre si existe una esfera para cada uno de ellos o sdlo hay una para 
todos. Divide los doce signos zodiacales segiin los cuatro climas y los 
cuatro elementos del mundo, pues si bien el hado de todos los humanos 
depende de las cualidades de los signos zodiacales, éstas, a su vez, depen- 
den de los cuatro elementos y signos cardinales. Una figura « quam 
supra hanc artem Alexander Macedo composutt diligentissime » tenia que 
mostrar graficamente estas correspondencias ; otras figuras también 
muestran las 27 mansiones lunares, de las cuales se dans los nombres 
arabes — en una transcripcién que denuncia una pronunciacién dialectal 
arabigohispana — y su correlacién con los signos zodiacales. Esta corre- 
lacién es posible que derive de la obra de Al-Kindi « De pluviis, imbribus 
et ventis » 87, y es posible que el nombre Alhandreus sea una corrupcién de 
Alchindus. A continuacién se presenta la Eptstola de Argafalaus a Ale- 


. Cf. especialmente la bella monografia sobre : The Hindu-Arabic Numerals 
* E. Smitu y L. Ch. Karpinsk1, sobre todo los caps. vi, vil y vill. Boston y 

, IOI. 
5. Asi ocurre con dos manuscritos del siglo x1 : el Addit. del — Museum 
n. a. 177808, fols. a4 y el Latin, Monacensis n° 560, fols. 61-8 ; en cambio 
ms. 17868 de la Bibl. Nat. de Paris, del siglo x, después de gts texto 
aparece en el fol. 14 r. otro texto u ue recuerda el estilo del texto J, pero no mas. 
36. Cf. M. STEINSCHNEIDER : Ueber die Mondstationen Naxatra) und das Buch 
Arcandam a oy vol. XVIII (2864). p. £95 98. ss. ; Die Hebr. Uebersetzungen des 
Mittlalters, p. Berlin, 1893, y Die europdtschen Uebersetzungen aus dem Arabi- 
ond bis Midi der 17. Jahrhunderts, I, if 130, Viena, 1904 ; F. Cumont, « Astro- 
logica », en Revue gique, vol he (2916), pp. I-22; L. THORNDIKE, History 


of Magic and Ex. imental Science, V sd By he y véase también mi citada 
obra : Assaig d’historia de les idees Dna 246 sigs 
a ily Introduction, I, p. 559, ¥ ; Steinsdhnelder E Die europ. Uebers. aus 


» I, p. 13. 
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jandro, la cual parece de origen oriental, llegada por via drabe : en cambio, 
la Eptstola de Phetosiri a Nechepso es de simple procedencia clasica, 
mientras que otras partes de la obra parecen imbricar las dos in fluencias, 
clasica y oriental **, La influencia de este tratado fué grande a través 
de la Edad Media hasta llegar al Renacimiento. 


V. S1cLto x1. DiFuSIGN DE LAS TRADUCCIONES ANTERIORES EN COPIAS 
Y RECENSIONES. EL CASO DE HERMANN CONTRACTO. 


Es un hecho que las traducciones drabes que por vez primera encon- 
tramos en el Scriptorium del cenobio de Ripoll, en la segunda mitad del 
sigle X, se propagaron rapidamente por Europa. Las relaciones que guar- 
daban entre si los grandes cenobios medievales lo explica suficiente- 
mente. El mismo Gerberto seria otro instrumento de precoz difusién de 
tales traducciones. Asi no ha de extrafiarnos que en las grandes biblio- 
tecas europeas, especialmente en la Biblioteca Vaticana, en la Biblio- 
théque Nationale de Paris, en el British Museum, se guarden diferentes 
manuscritos del siglo x1 en los que aparecen algunos de las traducciones 
que vimos antes en Ripoll **. La nueva ciencia natural, el cdlculo alhwariz- 
mista, con sus cifras o guarismos, iba a desplazar poco a poco al sistema 
arcaico de los abacistas, los nuevos instrumentos astronémicos y las 
nuevas Tablas habian de merecer todos los entusiasmos, y la Europa 
cristiana iba a descubrir poco a poco el « camino real » de la verdadera 
ciencia. Anteriormente ya aludimos cémo algunos centros de estudio, 
por ejemplo las Escuelas lorenesas, beneficiarias de las semillas culturales 
que en Reims sembré Gerberto, manifiestan pronto, en pleno siglo xt, 
cierta familiaridad con las nuevas doctrinas y técnicas cientificas. 

En cambio, siempre parecié algo raro que en esta época, en el fondo de 
uno de los valles de la Carintia, en el monasterio de Reichenau, apareciera 
un monje tullido Hermann Contractus (1013-1054), el cual se distin- 
guiera nada menos por haber compuesto una obra sobre construccién y 
empleo del astrolabio. Siempre fué un enigma para los criticos la expli- 
cacién de estas dos obras sobre construccién (De mensura) del astrolabio y 
sobre las aplicaciones o empleo De utilitatibus del mismo. ? Cémo pudo 
el tullido Hermann traducirlos o derivarlos del drabe ? ?Quién podia 
haberle auxiliado en esta labor, en el monasterio de Reichenau, tan 
' distante de los caminos de la cultura drabe ? Hoy dia puede explicarse 
satisfactoriamente el caso de Hermann Contracto. El texto sobre empleo 
del astrolabio es el texto J, el cual, en ninguna manera, es de Hermann, 
pues ya lo encontramos casi un siglo antes en el ms. de Ripoll n° 225. 
En cuanto al optsculo sobre la disposicién del astrolabio (De mensura 
astrolabit) es un texto h, derivado, como los textos h’ y h’”” — que vimos 
en Ripoll, — de la traduccién directa del arabe h’’. El] monje Hermann 


38. Cf. mi citado cage I, p. 248 s. 
39. Véanse seriados en la edicién critica que hice al final del Assaig... I, p. 271 8- 
40. Véase Sarton, Introduction, I, 757. 
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de Reichenau, en posesién de alguna copia de los textos que vimos en 
Ripoll, hizo una recensién mds clara y literaria del texto h”, texto 
bdsico, pues explicaba el modo de la construccién del astrolabio planis- 
férico. 


VI. CONSTANTINO AFRICANO Y LA ESCUELA DE SALERNO. 


También el sur de Italia tenia que ser enlace de las traducciones orien- 
tales en este tiempo, y ello se debié principalmente a Constantino, 
llamado Africano, por haber nacido en Cartago, quien después de haber 
recorrido durante varios afios los paises de Oriente, vino a Montecasino, 
donde se fij6é y murié en el afio 1087. Sus conocimientos abarcaban tanto 
el griego como el arabe, de modo que con sus traducciones, generalmente 
de obras medicinas, actué como un fermento para la joven Escuela 
salernitana de Medicina. Sus traducciones y refundiciones editadas 
diferentes veces en el Renacimiento, abarcan obras de Hipdcrates, 
Galeno o Pseudo-Galeno, con Comentarios, o bien autores d4rabes como 
All ben Abbas, Ahmad ibn al-Yazz&r, judios como Ishaq Israeli #*, 


VII. TRADUCTORES DE FINES DEL SIGLO XI Y PRIMERA MITAD DEL XII. 


a) Pedro Alfonso y Adelard de Bath : 


Hacia fines del siglo x1 y principios del siglo x11 la corriente ya iniciada 
de las traducciones orientales tenia que reforzarse, y desde entonces ya se 
pasa de una etapa casi anénima a unos traductores de personalidad muy 
destacada. Creemos que el pionero en esta nueva etapa es el judio 
converso espafiol Mosé Sefardi de Huesca, quien tomé al ser bautizado el 
nombre de Pedro Alfonso. Este autor ya nos ofrece el perfil tipico de 
tantos traductores de origen judaico en la Edad Media ; el ser excelentes 
enlaces entre culturas bien diferentes, como eran las orientales y la latina 
occidental. Su fama la debe Pedro Alfonso a su Disciplina Clericalis, 
con la cual el apélogo y la paremiologia oriental llegé por vez primera al 
Occidente. 

Pero aparte esta gran obra diddctica, nos interesa Pedro Alfonso como 
traductor de obras cientificas del arabe al latin. La cultura de Pedro 
Alfonso era muy variada y enciclopédica, pues iba desde la Teologia a 
la Astronomia y Medicina ; como médico lo encontramos, hacia el afio 
I110, en la corte de Enrique I de Inglaterra. Y alli estuvo en relacién 
con diversos estudiosos que se iniciaban en las nuevas ciencias mate- 
maticas y astronédmicas. Uno de ellos era Walcher de Malvern, clérigo 
de origen lorenés, del pais que se habia beneficiado de la tradicién docente 
de Gerberto. Después de haber viajado por Italia, fué a Inglaterra, fué 
nombrado abad del monasterio de Malvern y se apasioné por la astro- 


404. Cf. Sarton, Introduction, I, p. 769. 
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nomia, sobre todo por los nuevos instrumentos de procedencia drabe, con 
los cuales pudo observar algunos eclipses. Hacia el afio 1120 Walcher 
escribié un tratadito Sententia Petri Ebrei, cognomento Anphus, de Dra- 
cone, quam dominus Walcerus, prior Malvernensis eccleise, in latinam 
transtulit linguam™, o sea que Walcher hizo, mds que una traduccién 
una recensién o adaptacién de una obra original de Pedro Alfonso sobre 
tema de astronomia. En la terminologia astronémica drabe, de in fluencia 
indica y persa, el nombre « Draco » ( Yawzahar) indica el nodo ascendente 
y descendente de la luna. Pues bien, en este tratado se explica princi- 
palmente la manera de determinar la posicién del sol, la luna y nodos 
ascendente y descendente, con la finalidad del cdlculo de los eclipses, 
E] estilo de la obra no es el de una traduccién del drabe sino el de una 
recensién o acomodacién al objectivo especial de Walcher, de obras y 
datos que derivé de su maestro Pedro Alfonso « magister noster Petrus 
Anjulsus »; emplea el sistema de graduacién astronémica, de proce- 
dencia drabe, que éste ensefiéd, hace alusién a sus Tablas astronémicas, 
relacionadas con las del célebre Muhammad ben Misa al-]wdrizmi-de 
las que hablaremos a continuacién — y, en fin, nos habla de las consultas 
sobre cuestiones de Astronomia que hizo a su maestro Pedro Alfonso y 
de cémo éste se las solvent6. La nueva ciencia astronémica, con su com- 
plicacién y con los diverses sistemas cronoldégicos, ponia en cierta con- 
fusién a Walcher, y su maestro se esfuerza en hacerle superar sus dudas. 

Ademas, Pedro Alfonso escribié6 una obra sobre Canones y Tablas 
astronémicos, a la que hizo preceder una introduccién ® dirigida a los 
estudiosos y filésofos de Francia « omnibus videlicet perypateticis ac 
aliis philosophico lacte nutritis ubique per Franciam... » en la que les 
insta a abandonar las viejas ensefianzas y, en cambio, abrazar las nuevas 
doctrinas astronémicas y médicas venidas de Oriente. A esta intro- 
duccién siguen unos capitulos o cdnones astronémicos, muy emparentados 
con los de Al-Jwarizmi “. Como quiera que la traduccién de la obra de 
éste, seguin la recensién resumida que hizo Maslama de Cérdoba, aparece 
en algunos manuscritos a nombre de nuestro Pedro Alfonso, mientras 
que en otros, en la mayor parte, aparece a nombre de Adelard de Bath, 
se ha creido en una posible coloboracién entre ambos autores, pues asi 
se solucionan algunas dificultades, entre ellas la presencia de trans- 
cripciones d4rabes que acusan una dialectologia hispanodrabe ; como 
quiera que Adelard de Bath no fué a Espajia, dichas transcripciones se 
explicarian facilmente por la intervencién colaboradora de Pedro Alfonso. 
De este modo podriamos explicarnos el caso : Primeramente, hacia el 


1. Véase mi articulo : « La aportacién astronémica de Pedro Alfonso », publicado 
en la rev. Sefarad, III (1943), pp. 65-105, y luego recogido en mis Estudios sobre 
historia de la ciencia cupanelec 107 s., Barcelona, 1949. 

Tirade History of Magic and Pi Dome Tr agent 4 cae 
en su istory of Magic Ley a s. 
. Cf. la edic. de la traduccién latina de estos Canones y Tai 
H’ UTER, Die astronomischen Tafeln des Muhammad Ibn Musa at -Khwceiswd in 
der Bearbeitung des Maslama ibn Ahmad al-Madjriti und der latein. Uebersetzung 
des Athelhard von Bath, Copenhaguen, 1914. 
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afio 1115 de la Encarnacién, Pedro Alfonso redactaria una especie de 
adaptacién de la obra astronémica de al-Jwarizmi, después, en el afio 
1126, Adelard de Bath traduce esta ultima obra, en la recensién resumida, 
y se beneficia con la ayuda o colaboracién de Pedro Alfonso. La impor- 
tancia de esta traduccién de la obra astronédmica de al-Jwadrizmi es 
enorme, porque debia educar ya definitivamente al mundo latino en el 
manejo de las tablas astronémicas. Su prestigio sdlo fué superado por la 
ulterior traduccidén de las célebres Tablas Toledanas. 

Adelard de Bath se especializ6 en cuestiones matematicas ; segura- 
mente a él se debe la traduccién o recensién del Liber Ysagogarum Alcho- 
arismi in artem astronomicam a Magistro A (dhelardi) compositus “, 
obra de cardcter matemdtico y empapada de influencia ardbigohe- 
braica ; al mismo tiempo Adelard compuso una obra sobre el astrolabio 
siguiendo la tradicién ya recibida antes en Europa, asi como tradujo 
del 4rabe los Elementos de Euclides ; su entusiasmo por las doctrinas de 
los autores drabes se refleja en su obra original Questiones naturales, 
en la que esta impaciente para comunicar a sus contemporaneos la nueva 
ciencia. Vemmos em el caso de Adelard de Bath la evolucién de un estu- 
dioso, que comenzé siendo abacista y termina siendo un enamorado de los 
nuevos métodos. 


b) R. Abraham bar Hiyya de Barcelona : 


Otro autor, también de linaje hebraico, que ejerciéd una gran funcién 
como traductor a principios del siglo x11, es R. Abraham bar Hiyya al- 
Bargeloni, o sea de Barcelona. Pero asi como la actividad de Pedro 
Alfonso fué de cara al mundo latino, cristiano, Abraham bar Hiyya tra- 
bajé en los dos frentes : de cara a sus correligionarios judaicos del Sur de 
Francia, ignorantes del arabe, y a los que se esfuerza en ofrecer, en un 
claro y sobrio hebreo, lo mas descollante en ciencias matematico-astro- 
némicas y en filosofia que ha producido la cultura drabe ; y el otro frente 
es también de cara al mundo latino, al que, en colaboracién con Plato 
Tiburtinus, ofrece una abundante serie de traducciones de obras cien- 
tificas, casi todas del drabe y una del hebreo. De modo que R. Abraham 
bar Hiyya cumplié un noble y fecundo magisterio en la joven Europa 
de principios del siglo x11, procuré dar al hebreo categoria de lengua 
cientifica, de vehiculo de cultura natural, cardcter que casi habia per- 
dido, desde hacia siglos, desplazado por el incontrastable prestigio del 
arabe. De modo que la influencia ejercida por Abraham bar Hiyya 
es grande, tanto en el campo de la cultura hebraica como en la latina ®. 


sit. Cf. el me que le dedica Ch. H. Hasxtns : Studies in the History of Medieval 
yao) a Cambridge, 1924, Harvard Univ. 
nit el trabajo que le dedicamos : « La obra enciclopédica de R. Abraham bar 
Hryyva » en nuestros citados Estudios sobre historia de la ciencia espaftola, p. 219 8. ; 
Asimismo ya antes habiamos traducido al catalan dos de sus obras cientificas : 
M il-latha-megal-lé (‘Llibre revelador ’’), Barcelona 1929 (Vol. I de la Biblioteca 
Catalana), y el Hibbur ha-méSiha wé-hatisbdret « Llibre de Geometria », 
Barcelona, 1931 ol. III de la Biblioteca Hebr. Catalana). Asimismo altimamente 
publicamos en edicién critica y traduccién castellama su obra Yésodé ha-tébund 
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Pocos datos sabemos de su vida : al parecer, era natural de Barcelona, 
llevaba el titulo drabe de Sabasorda y el hebraico de Nasi, o sea, noble, 
primate ; vivié también en el sur de Francia, en la regién de Toulouse y 
Beziers, y sus obras van fechadas en la primera mitad del siglo x11. 
Compuso on hebreo una larga serie de obras de caracter matematico, 
cosmografico y astronémico, asi como alguna de cardcter filoséfico y 
mesidnico. La mds interesante de todas estas obras, en general puras 
derivaciones de fuentes arabes, es la titulada Hibbur ha-mésiha wé-ha- 
tigbdret « Tratado de geometria y medicién », no sédlo porque fué traducida 
luego en resumen al latin, segdin veremos, sino porque se guarda en ella, 
en el Libro III, una derivacién, a través del drabe, de una obra perdida 
de Euclides nepi dtarpécewy BrSAiov. También tiene interés una especie 
de conjunto cosmogrdfico-astronémico, formado por las obras Sérat ha- 
dres, (Forma de la tierra), Hésbén mahlekot ha-kokabim (Calculo de los 
movimientos de los astros), y Luhot Tablas, obras, que, en gran parte, 
derivan de las clasicas 4rabes de Al-Fargani y de Al-Battanl. 

Pasando ahora a las traducciones latinas en las que intervino, casi 
todas ellas van a nombre de Plato Tiburtinus con la colaboracién de Bar 
Hiyya. Pocos datos tenemos de Platén de Tivoli ; sus traducciones suelen 
ir fechadas en Barcelona, entre los afios 1134 al 1145. Tienen el mérito 
de contarse entre las mds antiguas traducciones latinas. Bastantes de 
ellas versan sobre Astrologia, como De horarum electionibus de ‘Ali ben 
Ahmad al-Imram!, autor oriental de la primera mitad del siglo x. La 
fecha de la traduccién parece ser el afio 1133 “. De iudicits nativitatum 
de Abt’ All al-Jayy4t, célebre astrélogo oriental de la primera mitad del 
siglo 1x. La fecha de la traduccién es el afio 1136. Pocos afios mas tarde 
volveria a ser traducida por el célebre Johannes Hispanus. En el mismo 
afio se traducian los Almansoris Iudicia seu propositiones, también llamada 
Capitula stellarum oblata regi magno Sarranorum Alchadam (ab) Alman- 
sore astrologo filio Abrahae iudei. Probablemente este Al-Mansiir es el 
celebre Yahya ibn AbI Mansur. Esta traduccién fué muy leida, pues hay 
varias ediciones de los siglos xv, XvI y xvi. Relativas a Matematicas ya 
aludimos a la traduccién de su Geometria hebraica, con el titulo de Liber 
embadorum, de fecha el afio 1145, traduccién que tué una de las fuentes 

principales por la que Europa aprendié geometria y trigonometria, e 
influyé mucho en la Practica Geometrie de Leonardo Pisano. De astro- 
nomia tradujo De motu stellarum de al-Battani, traduccién que influyé 
muchisimo y fué editada diversas veces. También tradujo un Tratado 
sobre el astrolabio, del autor hispanodrabe (I* mitad del siglo x1) Ibn al 
Saffar *’. 


eeuiarn: hednene is Reenemsenies dale intetgrada ¥.fertaless de bn cooencia « 
Madrid-Barcelona, 1952, Instituto Arias Montano 
Las grafias de los diferentes manuscritos no son bien seguras ello dificulta 
(ria eee ? 
47. Sobre este Tratado de astrolabio, Cf. el estudio y traduccién que, a base del 
orignal érabe, hicimos en nuestro citado Assaig, I, p. 29 8. 
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c) R. Abraham ‘ibn Ezra, de Tudela : 


Aun otro autor hispanohebraico hemos de integrar en esta triada de 
autores que en ja primera mitad del siglo x11 trabajaron para transvasar 
la cultura cientifica arabe al hebreo y al latin, y con la andloga particu- 
laridad de que los tres trabajaron dentro y fuera de Espajia, casi mas 
fuera de ella, que es donde se hacia mds necesaria la obra de los traduc- 
tores. Nuestro autor nacié en Tudela, en el afio 1092, y se formé en la 
brillante cultura a4rabe y hebraica de Espajia. Pero pronto empezé una 
vida de largos viajes de verdadero « judio errante » ; pasé desde el 1140 
al 1148, por lo menos, en diferentes ciudades de Italia, luego en Francia 
desde Beziers y Narbona a Angers, y también en Inglaterra : Londres, 
Winchester. Al parecer, murié en Espaiia, Calahorra, el afio 1167. Poli- 
grafo eminente, que dominaba toda la enciclopedia de su época, dotado 
de un penetrante juicio critico, sembré sus largos viajes de obras en 
hebreo, sobre los mas variados temas, pero procurando que la nueva 
ciencia, matematica, astronémica, filologica, penetrara en las comunidades 
hebreas de Europa. Sy influencia en esto sigue la de Abraham bar Hiyya 
si bien la excede en mucho. 

Pero la influencia cientifica de R. Abraham ibn’Ezra no se ejercié sdlo 
sobre la poblacién judia sino también sobre la cristiana. O sea, que su 
actividad se ejercié también en dos frentes : hebraico y latino. No hay 
duda, que Ibn’Ezra conocia el latin, lengua que debia de usar en sus largos 
viajes a través de Europa. Pues bien, no hay duda que en latin — un latin 
sencillo, como convenia a obras cientificas — redacté algunas obras de 
caracter astronémico para uso de los cristianos, y que ejercieron notable 
influencia. La principal de estas obras en latin es el « Libro de los funda- 
mentos de las Tablas astronomicas » (Fundamenta tabularum), redactada 
hacia el afio 1154, en el norte de Francia, en la regién de Dreux, obra que 
es una recensién muy ampliada de las Tabulae Pisanae, tablas astro- 
némicas redactadas por el autor anteriormente en Pisa, hacia el ajio 
1145 : en los Fundamentos de las Tablas astronémicas se produce en un 
sentido altamente critico y se afana en cotejar los diferentes sistemas 
astronémicos y encontrar la explicacién de sus diversidades y contra- 
dicciones “. Esta obra, construida toda ella sobre materiales drabes, 
ejercié mucha influencia en Europa. Otra obra en latin que indudable- 
mente es de Abraham ibn’Ezra es un Tratado sobre el astrolabio, redac- 
tado en latin hacia el afio 1160, en Inglaterra. Sabido es que Ibn’Ezra 
compuso andloga obra en hebreo, y, en verdad, entre las dos versiones, 
hebrea y latina, se descubren ciertas correlaciones ®. También es muy 


48. Cf. el estudio y edicién critica de esta obra, desconocida antes, que hicimos 
: te: El Libro de los Fundamentos de las Tablas astronémicas de R. Abraham 
ibn’Ezra, Madrid-Barcelona, 1947 (Instituto Arias Montano). 

49. Cf. Mi art. « Un nuevo tratado de astrolabio de R. Abraham ibn’Ezra », en la 
rev. Al-Andalus, V (1940), PP. I-29, y mi nota : « Sobre un « Tratado de astrolabio » 
atribuido a R. Abraham ibn’Ezra » en la rev. Sefarad, IV (1944), PP, 37-38, yla 
otra « Encore une note sur ‘Abrahismus’ », en Archives Internat. d'Histoire des 
Sciences, 13. (1950), pp. 856-8. 
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probable que Ibn’Ezra compuso en latin un breve Tratado de almanaque, 
siguiendo la tradicién hispanodrabe ™. 

Pero la influencia de Ibn’Ezra sobre el mundo cristiano se afianza 
con el hecho de que alguna de sus obras, por ejemplo, su obra astrolégica 
Resit hokma, fué traducida del hebreo al francés, en el afio 1273, por el 
judio Hagin, en Malinas, en casa de Henri de Bates ; de esta traduccién 
francesa derivaron enseguida diversas versiones latinas. En el siglo 
siguiente dicho texto hebraico fué traducido al catalan y, en parte, fué 
retraducido al latin, hacia el afio 1448 por Luis de Angulo *. 


VIII. TRADUCTORES LATINOS QUE TRABAJARON PREDOMINANTEMENTE 
EN LA REGION PIRENAICA O EN EL VALLE DEL EBRO. 


Casi sincrénicamente con los dos ultimos traductores hebraicos espa- 
fioles hemos de registrar unos cuantos traductores latinos no espaiioles, 
pero venidos a la regién pirenaica espafiola o al valle del Ebro, con el 
afén de traducir del drabe al latin. Probablemente se auxiliarian de 
algun intérprete espafiol ; formaban como un equipo o grupo, con ciertas 
relaciones entre si y con el grupo de Toledo del que hablaremos a conti- 
nuacién. Entre ellos hay que mencionar a Hermann el Dalmata, quien 
estudié en la Escuela de Chartres. Desde 1138 se le encuentra en el Norte 
de Espafia y en el Languedoc (1143). Su actividad como traductor se 
ejercié en la Astronomia y Astrologia ; la obra mas importante en este 
sector es la traduccién latina de la traduccién 4rabe con comentario obra 
de Maslama de Cérdoba, del Planisferio de Tolomeo **. Pero Hermann, 
en relacién con la Escuela de Chartres, ya desarrolla una actividad 
filoséfica y aun apologética ; on 1142 escribe en Leén dos tratados contra 
el Islam, y en 1143 escribe en Beziers su obra filoséfica De essentiis *°. 

En relacién con Hermann estuvo Robert Ketenensis, por error llamado 
Retinensis : natural de Inglaterra, continua la tradicién de Adelard de 
Bath. Desde el afio 1141 estuvo en el Norte de Espajfia, fué arcediano de 
Pamplona, y desde 1147 vive en Londres. A peticién de Pedro el Vene- 
rable, y, al parecer, con la colaboracién de Hermann el Dalmata, tradujo 
el Coran (1143), pero la mayor parte de sus traducciones versan sobre 
algebra, astronomia o alquimia. Tradujo el Algebra de Al-Jwarizmi 
(Segovia, 1145), asi como el Comentario 4rabe de ‘Abd-al-Karim ibn 


50. Cf. mi art. « Un tratado de almanaque probablemente de R. Abraham ibn’- 
Ezra », en Studies and Essays in the History of Science and Learning in honor of 
George S eo %, PP. 4 ie mer New York, 1944. 

51. Cf. uccién inglesa de esta obra: The Beginning of Wisdom ; an 
Aawological Troales by Abraham ibn’Ezva, ed. by R. Levy and F. CANTERA, 
Baltimore, 19 

52. = G. ‘Sacer. Introduction, I, P: 174, y Ch. H. Haskins, op. cit., pp. 43-66. 

33. A parecer, empezé esta obra Tedloses. o tienen Valor las razones del 
P. Alonso, S. J. ad uecalichéndeh Brastenttin Comiton 2 suponer que 
la grafia latina no a Beziers. Cf. el art. de Mile Th, VERNY : « Deux 
traductions latines du au Moyen Age », sa: Sapehbvesdibduteien dettaat-eb 
littévaire du Moyen Age, 1947-48, p. 81, 0. 1. 
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al-Mutanna al Libro de las Tablas astronémicas del mismo Al-Jw4rizm!, 
de gtan interés, pues se han perdido los originales arabes **, asimismo 
escribié un tratado de astrolabio, siguiendo la tradicién conocida, asi 
como adapté para el meridiano de Londres las Tablas de al-Jwarizmf 
traducidas antes por Adelard de Bath, y otras Tablas de al-Battani y de 
Azarquiel 5. También ejercieron mucha influencia sus traducciones sobre 
alquimia, por ejemplo, el Liber de compositione alchemiae, atribuido al 
falso Morienus Romanus *. 

Discipulo de Hermann el Dalmata fué Rodolfo de Brujas, quien trabajé 
preferentemente en el Noreste de Espafia o en el Languedoc, y mantuvo 
relaciones con Johannes Hispanus. Es probable que ayudé a su maestro. 
en la traduccién de la recensién drabe del Planisferio de Tolomeo (Tou- 
louse, 1143) ; tradujo del 4rabe un Tratado de astrolabio, atribuido al 
citado Maslama, y dedicado a Johannes Hispanus °’. 

Por fin, con este grupo hemos de relacionar a Hugo Sanctallensis,. 
espafiol, quien tradujo del arabe al latin bajo el mecenazgo del Obispo 
Miguel de Tarazona (1119-1151). Las traducciones de Hugo suelen 
versar sobre astronomia, astrologia, geomancia, espatulamancia, y 
alquimia ; muy influyente fué su versién célebre Tabula smaragdina *. 


IX. TRADUCTORES DEL GRUPO DE TOLEDO. 


Este grupo marca el apogeo del movimiento de traducciones orientales. 
al latin. Desde los tiempos de A. Jourdain * y de V. Rose ® se ha solido 
llamar este grupo con el nombre de Escuela de traductores de Toledo, 
pero, en rigor de verdad, no ha de interpretarse la palabra « Escuela » 
en un sentido de colegio o algo corporativo, organico, sino sdlo como 
grupo, equipo, nticleo, semejante a los otros que hemos registrado, si 
bien el grupo de Toledo supera a los demas por la mayor densidad y con- 
tinuidad de su produccién. 

Para comprender todo el alcance de las traducciones 4rabes toledanas 
hay que tener en cuenta todo lo que era y representaba la Toledo en la 
primera mitad o en el segundo tercio del siglo x11. Al fuerte mozarabismo 
inicial del momento de la Reconquista habia sucedido una gran influencia 
del elemento romanizante, cluniacense, francés. Los primeros prelados 
de la sede toledana son prueba de ello, asi como la sustitucién de la 
liturgia mozdrabe por la romana. Pero el matiz mozdrabe se conservaba 
alin fuertemente, fomentado por las relaciones con el sur de Espaiia. 


54. Cf. el cap. 11 de la Introduccién a mi edicién del Libro de los fundamentos 
de las Tablas de R. Abraham ibn’ Ezra, p. 43 ss. 
55. Cf. Ch. H. Haskins, op. cit., p. 120s. y mis Estudios sobre Azarquiel, p. 372- 
56. ro M, STEINSCHNEIDER, Die europ. ebersetz. aus d. Arab., I, p. 69. 
57- »4,~P. 7 
. Cf. en especial el estudio de Ch. H. Hask1ns, op. cit., cap. Iv, pp. be 
p3? — critiques sur Vage et l’origine des traductions latines ’ Aristote, 
» 1943 
60. « Ficlomeus und die Schule von Toledo », en Hermes, VIII, p. 338. 
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Recordemos que aun en pleno siglo x11 los cristianos de Toledo y los 
judios redactaban en drabe bastantes escrituras de indole privada™, y 
probablemente a esa conjuncién de intereses : los mozdrabes y judios 
toledanos, bilingties, conocedores de los secretos de la ciencia arabe, y los 
clérigos de influencia extranjera, 4vidos de la nueva ciencia, se debe el 
gran florecimiento de las traduciones toledanas. Y los prelados tole- 
danos — no sélo el célebre Don Raimundo (1126-1151) — apoyarian tal 
movimiento cultural. 

El] primero en orden cronolégico de estos traductores toledanos es 
Johannes Hispanus o Hispanensis o Hispalensis o Lunensis, al cual desde 
los tiempos de A. Jourdain se le venia llamando Johannes Avendaud, 
y se le consideraba, como judio converso **, Pero en los ultimos afios se 
ha suscitado una verdadera cuestién en torno a la personalidad de tal 
traductor. El P. M. Alonso, S. J. * desdobla el personaje en dos autores : 
uno — llamado por él : Juan Sevillano — que se habria dedicado espe- 
cialmente a la astronomia y astrologia, y otro — al que llama : Juan 
Hispano — que seria el converso Avendaud, especialista en filosofia 
el cual habria colaborado con el arcediano Gundisalvo, seria autor del 
Liber de causis, del otro Liber de causis primis et secundis y de un Trac- 
tatus de anima ; este converso liabria sido el Obispo Juan de Segovia, 
desde 1149 al 1152, y luego Arzobispo toledano desde 1152 al 1166. 
En frente de esta posicién se levanta otra, mantenida especialmente 
por Mile M. T. d’Alverny *®* ; corroborando el hecho, ya regis- 
trado por L. Thorndike **, de que casi nunca salen asociados en los 
manuscritos los nombres Johannes Hispanus y Avendaud, disocia defini- 
tivamente el Avendaud o Avendehut, que sale en el prélogo al De anima 
de Avicena, respecto al Johanns — no Johannes, — quien seria el reci- 
piendario de la obra dedicada, o sea, el arzobispo Juan de Toledo ; en 
cuanto al Avendehut, se inclina MU d’Alverny, siguiendo anteriores suges- 
tiones ®, a identificarlo con el conocido filésofo e historiador hebraico, 


61. Cf. A. Gonzdlez Patencia, Los mosdrabes de Toledo en los siglos XII y XIII 
Madrid, atte y el — mio relativo a Escrituras mozdrabes de judtos 
a (vol. IT PP. Ut 3 ie mearter al 

f pg iS. —y « ay Cgecepeian: fimtnanite ix Seiinene Aventis 
Hispanus publicada en sivis, 1936 I-75, ucida en mis 
Estudios sobre historia de la ciencia at 1 G9 med gehts. 1 meme 

63. Cf. su art. 5S etes eubee 800 Wudusheets teledaaes Deasings Gundieaive ¥ 

uan Hispano », en Al-Andalus, VIII (1 t (2943), PI pp. 353-88: | y los otros : « El Liber de 

is », sbid., IX (1944), Pp. 43 S.; et secundis et de 
fluxu qui consequitur eas », ibid., IX (1944), P. 419 fuentes literarias del 
Fete ee X (1943), P. 345 8.5 ot pt bth tes literarias de Domingo 
Gundisalvo », ibid., XI (1946 1598 SEE oo oe potest 
Gundisalvo », ibid., XI 1947), = 295 8. traducido al latin por Ibn 
Peet Sontegs J Hispano (Ibn ibid, XVI (95) Ba (x6 tiogs) p29: J _ 
por Juan »,4 129 s. ; Juan 

Sevillano, sus obras propias y sus traducciones », tbid., Tt (1953), P. 17 8. 

634. « Notes sur traductions médiévales des ceuvres spay d’ Avi- 
cenne » en Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraive du Moyen am x iovelanes aibeside 
Pp- eo hay wee te « Avendauth’ ?, lpr tees 

—~y J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, vol. 1954, 
— —— Experimental Science, Ii, . 73-78. 
e 3 base neoplaténica de buena parte de su obra 4/'agida al-al-rafi'a 
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toledano, Abraham ben David o Daud (m. hacia el 1180), a quien no hay 
que hacer converso ni identificar con algin colaborador, de nombre 
Johannes, de Gundisalvo. 

Reconociendo que este problema ofrece una solucidén algo dificil, para 
ser definitiva, pero que la luz va cada dia abriéndose mds paso, regis- 
traremos las obras que se atribuyen a este grupo o equipo de traductores, 
ya fueran versiones, ya originales o bien refundiciones. A nombre de 
Johannes Hispanus figuran varias traducciones, a veces, resumidas, de 
obras arabes de Astronomia : el Libro sobre e] movimiento de los astros 
de al-Fargani ; el Tratado sobre el astrolabio de Maslama ®, y, al parecer, 
también el. Tratado sobre el astrolabio de Mas&-Al-lah ®’, asimismo 
probamos anteriormente que Johannes Hispanus es autor de diferentes 
obras originales o refundiciones, de tema astronémico, ya sobre la Prac- 
ica astrolabii, ya sobre Tablas astronémicas y explicacién de algunas 
dudas relativas al movimiento de los astros ®* ; atin superan las tra- 
ducciones relativas a Astrologia : de Masa-Al-lah, Ab® Mas’ar, al-Qabis!l, 
Tabit ibn Qurra, etc... ; de Aritmética tiene una recensién de la Aritmética 
de al-Jwarizmi. En cuanto a las traducciones relativas a Filosofia, ya 
aparece en alguna de ellas la colaboracién con el arcediano Gundisalvo, 
como, por ejemplo, la traduccién del célebre Fons Vitae de Selomo ibn 
Gabirol, y atin, seguin algun manuscrito, los Magdstd de Algazel. Al pare- 
cer, las traducciones filoséficas en las que Johannes Hispanus colaboré 
con Gundisalvo son mas literales y mds seguras que aquellas otras puestas 
sdlo a nombre de Gundisalvo. Muy importante fué también la traduccién 
de la Epistola Aristotelis ad Alexandrum de conservatione corporis humans, 
porque esta obra pseudo-aristotélica marca la entrada en Occidente del 
Secretum Secretorum. 

Por lo que respecta a la forma literaria de las traducciones, hemos de 
decir que incluso en algunas obras originales o refundiciones de Johannes 
Hispanus la lengua latina se manifiesta con cierta torpeza y pesadez ®*. 

En cuanto a Domingo Gundisalvo, sabemos que fué arcediano de 
Segovia y vivia atin en el aiio r190 ®. Es autor de diferentes obras filo- 
séficas, de filiacién neoplaténica, derivadas de las traducciones anteriores : 
De processione mundi, De unitate, De immortalitate animae, De divisione 
philosophiae, derivado, en buena parte, del Kitdb thsa al-uliim de al- 
Farabi, y que ejercié gran influencia en la Edad Media. 


de R. Abraham ben David de Toledo, el art. de F. S. Bopennzimer : « The Biology 
of Abraham ben David Halevi of Toledo », en Archives internationales d’Histoive 
ae TV (2953), p. 398. 5; ; 
66. Lo editamos I a nuestra obra Las traducciones orientales en los 
mss. de la Bibliot. Ca So Sarees, B25 &- 
Sie Lo publicamos el apéndice III de la obra anterior, p. 313 s. 


en nuestro citado art. : « Una obra mica desconocida de 
© tea Avendaut us » en Osiris, I (1936), pp. 459-75 0 en Estudios sobre 
. de la ciencia 273-88. 


68. Como 2 puede verse enc texto sobre explicacin de las dudas relativas a 


69. Su nombre aparece entre les firmantes de un acta fechada en Palencia, 
a 16 de marzo de 1190. Cf. D. MansiLxa, « Documentacién pontificia del Archivo 


de la Catedral de Burgos », en Hispania Sacra, I (1948), p. 21. 
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En cuanto al Avendaut o Ibn Daud, caso de ser cierta la hipétesis que 
lo diferencia de Johannes Hispanus, habria intervenido en la traduccién 
de algunas partes del Kitab al-Sifa de Avicena ™ ; es posible que en alguna 
de ellas hubiera colaborado con Gundisalvo. Pero no queremos terminar 
este apartado sin recordar que Plato Tiburtinus, el colaborador de 
Abraham bar Hiyya, dedicé su traduccién del Tratado de astrolabio de 
Ibn al-Saffar 7! « ad amicum suum Johannem David » y que Rodolfo de 
Brujas también dedica al « dilectissimo suo J ohanns David » su traducci6én 
del Tratado de astrolabio de Maslama ; ambos traductores trabajaban en 
la primera mitad del siglo XII y sus amistosas relaciones con Johannes 
David y la dedicacién de ambas traducciones se pueden corroborar 
con el hecho de que éste, segin vimos, también se dedicé preferentemente 
a temas de astronomia y de astrolabio. De modo que la existencia, en la 
primera mitad del siglo x11, de un Johannes David, o Ibn Daud, hispano, 
dado a cuestiones de ciencia y astronomia arabes, no puede, al parecer, 
ser recusada. 

Pero el gran traductor del grupo de Toledo es Gerardo de Cremona 
(1114-1187). Dotado de grandes virtudes morales y de una insaciable 
curiosidad cientifica, y avido sobre todo de conocer el Almagesto de 
Tolomeo, fué a Toledo, ciudad del mayor prestigio cientifico, a la que 
ya no deberia abandonar hasta su muerte ; alli aprenderia arabe, y auxi- 
liado de colaboradores, entre ellos conocemos a GAlib, llevé a cabo una 
suma immensa de traducciones del drabe ; pasan de ochenta las tra- 
ducciones que pueden auténticamente atribuirsele 7* : es toda la enciclo- 
pedia de la ciencia arabe y grecodrabe, desde los matematicos como los 
Banfi-Mis4, Euclides y Apolonio arabizados al-Jw&rizmi, los astr6nomos 
Tolomeo, Azarquiel, la gran teoria de los médicos desde Galeno hasta el 
imponente Canon de Avicena, los filésofos al-Kindi, al-Farabi, etc... 
Aturde el pensar cémo pudo ser llevada a cabo esta gran masa de tra- 
ducciones, aun ayudandose con colaboradores y aprovechando las tra- 
ducciones hechas por otros traductores. La obra ingente y, en general, 
bien cuidadosa, del traductor Gerardo de Cremona sefiala el apogeo del 
grupo toledano y del movimiento de las traducciones arabes, las cuales ya 
desde entonces podian ofrecer a la Europa de fines del siglo x1 y prin- 
cipios del XIII, a las j6venes Universidades, los frutos mas relevantes 
de la ciencia grecooriental, que debian fecundar el pensamiento europeo. 

No podemos abandonar este grupo de Toledo sin hablar de otro tra- 
ductor toledano con el cual ya franqueamos decididamente el siglo x11! ; 
nos referimos al canénigo Marco de Toledo, al cual han dedicado ultima- 
mente un luminoso articulo MUe M. T. d’Alverny y G. Vajda 7°. De él 
tenemos diferentes noticias que nos patentizan que a fines del siglo x1 


r 70. ee ae pa art. siceaphhguendtantamenete: nee sur les tra- 
uctions médi ceuvres p) ues d’Avicenne » 9 s., el registro de 
ees ee eee obra de Avicena - 

71 nota 47 

72. Cf. M. STEINSCHNEIDER : Die euvop. Uebersetz, aus d. Arabischen, I, 2 s. 

73. Véase « Marc de Toléde, traducteur d’Ibn Tumart », en Al-Andalus, X (195 


Pp. 99 8. 
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y principios del x11 era canénigo de Toledo, y en 1213 fué elevado a la 
silla episcopal de Burgos. Al parecer, su actividad como traductor y como 
apologista, se deben en parte, a sus relaciones con el célebre arzobispo 
toledano Don Rodrigo Ximénez de Rada, quien comprendia que era 
preciso enfrentarse con el Islam tanto con las armas materiales como con 
las espirituales. E] debia patronar algunas de las traducciones del cané- 
nigo Marcos, traducciones que revelan un gran conocimiento del arabe 
y un deseo extremado de exactitud, que le induce a crear diferentes 
neologismos. Tradujo el De tactu pulsus de Galeno, a base de la traducién 
arabe de Hunayn b. Ishaq. Con finalidad apologética tradujo el Coran y la 
‘Agida de Ibn Tumart con las dos Mursida y Laudes. 

También hemos de registrar aqui como traductor del arabe al latin 
a Alfredo de Sareshel, quien en este tiempo — fines del siglo x11 o princi- 
pios del XIII — estuvo trabajando en Espajia, segin nos prueban los 
castellanismos que hay en su obra y nos acredita el testimonio de Roger 
Bacon. Tradujo y comenté el De plantis de Aristételes, que dedicé a 
Roger de Hereford ; asimismo tradujo la parte alquimica del Kitab al- 
sifa de Avicena. Hacia el afio 1210 compuso, con fuentes orientales, un 
tratado De motu cordis ; consideraba el corazén como la sede del alma. 
Comenté asimismo la Meteorologia y la Parva naturalia de Aristételes ™. 


X. TRADUCTORES DEL ARABE AL HEBREO. LOS QIMHI Y LOS IBN TIBBON. 


Con la invasién de los almohades, en Espajia se hizo imposible la 
convivencia de judios y cristianos en 4rea musulmana ; en consecuencia, 
se registra un éxodo de judios desde Andalucia hacia los estados cristia- 
nos peninsulares. En el Languedoc y Provenza, entonces en muy intimas 
relaciones con Catalufia, se fijaron las familias de los Qimhi y los Ibn 
Tibbon, que se distinguieron sobre todo por sus versiones de obras 
cientificas del arabe al hebreo, 0 sea, continuaron las trazas de Abraham 
bar Hiyya y Abraham ibn ‘Ezra. La familia de los Qimhi se dedicaron, 
mds que a temas de ciencia natural, a cuestiones gramaticales y exe- 
géticas ; puede decirse que merced a ellos toda la ciencia gramatical y 
filoséfica hebraica que se habia elaborado en lengua arabe por autores 
hebraico-espafioles, como Ibn Yandh, pasé al hebreo y luego al latin. 
Josef Qimhi (m. hacia 1170) tradujo del drabe al hebreo el Kitab al- 
hiddya de Ibn Paquda y puso en verso hebreo una versién de la obra de 
paremiologia arabe « Seleccién de perlas » de Ibn Gabirol. 

Mucho mas fecunda para las traducciones orientales fué la familia de 
los Ibn Tibbon. Juda ben Saul ibn Tibbon es el mas antiguo (m. después 
del afio 1190) y se le conoce con el titulo de « padre de los traductores 
judios ». Sus traducciones del arabe al hebreo comprenden obras de filo- 
sofia : el Kitab al-amandat wal-‘i tigaddt del Gaon Saadia, el tratado de 
Correccién de los caracteres del alma de Ibn Gabirol, la conocida obra de 


62>* Cf. : Ch. H. Haskins, op. cit., p. 128, y G. Sarton, Introduction, I1, pp. 561- 
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Ibn Paquda, el Cuzari de Yehudé ha-Levi, asi como también tradujo 
diferentes obras gramaticales de Ibn Yanah ”. 

Su hijo Samuel (m. 1232) viajé por Espafia y Oriente y es uno de los 
traductores hebraicos mds fecundos. Tradujo del drabe al hebreo obras 
de filosofia, como la célebre Guta de los perplejos, de Maiménides y dife- 
rentes obras menores de este autor ; también tradujo tres optisculos de 
Averroes y la Meteorologia de Aristételes. Pero su actividad como tra- 
ductor fué superada por la de su hijo Mosé ; son alrededor de treinta las 
obras traducidas al hebreo por Mosé ibn Tibbon, correspondientes la 
mayor parte a Teologia y Filosofia, como los Comentarios menores de 
Averroes a Aristételes, al-Farabi, Maiménides, Temistio, al-Batalyusi ; 
diferentes obras traducidas corresponden a autores de Matematicas y 
Astronomia, como Teodosio, Euclides Yabir ibn Aflah, el célebre al- 
Bitrugi, o sea, el Alpetragius de los latinos ; asimismo tradujo obras de 
Medicina, entre ellas el Canon pequefio de Avicena™. La actividad de 
este grupo de los Ibn Tibbon se prolonga a lo largo del siglo XIII, 
segin nos ser4 dado ver mas adelante. 


XI. OTROS TRADUCTORES DEL ARABE AL HEBREO. 


También en Espafia no podemos menos de encontrar traductores 
judaicos que vierten del drabe al hebreo. En Barcelona encontramos a 
Abraham ben Sémuel ibn Hasday (m. 1240) quien tradujo el pseudo- 
aristotélico Séfer ha-tappuah, retraducido luego al latin, el libro de los 
Elementos de Ishaq Israili, perdido su original drabe, el libro ético de 
Algazel Kitab mizdn al-‘amal y también refundié en hebreo el Barlaam y 
Josafat *. 

Otro traductor benemérito del drabe al hebreo es Juda ben Sélomo al- 
Harizi, espafiol que vivid largo tiempo en el sur de Francia, viajé por el 
Medio-Oriente y regresé a Espafia (m. hacia el 1235). Tradujo a Maimé- 
nides ; su Guta de los perplejos y una parte de su Comentario a la Mi5né ; 
a ‘Alf ibn Ridwin, su Epistola sobre la educacién ; muy famosas fueron 
su traduccién de las Magdmas del Hariri y su imitacién : Tahkemont ™. 

Asimismo hemos de registrar por el mismo tiempo otros traductores del 
arabe al hebreo, de origen espafiol pero que trabajaron fuera de Espajfia : 
Selomo ben Yosef ibn Ayyub, de Granada, tradujo sus obras en Beziers ; 
Averroes, el Comentario medio al De coelo de Aristételes ; la Arytiza de 
Avicena, el Libro de los preceptos de Maiménides y algunos pequefios 
tratados de Ibn Yanah. En cuanto a Sem Tob ben Ishaq de Tortosa, 
residié en Barcelona y en Montpellier y Marsella. Atin vivia en el afio 
1267. Tradujo el Comentario medio de Averroes al De anima de Aristé- 
teles. Tradujo dos obras célebres de Medicina : el Kitdb al-Tasrif de Abt- 


74. Cf. : G. Sarton, Introduction, II, p. 345-46. 
75. Cf. Id., Il, p. 564-65. 

. Cf. Id., Tl, p. 563. 
77. Cf. Id., I, p. 604-606. 
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1-Qasim al-Zahrawi y el Kitdb al-Manséri de al-Razi. Asimismo tradujo 
los Aforismas de Hipécrates ”*. 

Otro traductor del 4rabe al hebreo es Zérahia ben Ishaq ben Saltiel 
Gracidn o Hen, de una prestigiosa familia judaica de Barcelona. Su acti- 
vidad abrazé la Filosofia, pues tradujo varias obras de Aristételes : 
Fisica, Metaftsica. De coelo et mundo, De anima ; al-Farabi, Sobre la 
esencia del alma, y Averroes con varios de sus Comentarios medios. En 
cuanto a obras médicas tradujo : Galeno, el Tratado acerca de los stn- 
tomas ; Avicena, dos de los cinco libros de su Canon ; Maiménides : 
sus Aforismas y su Tratado sobre el coito ™*. 

El centrarse la mayor parte de estos traductores hebraicos en Pro- 
venza o Languedoc muestra que el sur de Francia se habia convertido en 
a gran oficina de traducciones, ya con miras a Italia o a la Universidad 
de Montpellier. 


XII. EL GRUPO DE TRADUCTORES DE LA CORTE DE ALFONSO EL SABIO. 


Si en el siglo x1 se traducia en Toledo del drabe al latin, con cierto 
mecenazgo de parte de los Arzobispos, ahora, a mediados del siglo x11, se 
traduce del drabe al joven romance castellano bajo el mecenazgo de los 
reyes de Castilla. San Fernando, el conquistador de Cérdoba y Sevilla, 
ya habia alentado la traduccién del arabe al castellano, de algunos tra- 
tados didacticos como : Flores de Filosofia y el Libro de los doce sabios. 
Su hijo, el futuro rey Alfonso X el Sabio, atin principe ya alenté la tra- 
duccién de otros tratados como el Kalila y Dimna, el Poridat de pori- 
dades (= Secretum secretorum), pero cuando cifié la corona alenté toda 
una gran obra de incorporacién de la cultura cientifica oriental al naciente 
castellano. Supo rodearse de sabios cristianos, judios, y d4rabes, consti- 
tuyendo un verdadero Colegio o Academia presidida por el propio Rey, 
quien revisaba las traduciones o refundicciones, les ponia un prdélogo y 
llevaba, en suma, el peso de la direccién. 

Entre los diferentes traductores y colaboradores conocemos a un Don 
Bernardo el ardbigo — posiblemente un mozdrabe — y varios judios : 
Ishaq ben Sid, o sea, Rabi Zag, Juda ben Mosé ha-Kohén, Don Abraham, 
Semuel ha-Levi, La mayor parte de esta gran obra de traducciones 
operadas en la corte de Alfonso el Sabio versa sobre materia astronémica 
a astrolégica. Se tradujo al castellano la gran obra astronémica de al- 
Battani, por Ishaq b. Sid, la Cosmografta de Ibn al-Haytam, por Don 
Abraham, la obra astrolégica de ‘Ali abi-l-Rijal, traducida por Juda b. 
Mosé ; el Tetrabiblon de Tolomeo, retraducido luego del castellano al latin 
por Aegidio de Tebaldis ; el almanaque de Azarquiel ®. Pero al lado de 
estas traducciones hay la gran obra colectiva llamada Libros del saber de 
astronomta (1276-77), que es una a modo de enciclopedia astronémica, 


78. Cf. Id., II, p. 845. 
ha Cf. Id., Il, p 
Cf. sai cbse: " Berudios sobre Azarquiel, cap. III, p. 72 s. 
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formada por traducciones directas del 4rabe y refundiciones. Comprende 
cuatro libros sobre las estrellas, derivados de la obra de ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sufi (siglo x), por Juda b. Mosé y Guillen d’Aspa ; un libro sobre el 
globo celeste, derivado de Qosta b. Lfiqd; dos libros sobre armellas, 
derivado de Azarquiel, dos libros sobre el astrolabio esférico, compuesto 
como los anteriors por Rabi Zag ; dos libros sobre el astrolabio plano, 
otros dos sobre la lamina universal, derivados de ‘Alf b. Jalaf (s. x1) ; 
otro libro sobre la azafea, derivado de Azarquiel *!; dos libros sobre 
planetarios y uno sobre cuadrantes, debido a Rabi Zag ; cinco libros 
sobre distintas clases de relojes, compuestos por dicho Rabi Zag y por 
Semuel ha-Levi. 

A lado de esta ingente masa de obras astronémicas, también se tradu- 
jeron algunas de caracter astrolégico como el Libro de las cruces **, el 
Libro del atazir, compuesto por Rabi Zag, asi como un Lapidario : « De 
la propriedad de las piedras », que trata de las propiedades de 360 piedras. 
Pero la obta mas famosa elaborada en esta academia alfonsi de traduc- 
tores son las Tablas alfonstes, mandadas componer por el rey a Don Zag 
y a Juda b. Mosé, a fin de que suplieran a las antiguas Tabulae Tole- 
éanae, calculadas en Toledo por Azarquiel y sus compaiieros. La fecha de 
las Tablas Alfonstes seria el aiio 1272, estarian redactadas en castellano, 
pero no se conservan, aparte los canones de las mismas. La influencia de 
las Tablas aljonstes en Europa debia de ser immensa, y fueron traducidas 
al latin y a otras lenguas **. 

Para terminar esta rapida ojeada a las traducciones de la corte de 
Alfonso el Sabio, hemos de decir que también comprendieron otros temas, 
ademas de los expuestos. Muy posiblemente en su tiempo, 0 en sus ale- 
dafios, se traducirian al castellano dos obras de agricultura drabe : la de 
Ibn WaAfid de Toledo (s. x1) ** y la de su contemporaneo y compatricio 
Ibn Bassal **; ambas forman dos obras de agricultura que dejaron 
notable in fluencia en la agricultura espafiola y de las que nos han llegado 
traducciones castellanas anéminas y fragmentarias. Asimismo se tradu- 
jeron en la corte de Alfonso X aie arabes de caractor religioso : entre 
ellos cabe citar la leyenda del viaje o ascensién de Mahoma a los cielos 
(mi’rdy), la cual fué retraducida, a su vez, del castellano al latin, y se 
conocié con el nombre de Libro de la Scala *. 

Confesor de Alfonso el Sabio fué el franciscano Pedro Gallego, luego 


81. Cf. mi art. : « El tratado de la azafea de Azarquiel », en Archeion, XIV (1932), 
pp. 392-419, y véase también el cap. 1x de mi citada obra Estudios sobre Azarquiel, 


426 
82. CE. mi art. : « Sobre el autor del ‘Libro de las Cruces’ » en la rev. Al-Andalus, V 


(1940), pp. 2 
83. C che SraINSCHNEIDER, Hebr. Uebersetz, p. 6168., y el cap. VIII en mi citada 
obra : Estudios sobre Az . Para justipreciar el modo de traducir de los cola- 
boradores de Alfonso X, . mi art. « El literalismo de los traductores de la corte 
de Alfonso el Sabio », en la rev. Al-Andalus, I, (1933), p. 155 Ss. 

84. Cf. la nota 22. 


. 3- 
f. E. Ceruwut, I} Libro della Scala e la questione oe fous 
‘Divina Commedia, Citta del Vaticano, 1949; oy. Monos Dano, whe seerale 


de Mahoma, Madrid, 1949. 
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Obispo de Cartagena (1250-67), el cual desarrollé también una actividad 
como traductor del arabe al latin ; tradujo, a base de una recensién drabe 
resumida la De animalibus historia, asi como un tratado de Economia, 
probablemente la del Pseudo-Galeno. Por el mismo tiempo, o un poco 
antes (1233) Esteban de Zaragoza o de Lérida traducia la obra de Ibn 
al-Yazzar sobre las medicinas simples ®*, 


XIII. Orros GRUPOS DE TRADUCTORES DEL SIGLO XIII. 


A lo largo del siglo x11 encontramos en Espafia otros traductores del 
arabe al latin o al romance, algunos de los cuales pueden considerarse 
formando grupos. En Burgos, en tiempo del arzobispo Don Gonzalo 
Garcia Gudiel (1274-80) encontramos un equipo de traductores formado 
por el burgalense Juan Gonzalez y Salomén, seguramente judio. Es otro 
ejemplo del clasico binomio de traductores *. 

No sabemos casi nada de estos dos traductores, salvo sus relaciones con 
el arzobispo de Burgos Don Gonzalo Garcia Gudiel, y que el traductor 
Juan Gonzalez era de Burgos. He aqui lo que nos consta que tradujeron : 
Parte de la Suffictentia physicorum de Avicena ; el Liber de coelo et mundo 
del mismo Avicena ; el De generatione et corruptione del mismo autor ; el 
De actionibus et passionibus y el De meteorologicis del mismo Avicena. 
De estas ultimas tres traducciones sdlo por la critica interna de las tra- 
ducciones podemos inferir la paternidad de aquellos dos traductores. 
Hemos de destacar que una vez arzobispo de Toledo, Don Gonzalo 
Garcia Gudiel, sigue relacionandose con eruditos, traductores y comen- 
taristas del arabe, como es el caso de Alvaro de Oviedo que comenté al 
De substantia orbis de Averroes *, 

Asimismo en Barcelona, en donde ya encontramos algunos judios que 
traducen al hebreo, hallamos un judio Yaffuda (= Yéhuda) ben Astruc 
Bonsenior (ultimo tercio del siglo x11 y principios del xiv), quien estuvo 
empleado en la cancilleria de los reyes de Aragén, Alfonso 111 y Jaime 01, 
sobre todo como notario de cartas arabes. Por encargo de Jaime 1 tra- 
dujo al catalan (antes de 1298) una coleccién de sentencias y proverbios : 
Llibre de paraules e dits de savis e filosots *, de origen oriental la mayor 
parte de ellos, y andlogos con los del M ujtdr al-jawahir de Sélomé ibn 
Gabirol. Anteriormente ya en el Liibre de la saviesa a nombre de Jaime 1 
el Conquistador aflora toda esta diddctica paremiolégica de filiacién 
oriental. Hemos de subrayar que Yafuda tradujo, a principios del 
siglo XIV, del arabe al catalan, la célebre obra Tasrif (en todo o en parte) 


86a. Cf. Sarton, Introduction, II, + P. 362 
87. Cf. el art. del P. M. ALonso : « traduciones de Juan Gonzalez de Burgos 


pions i en la rev. Al-Andalus, XIV (1949), 291 s. 

88. Edic. por el P. M. Alonso, Madrid, 1941. Alvaro de Oviedo, su verda- 
dera filiacién y su actividad, Cf. las noticias que damos en nuestra obra Las tra- 
ducciones orientales..., Pp. 34 8 
mi’ Cf. M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Hebr. Uebersets., p. 9978., y G. Sarton, Introduction, 

P. 427. 
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de Abia-l-Qasim al-Zah-rawi®. También hemos de subrayar que el 
célebre Ramén Lull, quien escribié algunas de sus obras en drabe, tam- 
bién tradujo al catalan y en verso, la Légica de Algazel y que el no menos 
célebre médico Arnaldo de Vilanova (m. 1311) también tiene en su haber 
diferentes traducciones de obras médicas del drabe al latin : al-Kindi, 
De medicinarum compositarum gradibus ; Avicena : De viribus cordis ; 
Ab®-Salt Umaya : De medicinibus simplicibus y algunos otras obras, algo 
dudosas **. 

También en [talia encontramos grupos de traductores del drabe, espe- 
cialmente en la corte de Federico II, rey de Sicilia, y luego en la de Roberto 
de Anjou, en Napoles. Federico II era un rey, tocado de amor a la filo- 
sofia y a las ciencias, al estilo de Alfonso el Sabio de Castilla ; igualmente, 
se rodeé de todo un circulo de intelectuales, cristianos, drabes y judios, 
a los cuales incité a traducir y componer obras de derivacién oriental. 
El mismo proponia cuestiones de filosofia a autores contempordaneos, 
como el filésofo Ibn Sab’in de Murcia. El mds famoso de los traductores 
de su corte fué Miguel Scot, quien antes habia trabajado en Espaiia, en 
Toledo (1217) ; seginm Roger Bacon, Miguel Scot fué ayudado en su labor 
de traducciones por un intérprete judio, seguramente converso, llamado 
Andrés ; cabe que este nombre esté por Anatoli, a quien veremos también 
en la corte de Federico II. Por haber traducido algunas obras de astro- 
logia y alquimia, y por haber sido astrdélogo de la corte, Scot gozé en la 
posteridad de fama de mago ; Dante lo pone en el infierno. Durante su 
estancia en Espafia tradujo la Astronomta de al-Bitruyi, la Historia 
animalium de Aristételes, su De coelo et mundo con el Comentario de 
Averroes. En la corte de Sicilia tradujo un compendio De animalibus 
de Avicena, compuso diversos tratados astrolédgicos y su célebre Liber 
physiognomiae. Como puede verse, Scot dedicéd mucha atencién a cues- 
tiones de zoologia e historia natural, lo cual puede explicarse por el alto 
interés que estos temas tenian para Federico II, quien a su vez compilé 
con fuentes cldsicas y orientales, un libro de cetreria : De arte venandi 
cum avibus *. Hay que destacar que un traductor oriental : Teodore de 
Antioquia, quien estuvo al servicio de Federico II, tradujo para éste una 
obra drabe de cetreria : De sciencia venandi per aves ®. Al servicio 
de] Emperador trabaj6 Ya’aqob ben Anatoli, quien tradujo al hebreo 
los Comentarios medios de Averroes a las Categorias, Interpretacién, 
Analiticos primeros y Segundos ; también tradujo los Comentarios medios 
de Averroes a la Isagoge de Porfirio y diferentes obras astrondémicas, 
entre ellas la de al-Fargani, basada en la versién latina ™. 


go. Asi hay que leer la mala grafia de los documentos « Halcahahny » en Rubio 

vite, Documents per a l'estudi de la cultura catalana medieval, II, p. 22, Barcelona, 
1921. 

91. Cf. G. Sarton, Introduction, II, pp. 893-900 

92. Sobre la significacién de la corte corte de Federico en la historia de la cultura, 
Cf. Ch. H. Haskins, op. cit., cap. X11, PP. 242-75 i ; sobre Miguel Scot, Cf. a 
su cap. XIII, Se ea teat ot y sobre la obra de cetreria 
de Federico I xrv de la misma obra de Haskins. 

93. Cf. G. Sarton, “Tairoduction, II, p. 648. 
94. Cf. Id., II, pp. 565-6. 
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Otros traductores encontramos en Italia, en este tiempo : Salio de 
Padua traduce, con la colaboracién de un cierto David, un Liber de nativi- 
tatibus atribuido a Aba Bakr ; Guillermo de Lunis tradujo el Comentario 
de Averroes a la Légica de Aristételes y a la correspondiente explanacién 
de Porfirio. A su vez, Felipe de Tripoli (Fenicia) tradujo el pseudo- 
aristotélico Sirr al-asrér = Secretum secretorum, traduccién que se 
extendié o influy6 mucho en Europa ®. 

En la corte de Manfredo, el hijo de Federico II, encontramos a Her- 
mann Aleman o Teuténico, quien estuvo antes en Espafia y fué obispo 
de Astorga (m. 1272). Tradujo el Comentario medio de Averroes a la 
Etica de Aristételes asi como a la Retorica (?) y Poética con el Comentario 
de al-Farabi a la Retérica *. Truncada la dinastia de los Hohenstaufen, su 
sucesor en Sicilia y Napoles, Carlos de Anjou, mecené también las tra- 
ducciones, y en su corte un judio panormitano, Mosé, traduce un tratado 
pseudo-hipocratico sobre Veterinaria®’. Mucho mas fecundo fué el 
traductor Faray o Faragut, judfo siciliano, quien tradujo para Carlos de 
Anjou la imponente obra médica Continens de al-Razi ; un tratado de 
Cirujia de Mesué III, y el pseudo-galénico De medicinis expertis, a base de 
la versién arabe ; el original griego esta perdido *. 

Por ultimo, casi en la linde del siglo x11 encontramos en Provenza y 
Languedoc, en intima relacién con Catalufia, tierra tan fecunda para 
las traducciones orientales, a diferentes traductores : Armengaud Biasi, 
de Montpellier, médico del rey de Aragén, Jaime II, el cual tradujo 
del arabe y del hebreo : el pseudo-galénico tratado de Economfia, la 
Aryiiza (Cantica) de Avicena con el Comentario de Averroes, el De 
sanitate y el De venenis de Maiménides ; el Tratado sobre el Cuadrante de 
Don Profeit Tibbén. Pero este Don Profeit Tibb6n, cuyo nombre hebraico 
era Ya’aqob ben Mahir, nieto del célebre traductor Juda ibn Tibbon, 
es uno de los mas preclaros hombres de ciencia que cierran el siglo XIII, 
soldandolo con el XIV ; no sélo tradujo sino que redacté obras originales 
de verdadero mérito. Vivid, en general, en Montpellier, y para la longitud 
de esta ciudad y la fecha de 1 marzo 1300 compuso, en hebreo, su célebre 
Almanaque perpetuo que, traducido al latin, goz6 de mucha popularidad *. 
Mas fama gozé atin su Cundrante de Israel, 0 Quadrans novus (1290), 
de cuyo texto hebreo hay diferentes recensiones y versiones latinas ™. 
Ademas, Don Profeit Tibbén tradujo al hebreo diferentes obras arabes 


95. Cf. Ch. H. Haskins, op. cit., p. 1 By 

96. Cf. M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Europ. Uebersetz. aus d. Arab., I, p. 58, y G. SARTON, 
Introduction, II, p. 832. 

of. Cf. G. Sarton, Introduction, II, ve 833. 

. Cf. M. SrernscHNneEIpER, Hebr. Uebersetz..., p. 974 ; Europ. Uebersetz. aus d. 
Arab., I, p. 14, 7 G. Sarton, Introduction, II, é: 834. 
PP Ae la _~ ait fades; — ae _ — : aa Dantis 
gherit sive a | Montispessulani, alma perpetuum annum 
1300 inchoatum, Viosencla, 1908. 

100. Llamado novus, ue adiciond elementos al cuadrante corriente 
© vetus. Cf. la edicién facsimil hecha por G. Borrito y C. Metzi d’ERIL : Il quadrante 
@'Israel, Florencia, 1922, y las noticias bibliograficas dadas por M. STEINSCHNEIDER, 
Hebr. Uebersets., p. 607. 
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especialmente de Matematicas y Astronomia, como los 15 libros de los 
Elementos de Euclides y los Data del mismo autor, las Es/éricas de 
Menelao ; qusta beb Liga : Sobre la esfera celeste ; Ibn al-Haytam : 
sobre la configuracién del mundo ; Ibn al-Saffar : Sobre el empleo del 
astrolabio ; con la colaboracién de Juan de Brescia tradujo al latin 
después de haberlo traducido al hebreo, la obra de Azarquiel sobre la 
Azafea ™, 


tor. Cf. la edicién critica que hemos dado de ambos textos hebraico y latino, 


con traduccién catalana, prsiets y notas, en nuestra obra: El tractat de |’assafea 
@’ Aszarquiel, Barcelona, 1933, (Vol. IV, de la Biblioteca Hebraico-Catalana). 
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THE EFFECT OF THE FIRST GREAT IMPACT 
OF WESTERN CULTURE IN JAPAN 


Illustrated by the Study of the Introduction 
of the Western Form of Pictorial Art. 


by 
Kenji Topa *. 


I INTRODUCTION BY THE JESUIT MISSIONARIES 


the overland routes across Turkestan and remote northwestern 
territories of China and India. The new way was opened by the 
Portuguese sailors. Starded by the navigator Prince Henry (1394- 
1460), their long and constant efforts culminated in Vasco de Gama’s 
historic voyage of 1497-1499, and in the following several decades 
Portuguese ships dominated the Pacific. They came to Japan first 
in 1530. In 1542, Mendez Pinto and his group of adventurers landed in 
one of the small islands at the southern extremity of Kyishi. On 
August 15, 1549, Francisco de Xavier (1506-1552) arrived at the port 
of in Kydshi. While the Nestorians were active in China 
in the eighth century, a Persian priest or physician was brought to Japan 
in A. D. 736, but we have no record about Nestorian activities in Japan. 
Some elements of Western culture that became assimilated into Asian 
civilization had been introduced as parts of Chinese and Indian cultures, 
but Japan had no definite idea of Europe before the arrivals of the Por- 
ships. 

Xavier stayed in Japan only for two years and a half, but the living 
foundation for all works of the Jesuit missionnaries was laid down by 
him. His personality undoubtedly impressed and inspired many serious 
minded Japanese who had come into contact with him. It is important 
to remember that the first impact of Western culture in Japan had this 


T HE old way of communication between Europe and Asia was by 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. GotrscHatk, Directeur du Vol. IV. 
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great spiritual background. It seems that the intellectual vitality of the 
Japanese nation strongly appealed to Xavier. In his letter to Loyola, 
dated January 29, 1552, he emphasized the importance of sending to 
Japan only the selected persons “‘ eminent both for virtue and learning ”, 
who could meet the intellectual challenge of the Buddhist priest at the 
universities. The universities mentioned by Xavier are the monas- 
teries, which were the only places of learning in Japan in those days. 

We have no doubt that the Jesuit headquarters at Rome followed 
Xavier's advice in their selection of missionaries for Japan. Our present 
study is limited only to their educational institutions, and we find in this 
field a very capable person who accomplished what Xavier himself 
would have liked to do. The introduction of an excellent educational 
system to Christendom by the Jesuits has been recognized as one of their 
great achievements. It was mainly under the administration of Ale- 
xandro Valignano (1539-1606) that this educational system was intro- 
duced to Japan. Valignano, an Italian Jesuit, arrived in Japan on 
July 25, 1579, as the Inspector personally appointed by the Jesuit 
General 


After his trips of inspection Valignano divided the regions covered by 
the mission works into three general localities, Miyako, Bungo and 
Shimo. Miyako included Kyoto and its surrounding provinces. Bungo 
represented the southern part of Honshfi, the island of Shikoku, 
and the eastern part of Kyishi. Shimo represented the north- 
western part of Kyfsh0. His plan was to have at least one educa- 
tional institution for each of these three localities. With the support of 
the feudal lords who were interested in the West, he was able to establish 
two seminarios : one in about 1580, in the province of Hizen on the 
northwestern coast of Kyishi controlled by the feudal lord Arima, and 
the other in 1581, at Azuchi on the south shore of Lake Biwa where Oda 
Nobunaga (1534-1582), the most powerful military leader at that time, 
lived in his palatial castle. After the death of Nobunaga, this seminario 
of Azuchi was moved to several different places until it was joined to the 
seminario of Arima in 1587. 

According to their system of education, lessons in the essentials of 
Christianity and Latin and Portuguese languages were given first at the 
seminario. The students with good records at the seminario were selected 
and sent to the noviziato where two or three years of training were requi- 
red to enable the students to proceed to the collegio. At the collegio, 
Japanese students studied Latin and theology while European students 
studied the Japanese language and Buddhism. Valignano evidently 
recognized the aptitude of Japanese students and hoped for a greater 
educational program. It appears that he persuaded the feudal lords 
Arima, Omura, and Otomo, all of Kyfishi, to organize young members 
of their clans as an ambassadorial party to visit Europe. He sent a note 
in which he projected his plans through this party to the Jesuit General 
at Rome. Valignano left Japan in 1582, and accompanied the ambassa- 
dorial party as far as India where he stayed until the return of the party. 
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The Japanese party arrived in Europe in 1584, and presented a message 
and some presents from the feudal lords to Pope Gregory XIII in 1585. 
The note to the Jesuit General also was delivered while the party was in 
Rome. This note caused much dispute among the Jesuit leade1s, but 
they finally approved Valignano’s plan. The installation of the printing 
press at the collegio of Katsusa probably was one of the new activities 
proposed by Valignano. 

The ambassadorial party returned to Japan in 1590, with Valignano 
accompanying them from India. Meanwhile the edict of the prohi- 
bition of Christianity had been issued in 1587, and Valignano faced a 
difficult situation. He was able, however, to appeal personally to 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1537-1598), who represented the Japanese govern- 
ment at that time, and was granted a little relaxing of the prohibition, 
Valignano left Japan in October, 1592, and died at Macao in 1606. 
Through the influence of Otomo Yoshishige (1530-1587), the lord of the 
province of Bungo, who is known better by his Buddhist name Sorin, 
which he had before his conversion to Christianity, Valignano became 
acquainted with some priests of the Zen sect in Kyoto, and adopted the 
order and ranks of the priesthood at Zan temples for the Jesuit churches 
in Japan. 

Besides the regular curriculum at the seminario, lessons in music, 
painting, and copper-plate engraving were given. The progress made by 
the Jesuit missionaries in their works in Japan was reported in their 
“ Annual Letters ” to the General at Rome. We learn from a report of 
the year 1592, that there were twenty-three students taking lessons in 
oil painting and copper-plate engraving at the seminario of Amakusa. 
In a report of 1593, special mention is given about the progress made by 
some of the Japanese students in painting and engraving, and in the 
copying of the religious pictures brought back from Europe by the 
ambassadorial party. Another report, dated May 15, 1594, and signed 
Pietro Gomez, mentions that there were eight students in painting and 
five in copper-plate engraving classes at the institution located at Ariye, 
the site of the home of the feudal lord Arima. The center of the Jesuit 
educational institutions was moved to the island of Amakusa from about 
1593. We learn that a letter of 1593 mentions the collegio at Amakusa 
with seven Jesuit Fathers, eight Portuguese Brothers, thirty-six Japanese 
Brothers and twenty assistants. Part of the building of this collegio 
was used for printing. An account about the continued activities in 
publication at this collegio is found in a report of 1596. After 1596, 
the mission works were concentrated in Nagasaki, and the collegio conti- 
nued its activities there until about 1610. 

With the gradual ascendancy of Spanish influence in the Pacific 
towards the latter part of the sixteenth century, their representatives 
began to come to Japan. Both Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542- 
1616), who represented Japanese government after the death of Hide- 
yoshi, welcomed the Spanish representatives. Ieyasu, especially, was 
anxious to open trade with Spain, but Spain was rather reluctant because 
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of the opposition to the Catholic church in Japan. So, in the autumn of 
the year 1613, Ieyasu ordered some of his retainers to join the party of 
Date Masamune (1567-1636), the lord of Sendai, with Masamune’s 
trusted retainer Hasekura Rokuemon (1571-1622) as the chief envoy. 
This party of about one hundred and eighty men crossed the Pacific 
and landed at Acapulco. They traveled overland across Mexico and 
boarded Spanish ships on the Atlantic coast, and reached San Lucar in 
the autumn of 1614. Hasekura and his party visited Madrid, and then 
proceeded to Rome to be received by the Pope in 1615. Unfortunately 
European nations of that period were engaged in their great struggles for 
colonial empires. As a rival to Spain came the Dutch with their strong 
determination. They succeeded in driving out all Spanish influences 
from Japan. Meanwhile Hasekura returned from Rome to Spain in the 
spring of 1616, but there was no hope for the negotiation for trade and he 
returned to Sendai in 1620, after spending three years at a monastery 
in Seville. The increased severity of the persecution of Catholic insti- 
tutions under the Tokugawa regime finally resulted in the Christian 
rebellion of Shimabara in 1637-38 and its repression, which closed the 
doors completely to Japan’s free communication with Europe. 


* 
** 


' There are not many extant works available to us for our study of the 
Japanese paintings done in the Western form in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. Great numbers of these picture_, especially 
those pertaining to Christianity, must have been destroyed during two 
centuries of severe persecution. Those that have been preserved, howe- 
ver, show distinct technical skill such as comes to artists only after much 
practice, indicating that a vast amount of such works were then produced 
in Japan. The following list of paintings is made with the study by 
Prof. Sentar6 Sawamura (1884-1930) of the Kyoto University as the 
basic material. Sawamura’s study, made while he was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Kokka publishing company, was published in the 
Kokka, No. 278, issued in July, 1913. Recent studies by a number of 
specialists in this field have revealed to us many records and more extant 
works beside those already surveyed by Sawamura. Especially the 
thorough critical researches made by Mr. Tei Nishimura give us many 
interesting facts that were unknown to us in 1913. However, credit 
must be given to Sawamura, to whom we owe the first extensive survey 
of the whole field. In fact, the works which he was able to find still 
remain the main bulk of the important materials. Only (5), (10) and (12) 
are added from Nishimura’s study. This gives representative examples, 
but it is not intended to include all extant works in this field. Measure- 
ments, given originally in Japanese shaku and sun, are converted to the 
metric system. Vertical measurements are given first. 


(x) Three Saints (St. Lawrence in center, St. Stephen at left, St. Vin- 
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cent at right). National Museum, Tokyo. Oilon canvas: 153 xX I0ocm. 
European original. 

(2) Three Saints, identical to (1). National Museum, Tokyo. Oil on 
cloth. Probably a copy made by a Japanese artist. Both (1) and (2) 
were found in the warehouse of confiscated objects at Nagasaki. 

(3) Angel Michael. Catholic Church, Nagasaki. Opaque paint on 
paper ; 33-5 X 30.2cm. The angel, with a spear in his 1ight hand and a 
scale in his left, is shown standing over a devil. 

(4) Fifteen “‘ Mysteries” of the Rosary. Catholic Church, Nagasaki. 
Opaque paint on paper : 57.5 X 64cm. The whole picture is divided 
into 4 horizontal sections. The slightly larger section at bottom repre- 
sents St. Francis (right), St. Anthony (center), and St. John (left). 
Directly above the bottom section is the section showing the 5 “‘ Joyous 
Mysteries ”, with the 5 “‘ Sorrowful Mysteries ” above, and the 5 “‘ Glo- 
tious Mysteries” at the top. All series of the “‘ Mysteries” are given 
from right to left. The style of painting, done with strong brushwork 
in contour lines, reminds one of the illustrations of Nava-bon manuscripts 
produced in the r5th and 16th centuries. 

(5) Fifteen “‘ Mysteries” of the Rosary. Kyoto University. Glue 
tempera on paper : 76 x 64cm. The large central area of this work is 
divided into two sections ; Madonna in red dress and blue veil holding 
child Jesus above, and the half-length portraits of Loyola (left) and 
Xavier (right), both in black robes, below. St. Mathias behind Loyola, 
and St. Lucia behind Xavier. All four looking up toward the Eucharist 
symbol shown in the center right under Madonna. 15 pictures in small 
square sections framing the central area on 3 sides : 5 “‘ Joyous Mys- 
teries ” on the left side, 5 ‘‘ Sorrowful Mysteries ” on the upper section, 
and 5 ‘‘ Glorious Mysteries” on the right side. This work, in perfect 
condition, was discovered in 1930, while men were making repairs on 
the roof of an old house in Takatsuki, about 10 miles north of Osaka. 
It was kept rolled in a bamboo tube, and was concealed under the ridge- 
pole. A similar work was discovered at the same locality in 1920. 
Takatsuki was a center of Jesuit activities in the latter part of the 16th 
century. 

(6) Portrait of Xavier. Kobe Art Museum. Glue tempera on paper : 
81.5 x 56.3 cm. Half-length portrait representing Xavier with his 
hands crossed over his breast. From the heart supported by three 
fingers of his right hand extends a crucifix obliquely toward right upper 
corner of the picture, in a lighted area with three winged cherub heads. 
Above the crucifix and parallel to it is a line of inscription “‘ SATIS EST 
DNE SATIS EST ’”’, given as if the words are coming out of the mouth of 
Xavier who looks up towards the crucifix. In a narrow strip extending 
the whole width of the picture at bottom is written in large letters : 
“S$. P. FRAcIScUS XAVERIVS SOCIE AT ISV”. Written under this in a 
broad white space are 16 Chinese characters in free “ grass ’’ calligraphy 
which can be read : ‘ San Francisco Xavero Sacramento’’. Signature 
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of the painter “ Gyofu Kanjin” in the same style of handwriting. 
A tsubo (jat shaped) seal suggests that the artist was trained in the Kano 
school. 

(7) A Flag with a Drawing of Eucharist Symbols. Coll. Mr. Okayama, 
Saga. Colored drawing on white figured silk : 110 cm. square. A big 
wine cup (Chalice), with a circle (Hostia), and a cross above, in the 
center. Two angels, knelt in worship, are shown on right and left sides 
below. Inscription at top across the whole width of the flag : ““ Lovvap 
SEIA © SANCTISSIM SACRAMENTO”. Basic ink brushwork with lined 
shadings suggests that the work was copied from a copperplate print. 
Captured by Nabeshima Daizen of Saga, in a battle of the Shimabara 
rebellion. Considered to be the banner carried by the young Christian 
leader Masuda Shird Tokisada, popularly called Amakusa Shir6. 


(8) Screens with Equestrian Figures of European Monarchs. Coll. 
Former Viscount Matsudaira of Aizu, and Kibe Art Museum. Originally 
mounted on the walls at the castle.of Wakamatsu in the Aizu district. 
This castle was rebuilt by Gam6 Ujisato (1556-1595), the son-in-law of 
Nobunaga, and a famous general of that time. Ujisato was an ardent 
Christian. The building of this castle was finished in about 1592. This 
series of wall painting was made later into a pair of 8-paneled folding 
screens. 8 equestrian figures are represented, one on each 2 panels of 
the screens. The 4 figures on the screen belonging to Matsudaira are 
in the stationary poses while the 4 figures on the screen at the Kobe 
Museum show action with drawn swords and charging horses. The 
costumes are varied and of different periods. 

(9) Two panels of European genre. Kobe Art Museum. Glue 
tempera on paper : both about 119 xX 54 cm. Both bear a seal and 
signature Nobukata. Panel A represents a Catholic father with two 
children out for a walk. Panel B represents two gentlemen standing 
in conversation. Costumes in both pictures are rather arbitrary, and 
the facial features somewhat Japanized. The design of the rectangle 
seal looks like an imitation of a European coat of arms. The signature 
is written in two Chinese characters within the square of the seal. 
Nobukata may not be the correct reading, but so far no other reading 
has been suggested. 

(10) A Woman with a Lute. Kdbe Art Museum. Glue tempera on 
paper : 55 X 37 cm. Bears seal and signature Nobukata. Seated figure 
of a woman in red dress playing on a lute. 

Almost identical pose of a woman with a lute is found in three other 
cases. The first is a screen kept at the same museum. The second is a 
screen in the collection of former Marquis Hosokawa. The third is a 
panel in the collection of Mr. Takabayashi. 

(tz) Portrait of the priest Nikkyd. Seirenji temple, Yamazaki. 
Glue tempera on paper : 118 x 60 cm. Mounted as kakemono. Bears 
seal and signature Nobukata. Inscription, considered to be later addi- 
tion, gives the name of the priest and the date of his death Keichd 13 
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(c. 1608). Nikky is represented seated by his desk on which books and 
scrolls of sutra are placed in two piles. 

(12) Bodhidharma, Yochiku-in monastery. Oil on paper mounted asa 
small kakemono. Bears the seal and signature Nobukata. Only the 
head and part of the shoulders occupy lower half of the picture. Similar 
pictures of Bodhidharma, painted in the Western form, but without the 
artists’ signatures, are kept at four other private collections. Two of 
them show the founder of Zen Buddhism in profile with the head covered 
by mantle. 


An interesting account about the first Japanese reaction to Western 
painting is given in Xavier's letter dated November 11, 1549. On his 
call of respect to the Prince of the province of Satsuma, Paul, the well 
known Japanese follower of Xavier, had taken with him “a very fine 
picture of our Blessed Lady with the Child Jesus sitting in her lap”. 
This painting probably was obtained at Goa. The feudal lord ot Satsuma 
at that time was Shimazu Takahisa (1514-1571). According to Xavier’s 
account, the lord greatly admired the picture. His mother also was 
much impressed, and she sent a man a few days later to ask if a good 
copy of that painting could be made for her. ‘‘ However, there were no 
means of doing the thing at Cagoxima, and so the matter went no fur- 
ther”. 

The art courses at the Jesuit institutions were given as a part of Jesuit 


: religious education, and the lessons probably consisted mainly of the 


copying of religious pictures brought trom Europe. A number of impor- 
tant records about the introduction of Western forms of painting by 
the Jesuit missionaries were found during the dark years of the recent 
war, and we now have some knowledge concerning the chief art ins- 
tructor at the seminario which changed its locations around Amakusa 
and Nagasaki in consequence of the prohibition. Giovanni Nicolao 
(1560-?) of Naples arrived in Japan in 1583, as an artist for the mission. 
His activities can be traced in the “‘ Annual Letters” after 1586. It is 
believed that he was in Nagasaki until 1613, and then went to Macao. 
Thus he ieft Italy as a young artist and spent nearly thirty years in Japan 
as an art instructor. Records about six of Nicolao’s pupils also have 
been found. They were recorded because of their Christian faith. One 
of them died as a martyr. Three of them went to Macao to escape per- 
secution. Jacob Niva (1579-?), the most noted of the six, went to China 
in about 1600, and worked for the Jesuit mission there. He is known 
as the best painter of the Western school in China of that period. Some 
of the other art students at the seminario in Japan probably found 
patronage among the feudal lords who were partial to exotic features. 
As to the Japanese records about the painters of the Western school 
we have only one case. The story of Yamada Emosaku (or Emoshichi) 
has come down to us mainly from the records of the Shimabara rebellion. 
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It is told that Emosaku was born of a family in service of the feudal 
iord Arima for generations. At the time of the rebellion he was sup- 
porting himselt by his art of painting, and was no longer in the service 
of Arima. He joined the rebellion and fought against the army of 
Tokugawa as a captain of a company of Christian soldiers. He either 
surrendered during the last stage of the siege of Hara castle or was 
captured when the castle fell. He was taken to Edo by the commander 
of the Tokugawa army, and was later in the service of the Tokugawa 
government. After the great fire of Edo in 1657, the government issued 
a strict regulation against arson and the careless handling of fire. A 
picture painted by Emosaku, showing a culprit and the severe punish- 
ment imposed upon him, was posted at a public place. This picture was 
so realistic that it frightened the people to become more cautious about 
fire. The reference book Koga Biké mentions a picture of Bodhidharma, 
painted in the Western form on paper mounted as kakemono. It is 
stated that this work bears a seal which can be read Emoshichi. A verse 
in Chinese and the date ‘“ Mizu-no-e Ushi” are given on this work. 
The compiler of Koga Biké suggested that this date in zodiac may be 
Genroku 15 (c. 1702). There is some confusion about Emosaku and the 
artist who lett the signature Nobukata. Readers are advised to compare 
this information with the notes on (12) in our list. The flag (7) captured 
at the battle of Shimabara, with its rather sketchy contour lines indi- 
cating a hasty work during the siege, may be attributed to Emosaku 
with some certainty since there is no question about his presence with 
the Christians at the castle. 

Although it is clear that these Japanese painters based their works 
upon European models, none of the originals that can correspond to the 
Japanese copies had ever been found except in the case of (1) and (2). 
It is assumed that the majority of those models were prints or 
small paintings, since it would be difficult to ship large works from 
Europe with the limited means of transportation. The two Japanese 
parties that visited Europe brought back some art objects. The party 
from Kydshd presented to Hideyoshi on their call of respect immediately 
after their return, a print representing a view of Rome and some illu- 
minated manuscripts. We learn that there is a record concerning the 
decision of the Council of Venice to have Tintoretto paint the portraits 
of four members of the Japanese party in commemoration of their visit 
to the city. A big portrait of a Japanese clad in ornate armour was dis- 
covered in the collection of the Italian noble Borghese, and some attempt 
was made to identify it as a part of Tintoretto’s work. 

A record kept in the house of Date ot Sendai informs us that Hasekura 
brought back thirty European objects besides his own portrait and a 
portrait of a foreign king. This “ king” has been identified as Pope 
Paul V. Both halt length portraits, still preserved in Sendai, are done 
in oil on canvas. The portrait of the pope is 73 x 57.5 cm., and the 
portrait of Hasekura is 112 x 100cm.insize. Hasekura is shown dressed 
in a regular European costume, with joined hands before a crucifix. A 
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copper-plate print with a picture of the Last Supper in the cente: framed 
on three sides with small biblical scenes was found in a family whose 
ancestors were in the service of the lord Date. This print is mounted asa 
kakemono with an inscription stating that it is one of the objects brought 
by Kasekura from Europe. 


A printing press for the use of movable type was brought to Japan from 
Italy in 1590. It is understood that printers and engravers also were 
brought from Europe. In spite of the difficult situations under the pro- 
hibition, much work was done in the publication of books and prints at 
the Jesuit institutions, which weie then concentrated in the northwestern 
part of Kyishi. We owe most of the detailed information about these 
publications to the study published by Sir Ernest Mason Satow in 1888. 
Only fourteen books that escaped the destruction wese found by Satow 
for his study. A number of works were found later, but the books listed 
by Satow in his ‘‘ The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan ” represent the most 
important examples. 

We find that the oldest of these fourteen, bearing the date 1591, was 
printed at Katsusa on the southern end of the peninsula of Shimabara. 
Another site called Ariye, located near Katsusa, is also known for its 
mission press. Ariye is the site of the home of the Christian feudal lord 
A1ima. The main interest of these books for our present study is in some 
pictures and ornamental designs printed on the title pages from copper- 
plate engravings, which were done presumably by Japanese artists 
trained at the seminario. Three pictures are represented in the books 
listed by Satow. The first is on the title page of the book of 1591. This 
book, consisting of two small volumes kept at the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, is a manual of the lives and conduct of the saints. The picture 
shows a group of saints, all standing, with St. Paul in the center. The 
second, given on the title page of a book containing extracts from the 
Japanese historical novel Heike Monogatari and a Japanese translation 
from Latin of Aesop’s fables, represents a crowned figure seated in a 
vehicle drawn by two lions. This book, kept at the British Museum 
was published in 1592, as an aid to the study of the Japanese language. 
The third picture, given on the title page of a book wiitten as a guide 
to the Christian faith, shows Thomas, called Didymus, examining the side 
of Jesus. This book, kept at the University of Leyden, is dated 1592. 
All of these pictures are of small sizes, approximately 5 x 8 cm. The 
first and the third clearly are copies of European works. The second 
may be partly Japanese, as the drawing seems to lack technical unity. 

All ornamental designs given on the title pages of the remaining 
eleven publications are of the Western form. The letterings are Latin, 
Portuguese, or Japanese words written in the Roman spelling. Only 
two volumes of “‘ Gria do pecador’’, kept at the British Museum, give the 
title and the date 1559 in the regular Japanese characters. It is inte- 
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Testing to note that six out of the fourteen books listed by Satow are for 
the study of languages, such as the grammar and dictionary in Latin, 
Portuguese, and Japanese. Joam Fernandez, one of the two Jesuit 
missionaries who accompanied Xavier in his trip to Japan, was a talented 
linguist, and some of the language books are credited to him. 

We have given casual notes about the introduction of printed pictures 
from Europe in our brief historical survey. Special mention should be 
made of two works kept at the Catholic church of Nagasaki. These two 
prints were discovered by a Catholic priest in Manila, and were presented 
to Pope Pius VIII. The pope, however, gave them back to the priest, 
telling him that they should be kept permanently in Japan. Thus the 
prints were brought to Japan and installed at the church in Nagasaki. 
One of them, measuring 25 xX 20 cm., represents a seated Madonna with 
Child Jesus and St. Anna with a book seated beside her. It bears the 
date 1596, and the press mark “ Ariye”. This date and the press mark, 
however, were observed by Nishimura to be handwritten. He is of the 
opinion that the technical character of this work is too European to be a 
copy made by a Japanese artist in that period. The other, measuring 
21.3 X 14 cm., represents a standing image of Madonna with Child 
Jesus. The press mark “ Ariye ” is not given on this print, but it bears 
the inscription “ At the seminario in Japan, 1597". An inscription 
given below states that the picture is a copy of Madonna painted on the 
wall of the great mosque of Seville when Ferdinand III restored the city 
to Christendom in 1248. 

From about 1598, many Jesuit publications were printed in Nagasaki. 
The publishing works were continued there until around 1610. The use 
of wooden blocks and wooden movable types was tried at first at a press 
in Amakusa, and the art of engraving on copper and wood for prints and 
book illustrations developed rapidly. They influenced popular Japanese 
book illustrations of the seventeenth century, and the use of parallel 
ruled lines for the shading of cloud forms found in many book illustrations 
of that period has been recognized as a result of such influence. Wood 
block prints of pictures were being made in Japan since the twelfth 
century, but these new elements undoubtedly served as a stimulating 
factor. 


II INTRODUCTION THROUGH THE DUTCH TRADERS 


From about 1640, the Dutch East India Company monopolized Euro- 
pean trade with Japan. It was through them that two European 
scientists visited Japan and published the results of their observations 
made on this little known island empire in the Far East. Engelbrech- 
Kampfer (1651-1716) of Germany stayed in Japan from 1690 to 1692 as a 
physician to the East India Company. His ‘History of Japan’ is known 
as the first fully organized account about the country published in 
Europe. Karl Peter Thunberg (1743-1828), the Swedish botanist, 
made an extensive trip in the Orient in 1772-1778, as a physician to the 
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East India Company. His “ Flora Japonica’’ published in 1784, 
represents the first scientific observation made by a European in Japan. 
A marked change in the national policy toward the West under Tokugawa 
Yoshimune (1684-1751), the eighth shdgun, started a new epoch in the 
cultural history of Japan. Yoshimune became the shédgun in 1716, and 
his administration of thirty-five years is known as a model of justice, 
benevolence and efficiency. He was interested in astronomy, and he 
lifted the ban in 1720 on all European books excepting those on religion. 
He established a special office for the study of Dutch books and thus 
encouraged Japanese students who were eager to gain new knowledge 
from the West. Medical science, physics, mathematics, geography and 
natural history, all attracted many students. It is interesting to find 
that the iilustrations of a book on natural history gave much inspiration 
to two Japanese artists of that time. 

Real progress in the art of scientific drawing was made in Europe in 
the sixteenth century. The illustration of human anatomy by Andreas 
Vesalius (1514-1564) and the illustration of natural history by Konrad 
Gessner (1516-1565) gave science a high standard in its form of graphic 
record. Gessner, the professor of natural history at the University of 
Zurich, was a friend of Diirer. Among a number of books on natural 
history that were brought to Japan by the Dutch traders was the work 
of Jonston. The Historia Naturalis by John Jonston (1603-1675), with 
full page illustrations done in copper-plate engraving, is a popular science 
series of that time, and the systematic arrangement of the drawings 
evidently gave the Japanese a new idea of the observation of nature. 
Two Japanese artists, Hiraga Gennai (1723-1779) and Shiba Kdkan (1747- 
1818), especially were impressed by the illustrations of this book. Gennai 
an adventurer of highly intellectual type, starded his career as a specialist 
on medicinal herbs, which constituted the bulk of old Chinese medicine. 
He left his home in Shikoku and went to Nagasaki. While pursuing his 
botanical study with a Chinese in Nagasaki, he became interested in 
the Dutch works. He took lessons in the Dutch language from a Japa- 
nese interpreter. He finally settled in Edo and continued his study of 
Western science with a physician in the service of Tokugawa. Gennai 
was not a professional painter, but he tried painting in the Western form 
and left interesting works done in oil. 

Kokan was born and lived in the city of Edo. He studied painting 
first under a Kano master, and later under S6 Shisoki (1716-1780), a 
follower of the Chinese naturalistic school. He is known also by the 
name Harushige, a color printers designer in the style of the famous 
ukiyo-e artist Suzuki Harunobu. K6kan became interested in Western 
painting under the influence of Hiraga Gennai. He made a trip to 
Nagasaki in 1788. He was favored by a Dutch resident there who gave 
him a Dutch book of instruction in art which helped him greatly in his 
study. We find in his autobiography that Gennai was anxious to obtain 
a copy of Jonston’s book, but the book was so expensive that Gennai 
had to sell his household goods to buy it. A picture of a lion in one of 
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Kdkan’s copper plate prints is recognized as a copy from Jonston. 
Kdkan left many paintings done in the Western form. His painting of a 
mass of flowers done in the Dutch style is a remarkable example of his 
detail works. 

Gennai was invited by the feudal lord of Akita, in northern Honsha, 
as adviser on the operation of a copper mine. During his stay in Akita 
he gave instructions in the Western form of painting to Odano Naotake 
(1749-1780), a young retainer in the service of the lord. Odano’s work 
attracted the attention of the lord Satake Yoshiatsu (1748-1785), who 
became an ardent follower of the Western school. Yoshiatsu as a painter 
used the studio name Shozan. He wrote three books on the principles 
and technique of European painting. It should be remembered that 
before Gennai was active in Edo, there were a number of Japanese artists 
in Nagasaki who received instructions in painting directly from the Dutch 
residents there. Araki Genyii (1733-1799) and his son Yishi are the most 
noted of the painters of the Nagasaki school. 

Beside the books on science many individual prints were brought to 
Japan by the Dutch traders. These prints were very popular, at least 
as a curiosity, and their influence on the Japanese color prints is well 
known. These prints are made from copper plate engravings, and our 
versatile artist Kdkan tried his own expeiiments with this method of 
printing. He was able to master the technique and made his first 
successful printing with copper plate in 1783. Kdkan was followed by 
an even abler man, Nagata Zenkichi (1750-1822), who used an abbre- 
viated name Den Zen as an artist in copper-plate engraving. Den Zen 
was trained in the traditional torm ot Japanese painting before he took 
up the art of painting and printing in the Western form. He was fortu- 
nate to have the support of Matsudaira Sadanobu (1758-1829), known 
commonly by his literary name Raku, the famous statesman and patron 
of art and learning. Den Zen’s ability as an artist had been recognized 
in his home province in the northern part of Honshi, which was governed 
by the feudal house of Matsudaira. In 1798, Rakud called Den Zen to 
Edo and asked him if he could reproduce an atlas of the world, a present 
from the Dutch government to Tokugawa. Den Zen was not sure 
because he was not familiar with the Western form, and it was with the 
help of Rakud that he was able to have many advantages in his study 
of the Western form. Being a man of great technical skill, Den Zen 
made some precision instruments for his work. His chief contribution 
to science by his copper-plate engraving is represented by two works : 
an atlas of the world, and fifty-two plates of anatomical drawings for the 
book by Udagawa Shinsai (1769-1834), a follower of the Dutch school 
ot medicine. The atlas, an official work of the Tokugawa government, 
was finished in 1810. Aside from his copies of European works, Den 
Zen pioduced many original paintings and prints representing Japanese 
landscapes. His series of copper-plate prints of the famous places in 
Edo may be taken as representative of such works. Den Zen had a few 
followers, but none of them proved to be his equal in ability. The use of 
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copper plates in prints and book illustrations was kept through the nine- 
teenth century until the new impact of the West opened the cultural 
history of present day Japan. 


Ill. THE INTERACTION OF THE JAPANESE AND THE WESTERN 
ELEMENTS 


The culture contact in Japan in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries is more or less identical in its historical circumstances to the 
culture contact in China in the Third and Fourth centuries, when the 
introduction of Buddhism gave China the great impact of the Indian 
culture. China already had then a matured form of its own art, and the 
influence of Buddhist painting and sculpture, though undeniably an 
important factor in the development of Chinese art, did not result in an 
acculturation. Japan in the sixteenth century had highly specialized 
schools of painting, and the effect of the introduction of the Western 
form, though decidedly a new stimulation, did not cause any fundamental 
change to the already well established form. 

Two significant facts can be noticed in our study of the copying of 
European works by the Japanese artists : 1) Some of the artists evidently 
were trained in the traditional schools before they tried the Western 
form, and 2) they used local materials in most of their works. 

1. We have noted in our list of paintings that the artist who painted 
the portrait of Xavier (6) probably was trained in the Kano school. 
This portrait is a religious picture, and the artist copied a European model 
faithfully in the Western technique. But he was independent enough 
to add an inscription in Chinese characters so conspicuously in the 
picture. The screen of equestrian figures (8) bears no signature or 
inscription, but the technical features show clearly that the artist 
was well trained in the art of painting on Japanese screens and sliding 
doors. 

2. We have noticed also in our list of paintings that most of the works 
are painted on Japanese paper. We have no knowledge about the exact 
nature of the paints used by these artists, but the present writer is inclined 
to an opinion formed after his own expe1iments that it would be more 
natural for them to use Japanese paints. The use of oil media would 
not work satisfactorily on Japanese paper. The technique of the mixing 
of pigments with glue in the Japanese painting may not be identical 
to the glue tempera in the Western painting, but in the copying of 

pictures the artists probably did not have much difficulty in 
utilizing the local materials. The use of guazzo and distempera by the 
pupils at the seminario, mentioned in one of the “ Jetters”, may not 
necessarily indicate the preparation of paints by European methods. 
Both opaque and glue mixed pigments had been employed together by 
Japanese painters according to the desired effects. There can be no 
question also about the use of Japanese brushes by those artists. Brush 
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strokes in (8) indicate that, and the basic dark tones in this picture deci- 
dedly are of Japanese ink. 

Foreign elements obvious in the Western pictures brought to Japan 
are their technical form and their subject matter. The subject matter 
remains essentially unaffected in whatever ways it is represented. It is 
in the technical forms that one finds functional elements of differences. 
The differences that distinguish the form of pictorial art of the Far East 
from the Western.form are in the matter of the prevalence of a scientific 
basis in the latter. The technique of shading and modeling by chia- 
roscuro or the studies in anatomy and perspective are but a part of the 
results of systematic observation of nature, a heritage to the Western 
civilization since the time of ancient Greeks. The Western form gives 
more concrete representation than the form developed in the Far East. 
The importance of such concrete representation had been fully recognized 
by Chinese and Japanese painters. We have abundant literary sources 
that give such opinions by artists and art critics in China and Japan. 
The lack of systematic knowledge, however, had prevented them from 
effective development in this direction. They developed instead a form 
that tended towards decorative and impressionistic abstractions. The 
traditional use of brush and ink impressions as the essential in painting 
greatly helped the artists in such courses. 

Under the competent art instructors at the Jesuit institutions, Japanese 
students learned the principles of the Western form in a comparatively 
short period. This capacity for quick adoption of foreign elements is not 
new in the period. This capacity for quick adoption of foreign elements 
is not new in the cultural history of Japan. This character developed 
from its unique situation which required this nation, the youngest in the 
Far East, to depend upon the cultures already well established in the 
Asian continent. It may have caused a tendency of the nation to be 
lacking in originality, but one must recognize the advantage of such a 
character in saving this group of people from inevitable cultural stagna- 
tion in their geographical isolation. On the other hand, this isolation 
with its environmental influences helped the people to develop what may 
be called the Japanese elements. The trim order, the genial simplicity 
in expression, and a preference for elaborate but muted color harmony 
that permeate all phases of Japanese life, seem to reflect the physical 
features of this chain of islands on which they have made their homes. 

Some of the religious pictures among the extant works, such as a 
number of pictures painted on small metal plates or a few oil paintings 
on canvas, may be either originals brought from Europe or the works 
painted by Jesuit instructors like Nicolao. All pictures painted on 
paper, however, should be taken as Japanese works. The most inte- 
resting fact in our present study is the abundance of screen paintings 
of non-religious subjects done in the Western form. The development 
of Japanese painting on folding screens reached its climax in the sixteenth 
century. These screens are different from the old Chinese type, which 
consists of panels joined by hinges. The panels of the new type, consi- 
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dered to be of Korean origin, are joined by strong paper that gives more 
flexibility to the folding, and makes the whole six or eight panels extend 
in an even flat surface without breaks at the joints. The artists, taking 
advantage of the big space of joint panels composed monumental designs 
on these folding screens. 

Japanese painting in the sixteenth century was in one of its most 
interesting stages of development. There was a gradual reaction to the 
strong influence of Chinese painting of the Sung and Yuan periods that 
swept Japan during the fifteenth century. The revived interest in the 
old Yamato-e brought an interaction between the Chinese elements of 
structural brush works and the Japanese elements of naturalistic color 
designs. The works of the painters like Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610), 
Kano Sanraku (1559-1635), or Ikoma Toju are striking examples of 
such combination of elements. The social condition also helped the new 
development. For about a century since the middle of the fifteenth 
century Japan was torn by constant warfare between the feudal lords. 
These local powers, however, were gradually being subjugated by a few 
more powerful military leaders like Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, until the whole country was unified under the control of 
Tokugawa Ieyasu. The luxuries in the building of Azuchi castle by 
Nobunaga or of Fushimi and Juraku palaces by Hideyoshi were possible 
because they were able to control larger economic resources than those 
kept by scattered local powers. These enterprises resulted in the spending 
of wealth for a purpose other than warfare. Tokugawa greatly encou- 
raged such projects. The building of Edo castle and Nikké shrine are 
noted examples in which the feudal lords were forced to contribute their 
shares in the costs of construction. Much of the nation’s wealth, wasted 
before for the wars, was thus turned to more constructive work and 
distributed among the common people, who were now able to enjoy 
even a temporary peace and prosperity. The joy of the people in this 
new social condition found its expressions earlier in the splendor of 
Momoyama art and later in the vivid portraiture of popular life by 
ukiyo-e. 

In connection with the new movement of ukiyo-e, we find many cases 
in which great interest in the newly introduced foreign people and their 
customs is shown by the painters of the traditional Tosa and Kano 
schools. Their works are done mostly on the folding screens. We learn 
that there are over fifty screen works of this kind commonly called 
“ Nanban Bydbu ” (screens of the European subjects). A study of some 
of these pictures was made by Dr. Joseph Dahilman (Freiburg 1923) to 
determine the period in which they were produced. The well known 
work attributed to Kano Naizen (1570-1616) should be mentioned as a 
good example. This screen shows a group of seven European priests, 
five Jesuits and two Franciscans. Their costumes are faithfully deli- 
neated. These painters of the traditional Japanese schools did not 
adopt the Western form, but the Western influences could not escape 
their attentions, especially since the trend of that time was for new 
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expressions. The screen of the equestrian figures (8), and a similar 
work kept at the K6be Museum representing cities and peoples of four 
European countries, are notable examples of the adaptation of Western 
painting for the decoration of Japanese houses. There are at least a 
dozen panels of European genre besides (9) given in our list. Some of 
these panels represent portraits of European monarchs and soldiers. 
All of them were made originally for folding screens. Fully shaded 
figures projected against plain white or gold background, noticeable in 
some of these works, are very effective combination of Western and 
Japanese elements. This feature is especially pronounced in the works 
by Nobukata. 

Japanese artists who became interested in the Western works brought 
by the Dutch traders could not accomplish so much as their predecessors 
did a century before, mainly because the later introduction was not 
backed by a strong organization with definite purpose and systematic 
methods, all inspired by high spiritual motives. However, the attempts 
by such artists as Shiba Kdkan or Den Zen to represent local subjects 
with the Western technique should be remembered as a new feature in 
the history of Japanese painting. Their landscape works, especially 
some by Den Zen, show remarkable resemblance to works of ceitain 
artists of the so-called modern school. 

The significance of the culture contact in Japan in the late sixteenth, 
the seventeenth, and the eighteenth century is realized in view of the 
marked influence of oriental art upon the West since the advent of the 
impressionists in the nineteenth century. The Western method of 
direct study from nature, on the other hand, has already given a new 
life to the painting of present-day Japan. Positive response of the 
Japanese to Western painting introduced by the Jesuit missionaries 
suggests a universal basis in man’s appreciation of certain phases of the 
objective world. The differences are in the forms of expression. Special 
forms developed through centuries of attempts by the groups of people, 
according to their particular tendencies, to express their reactions to 
special subject matters in their local environments. The differentiating 
factors may be varied and highly complex. 

Japanese pupils at the Jesuit institutions made copies at first of both 
the form and the subject matter as they were introduced. The use of 
local materials and the influence of possible previous training in the local 
traditions led some of them later to independent adaptations that 
resulted in a slight modification of the Western form. Special attention 
is called to their painting on Japanese paper, which gives the depth of 
tone not obtainable in the painting on silk. Meanwhile some of the 
artists of the traditional Japanese schools were painting pictures of the 
Western subject matter in a strictly Japanese form. Their activities 
and the activities of the early wkiyo-e painters specializing in the repre- 
sentation of popular life in the seventeenth century seem to be 
closely related. The works of a majority of the followers of the Western 
school in the eighteenth century show characteristics that in effect are 
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more like modified Japanese painting than the painting of Western form 
with Japanese elements. Thus we have two possibilities as the result 
of the interaction of Western and Japanese elements ; the modification 
of the Western form in the early period, and the modification of the 
Japanese form in the later period. The motives for all art expressions 
may have a fundamental basis, and universal understanding seems to 
depend upon our capacity to appreciate the variations which have greatly 
enriched the cultural life of mankind as a whole. 
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THE REIGN OF KING CHULALONGKORN 
by 
Prince DHANINIVAT *. 


HE reign of King Chulalongkorn has been acknowledged to have 
been a period when Siam was opened up to the influence of western 
thought and culture. All this was entirely due to the direct 

influence of the sovereign. To understand the situation fully it is 
necessary to study, not only the life and character of that monarch, 
but also to retrace history back a few decades, for it was his father, 
King Mongkut, who initiated the movement or rather thought out the 
idea. Owing however to the comparatively early death of the king, 
it was left to the next generation to carry it out. The task proved 
to be stupendous and not without its pitfalls. Chulalongkorn never- 
theless led the movement and guided it throught to success, thereby 
earning his place among progressive leaders of modern states of the 
world. 


BACKGROUND 


Of King Mongkut much has been written in foreign languages, but 
the better known accounts are unfortunately sensational and inaccurate. 
Two foreign writers deserve to be specially mentioned for accurate 
accounts of him, namely Sir John Bowring and Robert Lingat?. A great 
deal, however, of accurate material is available for one who reads Sia- 
mese. He was born in 1804, eldest son of King Rama II and his Queen, 
Sri Suriyendra. There were of course other consorts of inferior rank, 
as was the custom of the day ; and they too had sons who were older 
than Prince Mongkut. One of these, Prince Thab, born in 1787, proved 


* Article commandé par le Prof. R. E. Turner. 

1. Bowrine, Sir John, The hoe and People of Siam, 2 vols. (London, 1857) § 
pay oe ge ga ces i Mongkut », Journal of the Siam Society, ‘ 
part 2 (1927). 
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to be an able and popular figure, who in the latter years of his father’s 
reign was entrusted with foreign and commercial affairs of the Kingdom 
as well as with the performance of the monarch’s duties in the judicial 
field. He was duly created Kromamiin Chesdabodind by way of reco- 
gnition of his senior rank and ability among members of the Royal 
Family. When Prince Mongkut came of age in 1824, he assumed, in 
accordance with popular custom, the monastic robes. During his 
term in the monastery, Rama II died without having indicated his choice 
for a successor. There was, on the one hand, the 37 years old Kromaniin 
Chesdabodind who was familiar with every aspect of the administration 
and possessed great influence and ability, while on the other, the 20 years 
old Mongkut, who though as eldest son of the Queen had the greatest 
semblance to being the legitimate heir to the Throne, was without 
administrative experience and was comparatively unknown as a states- 
man. It is tempting to imagine that the late King himself must have 
been aware of this problem and therefore hesitated to decide till it was 
too late. Prince Mongkut doubtless realised the position and tacitly 
yielded his place by deciding to remain in monastic life. The elder 
brother thus mounted the Throne without incident and became known 
in more recent years as Rama III. 

The main policy in governance had up to this time been to restore 
the status quo of the Ayudhyd regime. But little attention was devoted 
to the growing menace of the encroachments of western imperialism 
which though getting nearer and nearer to Siam had not yet reached it. 
The Western states were certainly trying to get in touch but they were 
successfully kept at arm’s length. Their cultures or ideologies were 
practically unknown in Siam and not understood. Most of their diplo- 
matic missions failed to obtain any concrete results. Siamese official 
relationships with foreign states were mostly concerned with neighbouring 
states or China. 

King Rama III was nevertheless an able and indefatigable adminis- 
trator. The capital, which had been built in haste 50 years before, 
was beginning to show signs of deterioration and the King renovated 
most of its monuments and added new ones. He continued to use his 
expert knowledge of internal administration and commerce to the good 
of the country. In the meantime Prince Mongkut led the pious demo- 
cratic life of a monk, going simply and unostentatiously among the people, 
mixing with all classes and racial communities in search for knowledge. 
The first result of this kind of life was his reform of the monastic order 
which augured the establishment of the new school of thought known 
in later years as the Dhammayut school. Another result was his mas- 
tering of the English language as well as Latin through association with 
American Presbyterian missionaries from whom he also learned mathe- 
matics and astronomy. By 1851, when the reigning king died, he was 
already proficient in several branches of western science and was one 
of the few Siamese who were able to write and, to a limited extent, speak 
English which was for him the medium of further knowledge. 
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In spite of rumours prevalent to the contrary“, King Rama III 
is understood to have broadly hinted that his successor should be Prince 
Mongkut. At his death therefore the Prince was invited to give up his 
monastic career and assume kingship. It was generally agreed that 
there could be no other suitable candidate for the Throne especially 
in view of the fact that the Prince was still the rightful heir. 

The new King at once changed the hitherto traditional policy of keeping 
the West off, for he well realised that the tide of Western influence was 
overwhelming. In order to save Siam it seemed to him necessary to 
try to understand and digest this Western phenomena materially and 
culturally. An incident which well illustrates King Mongkut’s wise 
policy vis-a-vis western thought is worth mentioning. When the King 
was still a monk and head of a monastery, he was asked by the Presby- 
terian Dr. Caswell for permission to teach the monks the tenets of 
Christianity. Thus challenged in his own citadel, the Prince sportingly 
agreed and set apart one of the monastic halls for the class. The attempt 
at proselytisation was unsuccessful, but some of the monks acquired 
a knowledge of English and western science *. This instance is charac- 
teristic of the policy of King Mongkut which was carried on by his son 
and successor with good results. 

Wherever he went, both in state and in private, King Mongkut always 
had several of his children by him. Prince Chulalongkorn, more than 
any of them, was constantly by his father’s side. He was thus able 
to become familiar with court life and the part which the monarch 
had to play therein. His education was closely supervised by his royal 
father, who employed foreign tutors, such as Mrs. Anna Leonowens of 
the Anna and the King of Siam fame. In spite of personal animosity 
to the father, Anna seemed to have had a most favourable impression 
of the son. The Prince in fact enjoyed sympathy and support on all 
sides. 

PROBLEMS OF SUCCESSION 


Succession to the Siamese Throne was practically hereditary, though 
in theory the monarch was elected. The candidate was of course within 
the Royal Family. In this connection, some clarification of the office 
of the Prince of the Palace to the Front, or the Wangnd is necessary. 
The holder of this office was regarded as the virtual heir to the Throne, 
subject of course to formal election or confirmation by the Council of 
the Realm. When Rama I, the founder of the Chakri dynasty, became 
king in 1782, he raised his only surviving full brother, Bunma, who 
had been his close comrade in arms, to the office of Prince of the Palace 
to the Front. The brother, however, died many years before the King. 
The King then appointed his eldest son to the office, who eventually 


2. Cf. the account written Sir Harry Ord, Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, of a visit to King M t at Hua Wan to observe a solar eclipse, in the 
Bangkok Calendar, 1870. 

3. Cf. Prince Damronc’s, Memoirs, p. 70. 
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succeeded to the Throne as Rama II. He in turn made his full brother, 
Chaofa Kromakhun Senanuraks, Prince of the Palace to the Front. 
This Prince also died before the king. Rama II died without designating 
a successor and his eldest son, Prince Thab, Kromamun Chesdabodind, 
became Rama III as mentioned above. Rama III made one of his 
uncles Prince of the Palace to the Front, who also died before his sove- 
reign, leaving the office vacant. When Rama III died, his successor, 
Prince Mongkut, raised his full brother, Chaofa Chudamani, to the office 
with royal rank. Thus instead of being Prince of the Palace to the 
Front he was made a “ Second King ” with the title not of Kromaphra 
Rajawangboworn as before but of Phrabad Somdet Phra Pinklao 
Chaoyuhua. At his death no one was appointed to occupy the Palace 
to the Front. Prince Chulalongkorn was understood to be the virtual 
heir. 

The following is a quotation from Sir Harry Ord ¢. 

“ One of the peculiarities of Siam is the existence of two Kings at 
once. There is not at present any second King, the last having died 
in 1866, and as the history of this institution does not appear to be 
generally understood, it may be well to repeat the explanation of it 
which His Majesty was good enough to make to Sir Harry Ord in reply 
to his enquiries. The second King is the person who is understood to 
have the nearest claim to the throne after the elected or chosen King. 
On the death of the King, if there be a second King he is usually selected 
by the nobles to succeed, and the Prince who has the next best claim 
is appointed second King. On the death of the second King, the King 
can appoint a successor, though it does not appear usual to do so, and 
in this case the vacancy is not filled until the King’s death. The powers 
of the second King would seem to depend mainly upon the will of the 
first King, he appears to have had formerly more authority and influence 
than has been the case of late years...” 

King Mongkut died from the effects of malaria contracted on a scien-~ 
tific expedition down the west coast of the Gulf of Siam to observe an 
eclipse. The Council of the Realm was convened under the presidency 
of Chaophya Sri Suriyawongs, the Prime Minister. Prince Chulalong- 
korn was naturally selected by common consent for the supreme office 
of the head of the state. However, the appointment of the Prince of 
the Palace to the Front gave rise to an acrimonious debate. One of 
the late King’s brothers, Kromaluang Deves, proposed that this office 
should fall to the eldest son of its last occupant, His Majesty Phra 
Pin Klao, a ful] brother of the late King. This young prince was named 
Yodying, colloquially called George after the famous George Washington. 
Another brother of the late King, Kromakhun Vorachak, opposed this 
on the grounds that the office being next in importance to that of the 
King should be filled by the new King’s own choice. However, the 
Prime Minister overruled this opposition, and the prince was forthwith 


4. Cf. The Bangkok Calendar, 1870, p. 130. 
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appointed. It was then suspected that the selection was influenced by 
the Prime Minister’s desire to retain his personal influence by thus 
creating a balance of power in the highest quarter. 


REIGNING AS A MINOR 


At that time the new King, aged 15, was seriously ill. He had to be 
carried from his sick bed to pay his last respects to his father. In that 
feeble condition he was hardly able to raise his folded hands in salutation 
to the dead and sat silent with tears rolling down his cheeks. The 
Lady Pan, wife of the Prime Minister, dropped a remark which may 
be thus rendered in English : “ Poor boy, how much longer are you 
going to live?”’ His difficult position was described much later in 
an autograph letter which the King wrote to his son and heir, thus § : 

“ At that time I was fifteen years — and ten days — old, without 
a mother. None of my relatives on the maternal side were particularly 
able. As for paternal relatives, namely the high princes, they were 
all under the influence of the Prime Minister and had to look after their 
personal safety and well-being rather than supporting me. Some of 
them just took no interest in affairs of state. As for the officials, some, 
it is true, were devoted to me, but they were mostly junior ones. My 
own brothers and sisters, being minors, could be of no help. As for 
myself, at that age I knew nothing of statecraft and was so seriously 
ill that but few people thought I. would survive. At the time of my 
father’s death, therefore, I was like a human trunk, the head of which 
had just been cut off. I was propped up merely to serve as a figure- 
head... The crown weighed heavily upon my head. I therefore regard 
this anniversary as one of my most unlucky days. The lamp of my 
life was quickly extinguishing. But how did it not go out? It was 
owing to these causes : 

1. Medicine and non-indulgence, such as in rich food ; 

2. Determination to be fair to all... ; 

3. An attitude of respect towards my senior relatives who never- 
theless kept aloof and sincerely believed at first that I was destined to 
be a mere figurehead, though later they became more kindly disposed 
towards me ; 

4. The good will of officials who took a friendly liking for me perhaps 
in the hope that they might some day reap the reward of their loyalty 
thus offered ; 

5. My constant attitude of forgiveness and civility to that quarter 
which was known to be my enemy at heart ; 

6. My fair treatment of those officials who obviously sat on the fence 

5. Letter to his son and heir, Prince Maha ly = publ. 2930. an 
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summary to be found in the Journal of the ociety, XX II, 2, 
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awaiting the turn of events, to which attitude of theirs I just paid no 
attention ; 

7. My refraining from unduly favouring my own people in every 
way ; 

8. My sacrifice of personal comfort and luxury ; 

9. When I found that I could count on more supporters, I began 
to extend my influence for good. Once people saw that I could succeed, 
more began to give me cooperation, and enemies relaxed their antago- 
nism, some even turning to my side ; 

10. I do not deny having been at times involved in indiscreet acts 
of youth which landed me in difficult situations ; but my general beha- 
viour towards people and my fairness to all somehow saved such situa- 
tions. ”’ 

The above passage has been quoted at length because it shows so clearly 
the character of the King and his wisdom in dealing with a difficult 
situation in which an all-powerful statesman had become accustomed 
to ruling independently, and who in the meantime had become the abso- 
lute Regent of the Kingdom. 

The character of the Regent should be studied at this point. His 
was the most influential family of nobles who had been for generations 
serving their monarchs in succession. They were, moreover, related 
to the Royal Family, one of their ancestors having married a sister of 
the Queen of the first reign. The Regent himself had been especially 
capable in the service of the two preceding kings, and had been acknow- 
ledged as one of the three dominating figures of the last reign, the other 
two being the King himself and his brother of the Palace to the Front, 
His Majesty Phra Pin Klao. It is related that on his deathbed the King’s 
brother confided to King Mongkut that the reason why he kept a big 
army and a comparatively strong naval unit was not to protect himself 
against the Throne but against the nobleman should the King die before 
him °. 

Whatever public opinion tended to be, the Regent took care to never 
exhibit any hostile attitude towards his former master’s young son who 
had now succeeded to the Throne. It is quite probable that he had 
no sinister design against the young king’s person, though having wielded 
power for so long, he found it difficult to surrender even a fraction of it. 
He was without doubt very clever and gifted, well educated according 
to contemporaneous standards and a most astute statesman. He was 
moreover feared by all. Even the puritanic Anna, who professed to 
be shocked by the King’s polygamy, did not dare to say anything against 
the Regent’s equally large harem. In the performance of duties the 
Regent did not hesitate to be ruthless when public welfare was at stake. 
In the first years of the Regency acts of terrorism became rampant in 
the provinces especially in weak centers. The country people feared 


6. Cf. Prince Damrone’s, King Chulalongkorn prior to his Accession, pp. 35-6. 
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the terrorists more than the law and were reluctant to give information 
or evidence against them. Commissioners were sent up from Bangkok, 
and when the culprits and their followers were apprehended, the Regent 
proceeded to the spot and personally judged the case. The head of 
the gang was executed, his head cut off and his mutilated body exposed 
to the public. The action, however ruthless, was immediately rewarded 
with a general subsidence of terrorism all over the Kingdom ’. 

His nominee for the office of the Prince of the Palace, Prince George, 
was known to be quite harmless. He could have made a name as a poet 
had circumstances not put him into a difficult political position which 
left little room for literary concentration, and for which he was by nature 
unfitted. This office was abolished a few years later. 

The young King, on the other hand, proved to have been a genius for 
organization since he possessed great initiative, and in addition, he had 
a great deal of time and leisure as a minor. He started to train the 
infantry regiment he had been commanding in the previous reign along 
more modern lines. Another regiment was formed from the young 
princes and sons of the nobility who were his playmates. They were 
hardly old enough to handle weapons and were known as the scarecrows. 
This regiment gradually developed into the military elite, and became 
known as the King Chulalongkorn’s own infantry regiment of the 
Madlek Guards. After almost a century’s existence it has acquired a 
considerable amount of tradition, and has made a name for itself. 

King Chulalongkorn inherited his father’s wanderlust. Prior to his 
death, King Mongkut, who had traveled all over Sian but had never 
left his realm before, had been planning a trip to Singapore. The 
young king soon traveled to Singapore, Batavia and Samarang, and at 
all of these places he was accorded a royal welcome. 

Soon after returning from this trip the King approached the Regent 
with a view to a trip to Europe. Having seen some of the colonial settle- 
ments, it seemed logical that he should visit the sovereign states them- 
selves. The Regent, however, was unwilling to take the risk of such an 
ambitious scheme of visits to states where conditions differed widely 
from those prevailing at home. Eventually a compromise was made, 
and the King left for India in 1871, where Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, 
received him in state. Unfortunately his host was later assassinated 
during a trip to the Andaman Islands while the King was touring India 
after the state visit. In deference to the memory of his late host, the 
King traveled back to Siam in private, visiting the west coast provinces 
of Siam including Kedah on the way. 

Among the immediate tangible results of the India trip was the esta- 
blishment of an English school in the Grand Palace. The Palace 
itself and court life took on a decidedly western aspect. Western 
tables and chairs, introduced into the royal living quarters during the 
last reign, ceased to be mere ornaments and were put into daily use. 


7. Cf. Prince Damrone’s, Memoirs, pp. 144-5. 
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Following this came a change in the coiffures and certain articles of dress 
of the men of the court, but not yet in those of the women, and in many 
respects court etiquette was changed. The reform in the court was 
readily taken up by the public. Though these reforms were as yet exter- 
nal and artificial, the King thus led the way towards social reform, 
without the use of legislation. 

After the passage of the years it would seem to modern generations 
that many of the social reforms thus initiated suggest the impetuosity 
of youth and therefore a certain lack of balance. It must nevertheless 
be admitted that the external aspects of his westernized court was never 
allowed to encroach on the spiritual traditions of the nation. In religion 
the King meticulously performed what ancient tradition required of 
a “‘ Supporter of the Faith’’. As was the custom of the day, he built 
a monastery named Wat Rajabopidh in the traditional style of archi- 
tecture with tasteful modifications to suit the time, which cannot be 
criticized as being aesthetically incongruous or slavish imitations of 
the West. His Chakri Mansion in the Grand Palace, though for the 
most part western in design, was yet tastefully decorated with tradi- 
tional Siamese motives and topped with the roof of a prdsdd, thereby 
justifying it in Siamese eyes as a monarch’s residence. 

When the King came of age in 1873, he assumed the monastic robes, 
again in deference to a custom widely prevalent in Buddhist lands of 
south-east Asia. There was, however, one departure : it was deemed 
impracticable for the sovereign to take up residence in a monastery. 
A part of the palace was therefore made exterritorial and provisionally 
dedicated to Religion. Cells were constructed for a chapter of monks 
who were invited to take up residence there in company with the King. 
The King’s term of monastic life was shorter than the usual one lasting 
through the length of the rainy season ; but during that term His Majesty 
ceased to be a sovereign and was treated as an ordinary member of the 
Holy Brotherhood, submitting to every austerity and to the democratic 
ruling of the monastery. As the most junior member he was required 
to pay due respect not only to his preceptor and sponsor but also to all 
the monks in residence there. 


ASSUMPTION OF DUTIES 


At the conclusion of the term the King resumed his civil status, but 
in order to legalise his official position in the realm, he had to undergo 
a fresh ceremony of anointment, or in other words, coronation. He 
then began to rule in his own right ; responsibility automatically devolved 
upon him, and although now free to use his initiative, he also was fully 
liable for the consequences of any mistake he might make in the exercise 
of his sovereign duties. 

The King’s methodical mind asserted itself from the start. Within 
the first year of his assumption of duties he revived the publication of 
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his father’s Government Gazette, which has been the means by which 
later generations were able to realize the energetic strides of his reforms. 
Among the reforms — in the first year — the following may be cited : 
a proclamation establishing a special tribunal to clear the law courts 
of the large number of cases pending judgment ; a law setting up a Council 
of State and a Privy Council ; a law establishing and regulating orders 
of chivalry many of which had been partly in force since the preceding 
reign ; a proclamation enjoining the administration to keep children 
away from centres of gambling ; and a law laying down initial measures 
for the abolition of slavery. The second year was no less fruitful in 
reforms, among which may be mentioned a very important law assigning 
the revenue of one of the sovereign’s main sources of income to the State, 
thereby creating for the first time a State Treasury as apart from the 
King’s Privy Purse. The same law established an audit office under 
the King’s own supervision. There was also promulgated a law setting 
up a modern police force and a law concerning the standards of education 
“which is the basis of all progress in a state”’ and in which “ those 
who prove themselves proficient would be given responsible positions 
in the government regardless of their rank or birth’’. Other reforms 
followed in profusion in the next few years, one of which was the insti- 
tution of the Post and Telegraph, and internal departmental reforms 
especially in the financial and judicial services. At this stage also, 
the Gregorian calendar was introduced. The former calendar had been 
based upon the lunar reckoning which, though justified in an agricultural 
community, was becoming inconvenient in one which had more deali 
with the world outside. The names of the months, which had to be 
newly coined, were in Pali, the classical language of the land, and indi- 
cated zodiacal signs : thus, mesdyon for April (mesa being the Pali for 
a ram) and tulagom for October (¢sla being the Pali for a balance), etc. 
The Minor Era hitherto in use was also supplanted by the newly ordained 
dynastic era, which began in the year the founder of the Chakri dynasty 
began his reign, 1782. Although no official reason seems to have been 
given for this change of era, it is undoubtedly because the Minor Era 
had a Burmese origin, indicating, of course, that nation’s influence 
over Ayudhay three centuries ago. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


In the new Throne Hall of Ananta-samagom, now being used as the 
seat of the Legislature, there are frescoes on the ceiling devoted severally 
to each of the monarchs of the Chakri dynasty. The one for King 
Chulalongkorn depicts him freeing the slaves, an act evidently chosen 
by whomever was responsible for the pictorial decoration as being the 
distinctive feature of his reign. Although it is hard to deny the exagge- 
rated pictorial details, the subject was well chosen since the abolition 
of slavery was one of the first acts of the King’s reign. 
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Lingat * said “.... it seems... that in Siam slavery has always been 
an institution of quite another nature than that which goes by the same 
name in classical antiquity, or in the colonies of European nations and 
the American slavery states’’. ‘‘ This’’, the learned jurist observed, 
“is not applicable only to Siam. All countries of the Far East, notwith- 
standing their types of civilisation — Chinese, Hindu, or Musulman — 
have practiced a mild form of slavery based on a conception different 
from ours ’’. 

Slavery, however, was not a Thai institution. It was introduced 
among us through the ancient Khmer Empire, by that section of the 
Thai race which, in their advance to dominate the valley of the Chaophya 
river, came into contact with the Khmer culture. A linguistic proof 
has often been adduced of the absence of slavery among the original 
Thai in the name for the race — Thai which also means /ree, as distinct 
from thas, from the Pali ddsa, a slave. 

In the days prior to printing, the laws of Ayudhya were preserved 
in writing. They became scattered in the Burmese sack of the capital. 
In Rama I’s restoration of the administration the laws were revised by 
a Royal Commission and formed into a corpus in 1805. This corpus 
contained a law on slavery which defined the various kinds of slaves 
and established a tariff, handed down no doubt from the Ayudhy4 model, 
of individual prices, varying according to the age of the slave. It also 
classified slaves into many types which may be summed up as slaves 
taken in war, or sold or bought in bondage, or were children of either 


- of these types. They suffered no social or religious discrimination, and 


no technical barrier existed in the way of caste, etc., which could rule 
out the slave’s chance of becoming an honoured citizen whenever he 
were able to pay off his debts, for instance, or in other ways fulfil the 
legitimate obligation to his master. 

King Chulalongkorn’s attempt at abolition was done carefully and 
gradually. In 1874 he reduced the standard tariff of slave-prices for 
those born since the year he came to the Throne without touching thé 
obligations of other slaves to their masters, thereby making the release 
as far as possible unconcerned with the majority of slaves in actual ser- 
vice. Further steps followed until the institution was finally abolished 
on the 31st March 1905. The King’s method of thus making a gradual 
reform over a period of 30 years proved wise, since there was an entire 
absence of unpleasant consequences such as took place in most other 
states where slave trade had been in force. 


INSTITUTION OF A MODERN CABINET 


The King’s attention now turned to the reform of his Council of 
Ministers. The administrative system of Ayudhyd, which had hitherto 
been generally in force, was as follows : under the Sovereign was a Council 


8. Lincat, R., L’Esclavage privé dans le vieux droit siamois (Paris, 1931), p. 1. 
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of six ministers. Of these, two were senior in rank, one in charge of 
general civil internal administration, the other of military and naval 
affairs. The other four, of lesser rank, looked after (1) the capital of 
the Kingdom and criminal judicature, (2) the Royal Household, (3) the 
Treasury and (4) the Granary. The Minister of the Royal Household 
usually took charge of the higher courts of justice although each of 
the departments were in themselves courts of justice within their own 
jurisdictions. In time, the Treasury expanded into departments of 
finance, commerce and foreign affairs, and the Granary developed into 
a ministry of Agriculture. These were minor departments, some of 
which were directly responsible to the Crown. 

The new formation consisted of 11 ministries of equal rank severally 
responsible to the Sovereign. The portfolios were those of War, Interior, 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, Agriculture, Affairs of the Capital, Justice, 
the Royal Household, Public Works, Public Instruction and the Privy 
Seal. The Ministry of War contained also semi-independent sections 
of the army and navy, the heads of which had seats in the meetings of 
the Cabinet. The Ministry of Privy Seal had the additional charge 
of the staffs of the King’s Private Secretariat, the King’s Privy Purse 
and of the State and Privy Councils. 

A memorandum of great historical interest which the King wrote, 
explaining the condition hitherto existing and its defects, and published 
in 1933 long after his death ® should be quoted : 

“ Since the time when I was entrusted with the royal inheritance, a 
very great responsibility, ... a task most difficult to fulfill to my own 
satisfaction, it has been a long period of more than 19 years. In the 
beginning, it is true, there was a regent, who should have been responsible 
for everything done in my name. Such might have been true for not 
more than three years... I am now convinced that the general adminis- 
tration, as it is being practiced, was not a system for efficacy in the 
past ; nor is it so at present when our country has gone a long way on 
the path of progress. I have long considered and discussed how best 
to effect a change in our administrative system to suit the times, but have 
not yet succeeded owing to various obstacles. Such a change, moreover, 
is an arduous task which must depend on the intelligence and fidelity 
of all of you who are being required to share the work with assiduity ”’ ¥°. 

The King then went on to describe in minute detail the whole range 
of the executive and judicial departments of the government, how they 
were then assigned to the respective ministries, what difficulties were 
met with in the exercise of his duties and how he proposed to regroup 
or reform the whole system. He ended up the sixty odd pages of his 
memorandum by concluding : 

“The King of Siam’s power, moreover, is defined in no law, since 
it is held up as being exalted beyond limit or obstacle. In reality, 


9. King CHULALONGKORN’s Memorandum on the General Recast of the Admi- 
nistration in R. S. 111 (1892), publ. Bangkok, 1933. 
10. Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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however, the sovereign’s action is always kept within bounds of pro- 
priety and justice. I therefore have no objection to a law defining the 
sovereign’s power as it is found in other lands. A general code of laws 
of a nation should include as a matter of principle such a definition. 
How far that power should be limited is a matter which needs comment 
here, which, I must point out, is not made in self-interest. Foreign 
sovereigns, I am referring of course to those of Europe where such 
constitutional laws are in force for the most part, have had to accede 
to different circumstances... in framing such laws. The laws naturally 
vary a great deal. In Siam there has been no force of circumstances as 
in Europe which compel the sovereign to comply with the popular will. 
Here, it is the sovereign who takes the initiative with a view to his 
country’s advancement and his people’s welfare. If we were to bring 
into existence now a parliament, we should not be able to find many 
members who are capable of carrying out what is required of them. 
Members who might care to take part in debates would not be in a position 
to really know what they are talking about because of lack of education 
and experience. It would end with nothing being accomplished. 
Besides they would inspire no confidence in the minds of the people, 
who so far have neither any notion of politics nor any desire for it. 
Rather than believing their representatives, they would place their 
trust in the justice of the sovereign and in his desire to promote their 
welfare. I am therefore inclined to believe that a definition of the 
sovereign’s power should be made along the old lines for the present... 1 ’’ 

In reading this, one should not lose sight of the fact that its author 
had been educated entirely within his country with a comparatively 
mediaeval standard of education and had never studied modern law or 
history. If he deserved credit for such a liberal viewpoint, as I venture 
to claim that he did, it must have been due to his extremely good sense 


and unusually receptive mind. 


THE INCIDENT WITH FRANCE 


While the King’s programme of reforms seemed to be sailing along 
smoothly in various directions, as for instance, the gradual abolition of 
gambling which was then a very profitable source of revenue and in the 
series of public works such as railways, irrigation, education and health 
services, it seems a pity that a complication arose in his foreign policy 
which menaced his new administration. For decades past, Siam’s 
neighbours had been succumbing one by one to western imperialism. 
Burma’s trust in what she understood to be a promise of help from 
a foreign power coupled with her own lack of diplomacy had cost her 
independence. Further south Great Britain established her colonial rule 
over the southern tip of the Malay Peninsula and was steadily moving 
up northwards until most of the semi-independent Malay sultanates 


11. Op. cit., pp. 62-64. 
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under Siam concluded treaties acknowledging British suzerainty. British 
advances were jealously eyed by the French, who in the meantime had 
taken possession first of Cochinchine from the Empire of Viétnam 
and then obtained protectorates over the rest of that Empire as well 
as the Siamese protectorate of Cambodia. The French colonial party 
was already adopting the slogan of ‘‘ Au Siam”’ in the Paris Chamber 
of Deputies. Border quarrels were being continually picked with Siam 
over minor incidents which demanded King Chulalongkorn’s forbearance 
to be amicably settled. Finally in 1893 French gunboats sailed up 
the Chaophya river without due warning or notice. The port authori- 
ties’s routine warning being disregarded, they were shot at with the 
result that a mailboat which piloted them was disabled. A nation- 
wide indignation spread over the country which was only controlled out 
of deep respect for her monarch. The King knew only too well the rela- 
tive strength of his country and that of the aggressor. In the negotia- 
tions which followed, the King’s diplomacy and forbearance were taxed 
to the utmost while he and his cabinet worked day and night often without 
sleep. He was staunchly supported by his brothers, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of the Interior. The terms of settlement in the 
end were an indemnity of three million francs and the cession of the 
trans-Mekong Lao territories to France. The cost of the incident was 
considerable for Siam but it was probably nowhere near what the other 
country aimed at. British interest in south-east Asia was one of the 
factors which alleviated the fine ; the other was said to have been the 
benevolent friendship which Emperor Nicolas of Russia had for the King 
of Siam. In order to do what he could to help the far-from-opulent 
treasuries of Siam, King Chulalongkorn advanced his own savings on 
loan without interest. At the end of the tense period, the King broke 
down physically and mentally but fortunately regained his health as 
well as his former will to find a way to maintain his nation’s indepen- 
dence. 


THE NATION'S RECOVERY 


At this time more than ever before, every initiative in the way of 
reform came from the King. The restoration of his health was therefore 
most important for the welfare of the country. With his health com- 
pletely restored he lost no time in coupling work with social require- 
ments. Luckily he found considerable diversion in the due performance 
of his social and ceremonial obligations which he usually turned to the 
advantage of some cultural achievement. In 1882, before the French 
incident described above, the Chakri dynasty and the modern Siamese 
state with the capital in Bangkok celebrated their centenary. Reli- 
gious thanksgiving was of course carried out according to court usage 
for such occasions. For the King there had to be something else which 
would be of some cultural value for the future of his people. He there- 
fore organised personally an exhibition of the country’s material and 
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cultural progress. It was the first exhibition of any kind held in Siam. 
Then again the silver jubilee of the reign fell at the time of the French 
incident when there could be no thought of any celebration, but two 
years later the customary thanksgiving was celebrated on a big scale. 
With it came yet another move towards cultural achievement. Up 
to that time the Buddhist Canon of the Tipitaka had been preserved 
in Cambodian script inscribed on palm leaves. A royal commission 
was now appointed to collate and edit the whole Canon and compare 
it with versions in use in Burma as well as Ceylon and also the as yet 
incomplete editions of the Pali Text Society of London. Finally some 
300 sets of 39 octavo volumes of the Pali Canon were published in Sia- 
mese characters and presented to Buddhist monasteries and learned 
institutions not only in Siam but also in other countries where there 
was interest in such studies. The Buddhist Canon was first set down 
in writing in Ceylon some two millennia ago. Copies of parts of the 
manuscripts were probably brought into this country in the XIII cen- 
tury and handed down to Ayudhyd from Sukhothai. After the sack 
of Ayudhyd a general revision was made by a royal commission in 1788, 
but the whole work was somewhat rushed through in five months. 
The revision of King Chulalongkorn’s commission was more thorough. 
The edition became known all over the scholastic world as King Chula- 
longkorn’s Edition, a deserved monument to a great administrator 
who never neglected the cultural side of a nation’s life. 


EX-TERRITORIALITY 


Since the fourth reign Siam had been obliged to make concessions 
in what came to be known as ex-territoriality. Its practical issues were 
that subjects of treaty powers were not amenable to the Siamese Courts 
of Justice, the arbiters being their respective consuls. Actually it was 
not very advantageous for the law-abiding subjects of those powers. 
There were others, however, who preferred to evade the law, and some 
of the foreign consuls were hardly above taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to advance their national prestige by giving protection even to 
culprits at the expense of the local government, which caused a great 
deal of friction between them and the Siamese authorities. At that 
time Great Britain had numerous Indian, Malay and Straits Chinese 
subjects living in Siam, France had her own numerous subjects too, 
Holland and Portugal, quite a number of them. In addition, anyone 
could get himself registered as a subject of a treaty power. Such was 
the case of a large number of Chinese who thus evaded conviction at 
the ordinary courts of law and were to a certain extent free from police 
regulations. Such a state of affairs naturally produced the impression 
that Siam was not mistress in her own house. She was moreover bound 
by treaties to abide by the low tariff of 3 % duty on all categories of 
imports, which was an obvious infringement on her fiscal rights. The 
reason given for these impositions were probably the same in the cases 
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of Turkey, China, Japan or Siam — namely a guarantee for the fair 
treatment of the subjects of the treaty power in those countries. No 
alleviation could consequently be hoped for unless those countries could 
so change their administrations and their laws so as to give sufficient 
assurance in that respect. 

The King was now obviously putting every effort to solve this difficult 
situation, which, having been a thorn in his side from the first, had come 
to be one of the main causes of friction and provocation. The moderni- 
sation of the courts of Justice started in earnest in 1897, and a series 
of laws based on western principles of jurisprudence were successively 
promulgated in the following decades up to the time of his death. A new 
system of provincial administration was also introduced, in place of 
the more or less feudal system whereby all power rested in the governor 
of each territorial unit. The new system separated judicial from exe- 
cutive power, and the territorial unit was now the circle, made up of 
several provinces. A circle was entrusted to a governor-general, who, 
though an official of the Ministry of the Interior, was responsible to each 
of the Ministries of state for the work belonging to their respective juris- 
dictions. Thus he would take orders regarding matters of communica- 
tions, post and telegraph from the Minister of Public Works and regarding 
education, finance or agriculture from the respective Ministers in charge 
of such matters. A governor, who was also an official of the Ministry 
of the Interior, had jurisdiction over a province. Each circle or pro- 
vince had its own specialist in various fields of administration who was 
known as a commissioner. These commissioners, whether officials of 
the Ministries of Finance, Education or Agriculture, etc., took orders 
from their respective Ministers regarding policy but carried out work 
in connection with the local government in the name of the local chief, 
such as the governor-general in the case of a circle or the governor in 
the case of a province. This system was introduced into Siam by Prince 
Damrong, the Minister of the Interior, and it worked successfully until 
it was abolished by the revolutionary regime in favour of the French 
one of départements whereby each of the seventy odd provinces became 
directly responsible to the central government. 

These and similar reforms were steps which the King and his associates 
in the government took to lay the foundation for a general revision of 
the unequal treaties which had established ex-territoriality and fiscal 
limitations upon Siam. The restoration involved certain sacrifices of 
more territories which on the whole were not so difficult to part with, 
being dependencies rather than integra] parts of the kingdom. It would 
not be accurate to write a cultural history of this reign without touching 
upon the administrative reforms which opened the way to cultural 
developments, nor would it be fair to extol the King’s abilities without 
mentioning the loyal and unstinted support which he got from his 
subjects — from the ministers of state down to clerical staff of whose 
individual personalities the King had extensive knowledge. As men- 
tioned above, the King achieved much in provincial administration 
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through the energy and intelligence of his brother Prince Damrong ; 
he was staunchly supported in foreign affairs by the coolness and endu- 
rance of another brother, Prince Devawongs ; he was able to create a 
modern judicial system with a wealth of modern laws and a staff of trained 
jurists through the love of the legal profession of his son, Prince Rabi 
of Rajaburi ; he modernised his army through the genius and statesman- 
ship of another son, Prince Chira of Nakon Jaisri; and succeeded in 
other fields with the support of several other brothers and nobles, some 
of them risen from plebian origins. We shall see later that he happily 
blended tradition with modern science to achieve a new art with the 
sympathy and intelligence of many young men of culture, the most 
prominent of whom was his son and heir, Crown Prince Vajiravudh, a 
graduate of Oxford and Sandhurst. 


CULTURAL REVIVAL 


King Chulalongkorn was well known as a hard worker. He 
preferred working in the cool early hours of the morning between 
midnight and dawn. He then slept through the morning and on waking, 
devoted the afternoon to his social and ceremonial obligations which 
often lasted into the early evening. His leisure time usually lay between 
his evening meal about nine till midnight. To counter-balance this 
strenuous routine in Bangkok he travelled much all over the kingdom, 
and now and then took holidays in Java, which impressed him 
as a well developed land especially in the line of economics. In 1897, 
fulfilling a long-cherished hope, he went to Europe for the first time, 
and was able to renew old acquaintances such as the Tsar Nicolas II, 
who had travelled to Siam and the Far East when still the Tsarewich. 
He was affectionately received by the ruling Houses of Europe especially 
the Romanovs and the Hohenzollerns and several of the German 
kingdoms and principalities. He made many new contacts with leading 
people and must have been surprised at the warm welcome which Paris 
gave him, thereby discovering that French chivalry and hospitality 
were not always linked with the aggressive designs of the Quai d’Orsay. 
When he returned after nearly a year’s absence the Siamese populace 
went wild with enthusiasm. He seemed to have greatly impressed not 
only his hosts in royal and official circles but also the European press, 
which frankly expressed surprise at the intelligence and dignified bearing 
of the eastern monarch. The experience of these visits produced a 
reaction in return on the King’s evaluation of western culture. Not 
only did he have an opportunity to see for himself many of the achieve- 
ments of the West, on which he had heard so much and which he had 
been trying to emulate in order to satisfy the treaty powers of his govern- 
ment’s “ qualifications ’’ as a modern state, but the experience opened 
his eyes as never before to the fact that every stable civilisation must 
be based upon its own tradition and be developed along its natural 
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growth. Hesawclearly that no veneer of western culture could be merely 
applied on the surface to win the respect of the outer world. Upon 
his return home the value of national tradition vis-a-vis the material 
progress of the West assumed true perspective. It was therefore at 
this stage that he gave strong and sure impetus to a cultural revival 
without losing sight of the scientific attainments of the West. He inspi- 
red greater attention to the language of the land in education ; he set 
up the Institute of Buddhist Literature, ‘‘ H6-Buddhasasana-samgaha ’’, 
and promulgated laws for the preservation of archeological monuments 
all over the kingdom. His people followed suit and took initiative to 
help in the revival of the national culture. Among attempts to place 
the national tradition on a sound footing was the Siam Society, formed 
by a band of native and foreign enthusiasts led by the Crown Prince 
in 1904, which has maintained itself down to present times and has 
become widely recognised all over the scholastic world. 

Besides inspiring this movement, the King took a personal part in a 
literary revival. As an author and a poet he was in a position to lead 
such a movement from personal experience. Formerly he had written 
much, and among his works may be mentioned his romance in Siamese 
poetry, The Sleeper Awakened, adapted from the Arabian Nights, and 
The Wild Ngé, an original classical drama, having for its dramatis 
personae the wild tribesmen of the Negrito or Ngé race inhabiting the 
thick jungles of the Malay Peninsula which formed the local of the story. 
As a poet, the King excelled in kléng verses, many of which are still 
bywords among present-day Siamese. He also contributed kléng verses 
to the big collection of Rémakien inscriptions in the cloisters of the Chapel 
Royal of the Buddha as well as to the dialogues for the classical drama 
of Inao in a special rhythmic prose. Among the best known and most 
widely quoted of his numerous miscellaneous verses is the stanza on 
man’s spiritual armament, thus : 


(For a man of peace, as for a war-lord 
Knowledge is his strength vigour ; 
Honesty serves him as armour. 

Wisdom is his mighty sword 

And self-control his solid shield — 

Indeed, they lead to courage whatever be the field 3%. 


The King was also an historical critic and an indefatigable diarist. 
In the former field he wrote the voluminous Royal Ceremonies of the 
Twelve Months (of a year), an authoritative compendium of Court cere- 
monials, their origin, development and characteristics. It has served 
as material and reference for many later works on the subject **. Ano- 
ther useful work of reference was his memorandum General Recast of 


12. Pelateciy metson i= the ister hook of Erincee Preves Svasti, daughter 
of Prince Kromakhun Bidyalabh. translation has been kindly done by 
Dr. Luang Suriyabongs 


13. A notable one in English is Siamese State Ceremonies by H. G. Q. Wales. 
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the Administration (1993), exhaustively quoted by several authors, native 
and foreign ™. 

All the above was, however, written before the European tour. What 
was written after that event was mostly in the form of diaries and let- 
ters 15. 

Though King Chulalongkorn had never tried to paint seriously, he 
was an art connoisseur, more especially in western art. A few years 
before his death in r91r0 he sponsored a wholesale renovation of the 
monastery of Rajadhivas, and inspired the design of the frescoes of the 
Bét, or assembly hall, which depicted the Jdataka story of the Bodhisativa 
Vessantara. These frescoes testify to the spirit of a national revival 
in that they exhibit traditional motives combined with western standards 
of perspective. 

What serves best as a tangible proof of the spirit of revival is the 
monastery of Beficamabopit, colloquially known among foreign residents 
and tourists as the ‘‘ Marble Temple ’’. After his return from the first 
trip to Europe the King planned and built what was intended at first 
to be a country villa on the then outskirts of the capital, where he hoped 
to get fresher air and more space for his hobby of horticulture. He 
bought out of his own privy purse many plots of land in a district which 
has come to be known as Dusit. Right in the middle of this plot was an 
almost ruined monastery with a few monks in residence. The ordinary 
procedure in such a contingency would have been for him to buy another 
piece of land and erect an alternative monastery in exchange for this 
ecclesiastical property. Not content with a mere guid pro quo, he decided 
to provide more than an alternative in the form of a big modern centre 
for the then deteriorating sect of the Mahainikaya monks and by this 
to effect a reform that would enable these incumbents to so improve 
themselves as to be on a line with, or good enough to be merged into, 
the reformed sect of Dhammayut initiated by his learned father while 
amonk. The result was a magnificent architectural group with excellent 
taste in design combined with the best modern material such as marble 
and copper. It stands indeed as a fine outward manifestation of the 
ideal of the King’s cultural revival, a combination of the best national 
traditions with all the latest in engineering and scientific treatment. 


LAST DAYS 


It would not be accurate to leave the reader with the impression that 
the results of the King’s tours in Europe were confined to this cultural 
revival. His sovereign duties multiplied more than ever, for after all 
the King was his own Prime Minister. All details of government 


by’ ; apo a8 ors tn Rngheh fe Austons, Steomees Government and Administration 
15, For instance. Klai Ban, “ Far from Home ”, letters written to his daughrter 
Princess Nibhanobhadol, publ. in Siamese but not yet translated. 
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had to pass through his office. As head of the state it was his duty to 
give final approval to legislation and the more important executive 
measures ; but as a matter of fact, he often initiated legislation and 
reforms, and was continually informed of all details of administrative 
routine such as statistics of the year’s crops, imports, exports, crimes 
and many other matters. He acted both as a brake to impulsive young 
ministers and as an accelerator to old but faithful and responsible ones. 
He not only chose his own ministers but had to furnish them with the 
advice and counsel they needed. He made himself especially accessible 
to all his subjects, and it was this ability to give attention to so many 
individual appeals, as a father to his people, that so greatly endeared 
him to his subjects. 

Among the tasks before him at this stage, the foremost one was perhaps 
the measures for the eventual restitution of sovereign rights within his 
own kingdom, to be realised only after the complete promulgation of 
modern civil, commercial and criminal codes of law, acceptable to treaty 
powers. A standard of judicial procedure was also a sine qua non 
of the latter’s acceptance. One of the steps along this desired path 
was the British treaty of 1909 which restored partially Siam’s jurisdiction 
over her own country but at the cost of surrendering some outlying 
Malay dependencies. 

Other accomplishments at this stage were the modernisation of 
conscription, the development of a more efficient force of provincial 
gendarmerie, the introduction of water-works at Bangkok and experi- 
ments in municipal work initiated at a small village of Tachin province. 
Also during the reign private enterprises multiplied, and Siam saw the esta- 
blishment of an electricity company in Bangkok, a Siam Cement Company 
as well as several docks, import and export business houses. 

The King’s second European tour in 1908 was undertaken mainly 
for the sake of his health for he was already an invalid. He must have 
known then that his days were numbered. His homecoming was an 
occasion of spontaneous popular rejoicing. He was presented on the 
occasion of his attainment of the record in reigning among the monarchs 
of Siam — 42 years — with an equestrian statue of himself by the people 
who raised a large subscription for the purpose. The balance of this 
sum, after deducting expenses for the statue, formed later the nucleus 
for Bangkok’s first university and actually defrayed the cost of its first 
building. 

After this tour the King resided for the most part in his country villa 
of Dusit, which had not yet been raised to the status of a royal palace. 
It served in a way the purpose of Versailles without the latter’s grandiose 
scheme of having turned wasteland into a royal residence around which 
the world was to revolve. Dusit villa was merely a citizen’s country 
house, and beyond it, on the rice fields of Tung Sompoy, the King erected 
a modest farm-house, his Hameau as it were, where the King and his 
family were to pass their last days. 

The King seemed to be in his usual none too robust health up to rgro0. 
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Towards the autumn of that year, however, he complained of feeling 
unwell and made preparations to go up for a week-end to his summer- 
palace of Bang Pa-In on the river Chaophya. The trip was given up 
for a day or two later he was confined to his bed. During this illness 
kidney trouble set in, and in the early hours of the 23rd October, the 
King passed away peacefully, in the presence of Queen Saovabha, in 
the bedchamber on the second story of Amborn House in the grounds 
of Dusit villa. The body was duly bathed and embalmed in the usual 
golden urn of state and borne towards evening to the Grand Palace to 
lie in state in the hall of his forefathers. As the cortege slowly wound 
its way amid the solemn wailings of the Sovereign’s Sorrow, a Siamese 
dead march recently set to annotated music by his son Prince Paribatra 
of Nakon Swan, there were hushed crowds of mourning subjects lined 
up along either side of the King’s Avenue. The evening sky looked 
threatening, rumbles of thunder becoming more and more frequent. 
When at last the final destination was reached and the catafalque was 
borne up the steps of the ancestral hall in the Grand Palace, a tumultuous 
storm let loose ; vivid flashes of lightning broke the darkness of night 
and heavy rolls of thunder ushered in torrents of autumnal rain significant 
of the end of the season, as of the end of a remarkable rule of the nation’s 
beloved monarch. 
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by 
Aziz Suryal Atrya *. 


THE CRUSADES NEW CONCEPTIONS 





INTRODUCTORY 


HE object of these two lectures is to deal with certain aspects of the history 
T of the Crusades from a new angle, without discussing the more intricate 

details of crusading expeditions. The main conceptions of the modern 
school of thought will be brought to the foreground, as against the ideas of the 
older school. 

Possibilities of research in fresh fields will be indicated for the benefit of coming 
scholars. In the meantime, an attempt will be made to present the historical 
configuration of the Movement on a documentary basis without marring its analytic 
structure. 

The key-points chosen by the Lecturer for a true comprehension of the Crusades 
are : 

. — Definition of the Crusade. 

— Limitations of the Age of the Crusades. 

. — The Counter-Crusade. 

. — Results of the Crusades in world history. 


> wr He 


DEFINITION OF THE CRUSADE 


Summing up some of the outstanding older views : 

1. — The medieval thinker regarded the Crusades as holy wars for a holy cause 
directed by the supreme hand of Providence through the Pope. Here we sense 
the Providential view of history in the Middle Ages. — Another medieval form 
of interpretation is that the Crusade was an armed community pilgrimage — 
a “ passagium generale ”’. 

2. — The opposite view is that of the free-thinkers of the Renaissance as well 
as the eighteenth century philosophers, who thought that the Crusades were mere 
outbursts of medieval fanaticism — a concrete demonstration of the bigotry 
of the medieval mind. 


* The information asked of Prof. Atiya was “ A summary view of the Crusades 
from the point of view of Islam”. Prof. Atiya sent a summary of two lectures on 
this subject which he delivered at the University of Chicago (Oriental Institute) 
on January 22 and 24, 1951. 
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3. — Political historians describe Crusades as migratory movements from 
West to East — a “‘ Vélkerwanderung”’ of tribes after more opulent terrains. 
Its initiators were the Normans and Franks, well-known for migratory instincts 
from the fourth and fifth centuries. 
— Economic historians, on the other hand, look upon the Crusades as a 
stage in the expansion of Europe. It is the medieval form of modern colonization. 

Detailed consideration of the problem is necessary to elucidate the meaning 
of the Crusade as a universal movement, and the realization of its causes, as well 
as the evaluation of the general state, thought and circumstances of the world 
which it filled with thunder and lightning from 1095 A. D. down to the threshold 
of modern history. 

First, the Crusades must be regarded as a chapter in the relations, or contest, 
between East and West. These relations go far back into antiquity. The bone 
of contention was the frontiers of Europe, or, as René Grousset describes them, 
the spiritual frontiers of the West vis-a-vis of Asia. This was the legacy of the 
Greek mind and culture. The attempt to hellenize the world reached its summit 
in Greek times with Alexander the Great’s conquest of Persia and the extension 
of the spiritual frontiers of Hellas to India and Central Asia. This is, perhaps, 
the first chapter in the Eastern Question. Alexandrian tradition fell to the lot 
of Rome with lesser success and finally began to subside, or recede, under Byzan- 
tium ; and here Europe becomes involved in the conflict by declaring the Crusade. 
Note that whereas Hellenes fought Asiatic battles for culture and race, medieval 
peoples waged them for religion ; but behind both, stood the bigger issue of the 
Eastern Question and the question of the spiritual frontiers. 

Secondly, for right comprehension and evaluation of the Medieval Crusade, it 
is necessary to place the movement in its right cadre of Medieval Europe and the 
medieval mind. The Middle Age was first and foremost an age of faith and of 
war. This becomes quite clear by a study of the elements of chivalry and feu- 
dalism. The fullest expression of this trend is the Crusade, which was a war of 
religion. This explains the spontaneity of the movement and the readiness of 
Europe to espouse the new cause. Even before the official declaration of the Cru- 
sade in 1095 A. D. by Urban II, the Peasants’ Crusade of the problematic, and 
perhaps legendary, personality of “‘ Peter the Hermit ’’ and other preachers, shows 
how much Europe was prepared for the movement. 

Thirdly, we must consider this mystical excitement which swept over Europe, 
according to medieval standards of thinking, and thus accept the good faith of the 
twelfth century writer who contended that the Crusade was the greatest event since 
world creation and the mystery of the Crucifixion — that it is the work of God, 
not of man. 


Fourthly, an analysis of Urban’s pronouncements at Clermont in 1095, will 
help in clarifying the medieval meaning of the Crusade on a documentary basis. 
Urban urged moral re-armament of Europe as a preliminary measure to the great 
enterprise. He re-enacts the “‘ Treuga Dei " to deflect bellicose instincts of medie- 
val chivalry to the East. Then, after describing the lamentable conditions of 
the land of Romania (Byzantine Empire), harassed by Arabs and Turks, he urges 
all the faithful to combat the common enemy of Christendom and finally deliver 
the Holy Land from Islamic domination. He grants total and immediate remission 
of sins to all who take the Cross. 

Fijthly, we have to think of the Crusade as a universal movement — a joint 
action of the ‘ League of Nations” of Western Christendom against the whole 
** Pan-Islamic "" Empire in the East. It was a war of faith, and of ideas and ideals 
— in Gibbon’s words — “a world controversy ”’. 

On the margin of these momentous events, we should not forget that there were, 
paradoxically speaking, the peaceful wars of diplomacy, where sensible people 
achieved by the way of peace, more than others had obtained by the way of war. 
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Examples : (1) The Crusade of Frederick II in 1229 ; (2) Precurser of this Crusade, 
the entente between Hariin al-Rashid and Charlemagne in 800 ; (3) The treaties 
of James II of Aragon and the Mamlik al-Nasir Muhammad of the House of Qala- 
wun, in favor of Christians in the East, between 1300 and 1330. 

The Crusades were not wars of unmixed hate, malice and treachery ; they were 
not as uncivilized as the Wars of Christians amongst themselves. Compare the 
horrors and atrocities of the Hundred Years’ War with the acts of chivalry between 
Richard Coeur de Lion and his mystical antagonist, Saladin. Also read the earlier 
chronicle of Isima ibn Mungqidh in 1188 in order to realize that fighting was regarded 
as the daily sport of the two combatant sides. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES 


According to the old school, the Crusade suddenly began in 1095 with Urban II’s 
declaration at Clermont — and ended equally suddenly with the termination of 
Latin dominion in the Holy Land at the fall of * Akka (Acre) and the remaining 
Christian outposts in the hands of the Burji Mamlik Suitan, al-Ashraf Khalil, 
in 1292. This is the cataclysmic viewpoint of the Age of the Crusades. 

this, rose two schools of new thought in recent years — the one proving 
that the Crusade had begun a long time before 1095, and the other following the 
history of the Crusades beyond 1292. 

The first school is identified with the monumental work in three volumes on 
the « Histoire des Croisades » by René Grousset, whose chief contribution lies in 
the establishment of the idea of the Crusade before the official declaration of Holy 
War by the Latins in 1095. In this, he only ressuscitates the older idea of William 
of Tyre, the thirteenth century historian of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
who started his annals of the Crusade with the wars of Heraclius in the seventh 
century. 
The story of the Eastern Question in the Middle Ages had three solutions, or 
attempts at a solution, in succession : the Byzantine solution, the Frankish solution 
and the Turkish solution. The Byzantine solution is represented by the wars 
of Byzantium against the Persians before the advent of Islam, and with the Arabs 
after the rise of the early Islamic Empire. The wars of Khosroes Parviz and 
Heraclius ended in the recovery and re-instatement of the Holy Cross of the 
Passion in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem in 630 A. D. — Then 
came the struggle with the Arabs. Twice did the Arabs besiege Constantinople 
in 673 and 717 during the reigns of Constantine IV and Leo the Isaurian ; and 
twice they were repulsed. Thus, Leo did in the East in 717-18 what Charles 
Martel achieved for the West on the field of Poitiers in 732. 

Afterwards, the invasion of Cilicea by Nicephoras Phocas in 965-69, was conti- 
nued by Emperor John Tzinisces, of Armenian extraction, as far as Galilee in 975. 
Truce finally was declared between Basil II and Caliph al-Hakim for the preser- 
vation of status quo in Syria, which lasted until the rise of the Saljuks, who stirred 
ulp old hatreds leading to the Frankish solution. 

All these wars were, therefore, pre-crusading Crusades, and so the movement 
must be regarded as much older than 1095. 

The second school of thought, for which the Lecturer is largely responsible 
in his works on ‘‘ The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages” and “ The Crusade of 
Nicopolis "’, proves that the Crusading movement outlived the fall of the province 
of ’Akka in 1291-2. The crown of the Latin Kingdom was only transferred to 
the Lusignan Dynasty in Cyprus, and the Hospitallers transferred the center of 
their crusading activities from ’'Akka to Rhodes. These considerations have 
called for a new inquiry into the subject of the end of the Crusades. On closer 
examination, the fourteenth century is found to contain an immense crusading 
and propagandist literature, as no century before. This was the great reaction 
in Europe to the fall of ‘Akka, which aroused the slumbering spirit of the old cause, 
which roughly occupied the first half of the century, 
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Hospitallers’ Crusade against Smyrna in 1344. 

Humbert the Dauphin’s Aegian Crusade in 1345. 

The Cypriote Crusades in Asia Minor in 1361 and 1362. 

Pierre I Lusignan’s Alexandrian Crusade in 1365. 

Amadeo VI of Savoy’s Balkan Crusade in 1366-67. 

The Barbary Crusade, or Franco-Genoese expedition against Mahdiya in 
Tunis in 1390. 

The Crusade of Nicopolis in 1396. 


This is an inventory of the major crusading expeditions, of which the most 
serious and most disastrous was the Crusade of Nicopolis. The European con- 
tingents of 100,000 — composed of Burgundians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Vlachs, Styrians, Bohemians, Poles and Iberians — under 
the generalship of Jean de Nevers, were completely routed by the Turks under 
Bayezid I in Bulgaria ; and Europe for the first time perceived the futility of the 
whole movement, while increasing troubles nearer home — both moral and mate- 
rial — deflected the attention of the West from a lost cause. The Babylonian 
Captivity, leading to the Great Schism of the Church in the West, resulted in an 
unprecedented state of demoralization throughout the Continent, and men’s 
minds turned to the Conciliar Movement for mending the split in the Church, 
rather than waste their breath in the old cry for the Crusade. Besides, the Hundred 
years’ War was on the eve of a fresh outbreak between England and France, and 
the rivalry between Burgundy and Orléans was resumed with ferocity, while the 
peoples of the Holy Roman Empire were plotting to depose Emperor Wenzel. 

Since 1396, a solitary and forlorn voice would rise for the Crusade. Philippe 
de Méziéres (ob. 1405) was an example. Former tutor of the King of France and 
Chancellor to the Kingdom of Cyprus, he became one of the most prolific propa- 
gandists of the age. But Méziéres’ voice was doomed to be drowned in the tumult 
of local European warfare and the birth of modern national sentiments. Turkey 
was accepted as a European power ; and Austria and Hungary on the land side, 
and Venice in the Mediterranean, became the bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks. The Crusade of Nicopolis in 1396 was, therefore, the last of the Crusades. 


THE COUNTER-CRUSADE 


The Frankish solution of the medieval Eastern Question was, therefore, an 
abortive attempt. Its more enduring result was the vehement and continued 
reaction of the Islamic polity to action from the West. This is a natural law, and 
the momentum gained by Islam in its own defense turned the pendulum in the other 
direction, to an offensive movement against the outlying Christian states in the 
Levant. This is the Counter-Crusade which is, indeed, a perfect counterfoil to 
the Crusade in almost every aspect of its history. 

Just as there was propaganda in Europe for Holy War, there was also propaganda 
amongst Islamic peoples for repulsing Christian invaders from their lands. Expe- 
ditions conducted under the banner of the Cross gave rise to anti-Crusades from 
the Muslim states. Both movements were not merely armed struggles, but also 
conflicts of ideals. Both aimed at the deliverance of the Holy Land from the yoke 
of an infidel usurper. Both started with words of conviction in the form of pro- 
paganda, and both ended in a mortal battle for supremacy. 

The history of the Counter-Crusade is a virgin field of research, and its literature 
compares miserably with the gigantic output on the history of the Crusade, despite 
the equality of the two great movements. In reality, the Counter-Crusade begins 
at the time of the First Crusade with the rise of the House of Zanki in Mosul during 
the twelfth century. It takes a very serious turn in Saladin’s reign with the fall 
of Jerusalem in 1187. Finally, the thirteenth century sees the end of Christian 
dominion on the Asiatic Mainland in 1292. Afterwards, the Muslin batallions 
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become an irresistible force in annihilating the Christian states of the East in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Before dealing with the last phase of the Counter-Crusade, the Lecturer has 
drawn attention to the important, but much neglected, subject of Muslim pro- 

with its vast manuscript material scattered all over the manuscript 
tepositories of Europe and the East. After giving an account of the principle 
of Holy War (al-jihad) in Islam, which is often described as a “ sixth pillar ’’ 
of the faith, he summed his views on the unwieldy Muslim propagandist literature 
for the Counter-Crusade. This may be divided into three categories of writings, 
all working up to the same final aim of invoking lively interest in the Holy Land 
and of urging the faithful for its defense. 

1. — Books on Pilgrimage (Kutub al-Ziydrdat). 

Thus, authors elaborate the thesis that pilgrimage is not confined to Mekka 
and Medina, but also comprises the tombs of earlier Prophets of the two great 
monotheistic religions — Judaism and Christianity. Muhammad did not denounce 
either. What Islam discredited in them is the so-called interpolations or elements 
of corruption by subsequent generations in original holy texts. The Muslim was, 
therefore, bound by his own religion to keep these shrines from being polluted 
by the infidel crusader. The same argument applies to the sanctuaries of the 
companions of the Prophets and the great shaikhs of Islam throughout Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 

2. — Books of Virtues. (Kutub al-Fadail). 

Great numbers of tracts describing the virtues of the Holy Land and Muslim 
countries in such persuasive style as to inflame the zeal of the faithful against 
Christian aggression. One author says that Quakers and Christians should not 
be suffered in Jerusalem, while another contends that nine-tenths of world wealth 
is centered in Palestine, which is also the land of Resurrection. Thus, it behooves 
the Muslim to fight to keep that land which is both rich and holy. 


3. — Books on the Art of War. (Kutub al-Jihad). 

Very numerous and very elaborate, these consist of two categories : 

a) Treatises on the “ Jihad ’’ in principle which occupy considerable sections 
of the literature of Muslim jurisprudence (al-Fiqh) from al-Bukhari to the end of 
the Middle Ages and even beyond. 

b) Works on the Eastern Art of War — some dealing with the equestrian art, 
others with the weapons of war and their proper usage, and others still with the 
technique of fighting and order of battle. These are intended for the initiation 
of the ranks and for the edification of the generals who led the Muslim batallions. 
This extensive literature imparts the impression of an elaborate system of war 
which accounts for the brilliant victories of the Islamic armies. 

Here again, the Lecturer draws attention to another subject pregnant with 
immense possibilities for the scholar. The material extant in this field is ample 
enough for the writing of a book on the History of the Eastern Art of War — the 
equivalent of Sir Charles Oman’s two volumes “‘ History of the Art of War in the 
Middle Ages ’”’ or Kéhler and Delbruck’s “ Geschichte der Kriegskunst ’’. 

This propaganda came to full fruition in particular at the end of the Middle 
Ages. The Counter-Crusade was forthcoming from two centers — Egypt and 
Turkey. 

The Egyptian Counter-Crusade chose Armenia as its primary target, levelled 
its capital Sis to the ground and the last Armenian King Leo IV was carried in 
chains to the Citadel of Cairo in 1374. Later, he was released on payment of a 
heavy ransom, to spend his remaining years wandering in Europe until his death, 
childless, in Paris in 1393. 

The second Egyptian Counter-Crusade was undertaken by Sultan Bursbay in 
three naval expeditions (1424, 1425 and 1426) against Cyprus, whose King Janus 
suffered the same lot as the King of Armenia, with the exception that he was 
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returned to his kingdom after swearing an oath of fealty to the Sultan in 1427. 
Thus, Cyprus became a tributary to Egypt. 

The third Egyptian Counter-Crusade was led against the Hospitallers in Rhodes ; 
also in three naval campaigns (1440, 1443 and 1444), but with no decisive results 
owing to the tenacity of the Knights of St. John. The fate of Rhodes was thus 
deferred to the Ottoman period when Sultan Sueliman the Magnificent finally 
expelled them from the Island in 1522 to lead a precarious life in Malta until they 
were suppressed by Bonaparte on his way to Egypt in 1798. 

The next anti-crusading field was Eastern Europe : and the story of the rise of 
the Ottoman power in Europe may justly be described as a Counter-Crusade. 
This is the Turkish solution of the Eastern Question, in which the Crusade of 
Nicopolis of 1396 is the first decisive chapter. It is true that the Ottoman defeat 
by the Mongol hordes of Timur in the battle of Angora (1402) arrested Turkish 
expansion for the nonce ; but Timur’s withdrawal to Central Asia was soon followed 
by the rehabilitation of the Turks. The Fall of Constantinople in 1453 gave 
Muhammad II a magnificent seat for hisempire. It was only at the gate of Vienna 
in 1529, and in the waters of Lepanto in 1572, that Ottoman aggrandizement recei- 
ved its first real check, and only then the Counter Crusade came to a standstill. 

The Lecturer then dealt with two subjects on the margin of crusading history - 

1. — The attitude of the Eastern Christians towards the whole movement of 
the Crusades. 

2. — The role of the Tartars in this great controversy between Islam and 
Christianity. 

First. If we judge the movement by such a pseudo-Crusade as the Fourth 
Crusade of 1204, which led to the occupation of Constantinople by the Latins, 
the Crusades must be regarded as a calamity from the viewpoint of the Eastern 
Christians. In reality, the Greeks never forgot or forgave this unfortunate event, 
which widened the gap between East and West. Within the Muslim world, the 
Eastern Christian minorities led a precarious existence in the time of the Crusades, 
Religious aggression from without prejudiced the rulers of Islam against them, 
and Latin successes did not mitigate their sufferings, since they remained outside 
the new regime and were even treated as heretics and schismatics. It was, there- 
fore, natural for them to discountenance a movement so disastrous to their status 
on both sides. 

Secondly. As for the Tartars and the Crusades, the general position may be 
viewed in this wise. Europe, under the leadership of the Pope, envisaged an 
alliance between the West and the Far East for joint action against the Muslim 
Empire entrenched between their two vast forces. Hence, arose the idea of reli- 
gious missions by Innocent IV to the Great Khan as a preliminary measure to 
this great alliance. The best known of these missions is that of Giovanni di Plano 
Carpine in 1245. Others were dispatched by St. Louis, notably that of Andre 
de Langjumeau in 1249 and Guillaume de Rubruck in 1252. Others followed 
in the fourteenth century, of which Oderic de Pordenone is a notable mission. 
In fact, the Latin settlement in Cathay centered around the curious and heroic 
personality of Giovanni de Monte Corvino, who had found his way to China quite 
independently and without making any noise in the West about his plans. When 
his colony was discovered accidentally by other missionaries, Pope Clement V 
appointed him ‘‘ Archbishop and Patriarch of the Whole East” and sent seven 
brothers to assist him as Bishops suffragan. The project, however, was doomed 
and Giovanni's last successor to the See of Khan Baliq, Giacomo of Florence, is 
known to have been murdered in some unknown place in China in 1362, and the 
prospect of union with the Mongols came to an end. 

Nevertheless, the dream of the Tartar Crusade lingered in the imagination of 
Popes and Princes of the West. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, after a successful Crusade against the Moors in Spain, granted 
Christopher Columbus permission to sail to India and Cathay by the western 
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sea route with the object of emulating joint action against the Muslim Empire. 
These pious aspirations were baffled by the spectacular discovery of America, 
which barred the way to the Far East, and interest in Cathay was superseded 
by other prospects in the New World. 


RESULTS OF THE CRUSADE IN WORLD HISTORY 


Thus, the discovery of America may be regarded as an indirect result of the 
movement of the Crusades. But the Crusades had other results of no less impor- 
tance for the man who lived in the Later Middle Ages. Apart from the Counter- 
Crusade which followed in the train of the Crusade and the opening of the way 
to Cathay, another momentous result was the stimulus given to medieval commerce 
and subsequently to medieval culture. The westward flow of wealth, of Eastern 
manufactures, new staples and new ideas in art, architecture and even literature, 
helped in remodelling the Europe where the old order was giving way to the new. 
The Republics of Venice and Genoa and the rest of the rising merchant cities, 
the birth-places of the Renaissance, owed their life-blood to the commerce which 
was the outcome of the Crusades. In reality, the Renaissance is definitely in 
part the result of that wider exchange of material and of thought between East 
and West. 

The Crusades, too, contributed no mean share to the shaping of the political, 
economic, social and intellectual structure of Europe in the Later Medieval Age. 
The development of the new monarchies, the expansion of papal prestige, the 
transformation of medieval industry and even agriculture, the rise of a new strong 
middle class in the Bourgeoisie, the imminent changes in feudalism and serfdom 
— all these and other changes, both major and minor, were wrought by the cru- 
sading movement in varying 

Even the East, the scene of that strife for three prolonged centuries, reaped 
immeasurable good from the Crusades. The emporia of the Mamluk Sultanate 
became the channels through which the Indian and Far Eastern trade streamed 
in abundance and enriched the Sultans beyond recognition. The Egypt of the 
Thousand and One Nights was essentially the gift of this interminable exchange 
between East and West. 
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INDIAN MUSLIMS 
by 
Humayun KaABIR. 


HE Muslims form one of the most important constituents of the national economy 
of India. For at least a thousand years, they have, particularly in the North, 
supplied one of the major forces in the shaping of Indias’s economic, political, 

and social history. Small groups may have trickled into the country at even 
earlier periods, but about the end of the first millennium, the trickle deepened 
into a steady stream which flowed into the land without any sign of sagging for 
almost eight hundred years. Woven into the intricate pattern of Indian life, the 
Muslims have yet maintained their individuality. They have contributed to the 
symphony of Indian life and yet retained a distinct timbre that can be clearly 

An essential part of Indian life and yet with a distinctiveness of 
their own, they present a phenomenon which has few parallels elsewhere. India 
has assimilated almost all foreign races and cultures that entered the land at diffe- 
rent times by broadening her faith and her social structure. In most other coun- 
tries, Muslims have also assimilated the land into the main stream of Islamic 
culture. India is the one exception where neither has Islam been overpowered 
by India nor India absorbed into the Islamic world. 

In order to understand the Indian Muslim and his place in Indian history 
one must remember that two factors have contributed to his mental evolution 
and make-up. On the one hand, there has been the influence of Islam and the 
philosophy of life represented by it. On the other, there has been the pervasive 
influence of Indian culture and civilisation. These two forces have acted steadily 
throughout the centuries and shaped his life and character. If the Indian Muslim 
is distinct from his counterpart in other parts of the world, this is due to their 
interaction at many levels. The fact that the Muslims came to India not in one 
solid and compact block but in dribblets that were spread through centuries 
has helped further this process of assimilation between the two different strands. 

The main contributions of Islam to the mental make-up of Indian Muslims have 
been the insistence on a militant democracy, liberal rationalism, and an uncom- 
promising monotheism that at times verged on iconoclasm and intolerance. It is 
generally recognised that Islam’s democratic urge is perhaps its greatest contri- 
bution to world culture. True, there are both Semitic and Aryan parallels, but no 
other religion has insisted on it so strongly nor succeeded in instilling into its 
adherents an equal sense of democratic equality among the faithful. In theory, 
every religion recognises the principles of fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. In practice, however, the fatherhood of God often remains an article of 
faith divorced from the realities of life. Clash of colour and inequalities of birth, 
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station, and wealth make the brotherhood of man a mere ideal unrelated to the 
daily activities of life. Even its worst enemies have however admitted that Islam 
broke down the barriers of colour and birth absolutely in the formal act of worship 
and with negligible restrictions in daily social intercourse. 

The liberalism of Islam is seen in its comparative freedom from geographic 
limitations. This is a corollary as much to its emphasis upon equality of men as 
to its missionary character. A democratic attitude is in a sense a direct conse- 
quence of rationalism. The human intellect is the same whatever be one’s colour 
or nationality. Islam’s attempt to break away from the domination of priest- 
craft and its comparative freedom from mystical speculation and superstition are 
other manifestations of its rationalism. It is well known that the Prophet of 
Islam himself never claimed any superhuman quality or virtue. He was never 
tired of insisting that he was a man among men. His precedence over others came 
not so much from any authority based on Revelation as from the quality of intel- 
ligence applied to the solution of the problems of life. 

Reason is the same for all and insistence upon the universality of spiritual laws 
was only the obverse of the insistence on the unity of reason. Faith in an ultimate 
revelation through Mohammed for the spiritual uplift of the whole human race 
tended to intensify missionary zeal. Islam thus recognised no limitation whatsoever 
to the application of its laws of spiritual life. The new faith in unitary reason 
would, therefore, allow of neither exception nor qualification. Truth was one and 
unique and anything which differed from the True must, therefore, be false. 
Consciousness of the value of Truth was, therefore, matched with the repudiation 
of whatever differed from it. It was inevitable that in such circumstances, the 
religious zeal of Islam should, in the application of its relentless logic, develop into 
iconoclasm and beget, at times and specially in some of its earlier phases, narrow- 
ness and intolerance. 

The Indian Muslims were, however, equally subject to the influence of the tradi- 
tions of India. In some ways, these represented an entirely different outlook 
on life. If Islam insisted on the unity of Truth, it was the diversity and mani- 
foldness of its manifestations which had their greatest appeal to the Indian 
intellect. India looked at reality as a substance with infinite attributes, all of 
which had equal validity. In its perception of the importance of the gradations 
of Truth, India at times went to the other extreme where even evil was looked 
upon as a lesser good and tolerated as a necessary adjunct of the Real. The 
Indian genius for synthesis has rightly evoked the admiration of the entire world, 
but the weakness inherent in its acceptance or tolerance of everything without 
discrimination has not always been noticed. 

Many of the institutions which are peculiarly Indian can be derived from this 
synthetic outlook on life. Caste which is a division of human beings into different 
grades is repugnant to the non-Hindu mind. When one interprets it as an attempt 
to find a function for different stages of evolution of the human personality, it, 
however, attains a new significance. So long as caste was functional and not 
hereditary, it served as a principle of democracy rather than otherwise. It was 
only when its fluidity was lost and, instead of being the expression of co-operation 
between different elements of one organism, it became the embodiment of the shar- 
ply differentiated social strata that caste became the national and social problem 
that it is today. In any case, caste attempted to find a place, however inferior, 
for those who had been conquered as opposed to certain other types of coloni- 
zation or conquest where the conquered is entirely segregated or even annihilated. 

The Indian Muslims were therefore subject, on the one hand, to Islam’s insis- 
tence upon social homogeneity and on the other to the Indian tradition of rigid 
Stratification of caste. Indian Muslims thus acquired some of the habits and pre- 
judices which characterised the later rigid form of the caste-system, but, because 
of the Islamic insistence on equality of man, retained something of its original 
flexibility. This is clearly seen in the manner in which caste expressed itself in 
Indian Muslim society. Early Islam insisted on equality of man and repudiated 
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even family names as these tend to perpetuate distinctions. Indian Muslims could 
not, therefore, accept a system of caste based on the fact of birth alone. In its 
place, Muslim society in India evolved a type of caste based on wealth and station. 

The Muslim variation of caste is seen most clearly in the institution of feudalism. 
Inconsistent with the spirit of Islam, in India it became associated especially 
with the Muslims. Military conquest always tends to produce a feudal society, 
and in India it became a necessary element in the Muslim system of land adminis- 
tration. Absence of modern means of communication made the control of so 
vast a country as India from one common centre impossible. It was inevitable 
that a good deal of authority should be delegated to local representatives of the 
King. In time, they grew into petty chieftains or kinglings rather than adminis- 
trators serving a central authority. Social life was disfigured by the existence of a 
large number of slaves both male and female in the household of kings and nobles. 
Indigenous converts often failed to attain the social status of those who had foreign 
blood in their veins and in a pluto-cratic regime the poor tended to form a separate 
class. Converts tended to carry over their caste prejudices to their new faith. 
Difference in social esteem among converts from different castes could not thus be 
altogether avoided. 

Indian philosophy has always emphasized the wholeness of life and brought 
with it an attitude of toleration and forbearance. Indian Muslims were influenced 
by this spirit of catholicity of the traditions of ancient India. It is significant 
that the attempts at rapprochement between Islam and Hinduism were as strong 
from the Muslim side as from that of the Hindus. Just as the teachings of Cai- 
tanya, Nanak, and Ramananda tended to narrow the distinction between Hin- 
duism and Islam, there were also Kabir, Chishti, and Dara Shikoh who attempted 
understanding and unification from the side of the Muslims. Nor must it be 
forgotten that though orthodoxy looked askance, one of the supremest architects 
of this movement for synthesis was Akbar the Great. 

The fact that Muslim penetration into India was not a case of wholesale colo- 
nization but of successive waves of military attack ensured that each invading 
group would, in its turn, be subject to the pervasive influence of Hinduism when 
it settled down. Small groups of men who came as military conquerors were 
themselves largely conquered culturally. We have also to remember that except 
the original invaders of Sindh, the Muslim conquerors were not Arabs, but mainly 
Turks or Turko-Afghans who had themselves acquired Islamic civilisation and 
culture comparatively recently. Rightly or wrongly, the Arabs were convinced 
of the superiority of their own culture. Where, however, Islam came to a country 
through other races, no such cultural supremacy could be established as the cor- 
querors were in many cases inferior in civilisation to the people that they ccn- 
quered. It is a matter of history that where Islam came to a country through 
the Arabs, there was a process of virtual cultural conquest. This was achieved 
sometimes by partial absorption of some ingredients of local culture, sometimes 
by imposition of Arab’s culture on the conquered. 

If the conquest of India had been undertaken by Arabs, it is probable that they 
would have taken over some of the elements of Indian culture. While drawing 
on India’s past, Arab conquest was at the same time likely to have attempted the 
imposition of Arab culture on the Indian masses. This has been the pattern of 
Arab cultural conquest in other regions. It must be remembered that even the 
highly developed civilisations of Iran and Egypt could not withstand the onslaught 
of the Arab wave. Like the remnants of Graeco-Roman civilisation in Constan- 
tinople, the ancient cultures of Egypt and Iran were lost in the Arab Wave. 
Characteristically enough, the Arabs accepted in course of time some of the ancient 
traditions, heroes, and legends of these countries as part of their own national 
heritage. The fact that a new race was reared by fusion with local converts, 
male and female, helped the process, for they transmitted their national stories as 
nursery tales. Thus Alexander is as much an Arab hero asa Greek. The exploits 
of Rustam have been taken up into the common currency of Muslim tradition. 
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The queen of Sheba and the diverse manifestations of Egyptian civilisation were 
equally absorbed in the general current of Arab history. 

Arabs thus tried to impose a composite Arab culture based on their own lan- 
guage and script on the local peoples after absorbing some elements of value in the 
indigenous civilisations. The Turko-Afghans who in successive waves conquered 
India followed a different policy. They were at first content to preserve for them- 
selves fragments of the Arab culture they had inherited : they sought neither to 
impose it on India nor enrich it by draving upon the rich heritage of the land. 
One reason for this may be that they were perhaps not in a position to attempt a 
cultural synthesis. The Iranian-Arab culture which they flaunted was for them a 
comparatively new acquisition and had not entered into the texture of their life 
and being. They had, however, all the zeal of a new convert. For a long period 
after their advent on the Indian scene, they therefore sought to remain aloof. 
In course of time, however, the processes of geography and economy proved stron- 
ger than such racial exclusiveness. They were slowly woven into the Indian 
pattern, drawn by the tolerance and responsiveness of the Indian mind and their 
own capacity for absorption and imitation. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the consequences which followed from 
centuries of common life. Throughout India, an initial clash was followed by 
fusion and synthesis. These contacts had a profound influence on the way of life 
of the peoples inhabiting this land. There were far reaching changes in their 
dress, food, language, literature, art, painting, architecture, music and philosophy. 
In a way, rapprochement was inevitable from the very nature of the case. Admi- 
nistration cannot be carried on for long by mere force or with the help of imported 
functionaries. The needs of administration led to innovations which were in 
almost every case compromises. As a result of living in the land, the Muslim 
invaders were gradually absorbed into its economy. They developed an attitude, 
at first of toleration and then of appreciation and love for the culture of the land. 
There was hardly any racial distinction between the first batch of rulers of the 
different so-called Pathan dynasties and the later Moghuls. The difference in their 
approach and outlook is, however, fundamental and is the inevitable consequence 
of common life through centuries. 

One reason which made a fusion of Hindu and Muslim outlooks not only easy, 
but in a sense inevitable, was the fact that large masses of the native people entered 
the fold of the new faith. History tells us that there was no large-scale colo- 
nisation by the Muslims. It was a case of infiltration of small groups who came 
in successive waves. In some cases, those who were conquered, had the faith 
and outlook of their conquerors imposed on them. In many cases, there was no 
question of any imposition. There was a willing acceptance of the new faith by 
large numbers on whom the existing social order pressed heavily. It also attracted 
those who had developed a sense of dissatisfaction with the prevailing religion 
of the country. It was therefore not only the oppressed and unprivileged but also 
a section of the intelligentsia who were drawn by the simplicity and vigour of the 
new faith. There were no doubt many who were influenced by the worldly advan- 
tages offered by the new faith. Equally strong must have been its appeal to those 
whose innate sense of justice and human dignity rebelled against the rigidities of 
caste. The Muslim saints and faqirs by their example and precept must also 
have attracted large numbers tuo the new religion. 

By the time of the advent of the Muslims, Hindu society had become ossified 
with its rigid strata of castes. Earlier attempts to rebel against the authority 
of the Brahmanas had reached their culmination in the great movements of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. For a time, it seemed as if Buddhism with its emphasis on 
equality and common humanity would permanently change the structure of Indian 
life. By the end of the seventh century, Buddhism had, however, spent itself. 
Neo-Brahmanism began to dominate India about the time of Saikara, but the 
triumph of neo-Hinduism was not swift or easy. The Buddhist tradition conti- 
nued longest in areas like Bihar and Bengal. Even after the triumph of Brah- 
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minism, the defeated Buddhists did not give up the fight. They seized opportu- 
nities to express their resentment against the unwelcome domination, and actually 
helped Mohammed ibn-Kasim in defeating the Brahmana King Dahir of Sindh. 

In the greater part of India, the Brahmanical supremacy had been re-established 
by the seventh or the eighth century. In Bengal, however, this process was not 
completed till about the end of the ninth century. When Muslims appeared in 
Bengal, they found everywhere large disgruntled groups who had been till recently 
in opposition to, if not more powerful than, the dominating religious group of the 
day. When one looks at the record of the struggles of this period, one is repeatedly 
struck by the fact that small groups of Muslims triumphed over very much larger 
indigenous armies. This cannot be explained in terms of personal valour. The 
records are clear that in shear bravery, there was nothing to choose between the 
protagonists. It may be true that strategy and military tactics often gave the 
invaders an advantage. It is however obvious that a small group of military 
conquerors could not for long withstand the resistance of a vast mass of local 
people, especially in a country like India, unless there were elements within the 
country itself which for some reason or other deserted the local rulers and lent 
their support to the invaders. This is corroborated by the record of events. 
In many cases the conqueror from outside had local allies who played an equally 
important role in the outcome. Local morale may at times have been affected 
by fear based on the military reputation and the — alleged relentlessness of the 
invaders. The defections were however too widespread to be explained by mere 
prudence or love of gain. 

Popular interpretation of events in Bengal assumes this theory of internal 
support for the Muslim conquerors. For reasons mentioned above, a large number 
of the people did not accept neo-Brahmanism except under duress. In Bengal, 
the embers of departed Buddhism were still hot when the Muslims came. This 
is recorded in the ballads and legends of the period. Ballads incorporated among 
the vernacular religious literature of the land announce that the Muslim con- 
querors came as the champions of dharma in order to rescue from oppression the 
masses of the people. There is also a legend that eighteen horsemen sufficed to 
conquer the last king of the neo-Brahmanical tradition. In the light of later 
research this legend may be regarded as a crystallization of the fear-motive 
of the people who had already heard of Khiliji’s success in Bihar. Similarly the 
ballad about dharma coming in the guise of Muslims may be explained as an 
expression of resentment against the prevailing social structure among those who 
had been obliged to forsake Buddhism and assigned a lower status in Hindu 
society. Even if we question their factual content, these ballads and legends 
prove that a large section of the people were ready to acquiesce in, if not welcome 
the Pathan conquest of Bengal. 

This fact also helps to explain the large proportion of Muslims in the population 
of Bengal, even though it was so far removed from the centre of Pathan or Mogul 
power. Some Buddhists preferred Hinduism to Islam and were found some sort 
of a place within the Hindu social system, but there are indications that large 
numbers accepted the new faith in the new political regime. The fact, however, 
that large masses were won over to the new faith ensured that the faith itself 
would be modified by the new converts. Men can change their religion, but it is 
not so easy to change their ways of life. These neo-Muslims gave to Indian Islam 
an indigenous temper which made rapprochment between the two religions easy 
and natural. 

The process of integration which followed profoundly changed the character 
of pristine Islam. We have already referred to the growth of feudalism and of a 
kind of modified caste. Islam has always condemned a separate priesthood but 
there are unmistakable signs of such a growth among Indian Muslims. They also 
show a marked fondness for ritual and elaborate ceremony. Islam was icono- 
clastic, but Indian Muslims often display a veneration of saints and their tombs. 
that reminds one of the worship of relics. Mohammed stressed the uniformity of 
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natural law and laid hardly any store by miracles, but the Indian Muslim felt 
unhappy till he had built up a halo of sanctity, if not divinity, round his religious 
heroes. Muslim practice in India thus tended to conform to Hindu religious 
customs. Members of the two communities also participated in one another’s 
religious festivals. The Wahhabi movement which sought to develop among 
Indian Muslims a puritanic outlook challenged such practices. The estrangement 
was carried further by the growing political rivalry between the two communities. 

Such influences were not, perhaps cannot be onesided. There are reasons for 
suspecting Muslim influence in some of the citadels of Hindu orthodoxy. Sankara 
is perhaps the greatest architect of modern Hinduism, and yet there are in his 
thought elements which betoken a spirit of revolt against all pluralism. His 
extreme monism, his repudiation of the semblance of duality, his attempt to esta- 
blish this monism on the authority of revealed scripture, his tendency to regard his 
own activity as mere restoration of the purity of an original truth are all elements 
which, barring the doctrine of Maya, have strange parallels in Islam. Perhaps 
every one of these items can by itself be derived from old Upanisadic sources. 
But do their synthesis into one body of compact thought and the nature and 
temper of the synthesis achieved suggest the operation of some new catalytic 
agent ? Was Christianity or Islam a factor in his monistic interpretation or 
did he derive his inspiration solely from the line of indigenous teachers mentioned 
by him ? 

Historical factors do not bar out the possibility of Sankara’s acquaintance with 
Islamic thought. The first Arab fleet appeared in Indian waters in A. D. 636 
but was beaten off. But, according to Rowlandson, the first Muslim Arabs settled 
in the Malabar coast about the end of the seventh century. Francis Day in his 
The Land of the Perumals and Sturrock in his South Kanara, Madras District 
Manuals make similar statements. Elliot’s accounts of the causes of the Arab 
invasion of Sindh also indicate that Arab settlements had already been established 
on the West Coast. Innes, in his Malabar and Anjangode District Gazetteer quotes 
an inscription of a tomb from Kollam of one Ali who died there in 166 Hajira, 
ie. A. D. 788. Further circumstantial evidence is offered by the revolt in A. D. 758 
of a colony of Muslims established in Canton in China. It is obvious that this 
colony could not have been founded without intermediate stations of which the 
Malabar coast was likely to be one. Caldwell picked up near Kayalapattam in 
Tinnevelly near the mouth of Tamraparni river a number of Arab coins bearing 
dates from 71 A.H., i.e. A.D. 693. Since definite firsthand information is not 
available, only guesses and inferences can be made in the absence of incontestable 
historical data. Some of the facts stated above do however indicate that Arabs 
had regular trade connection with South India and their religious beliefs and habits 
may have been known to the local population. 

Fawcett in his notes on the people of Malabar in Anthropology, Vol. III, No. I. 
draws attention to the growth of the Bhakti cult in the South. He suggests that 
this was due mainly to the influence of Islam. Grierson, Logan, and Bhandarkar 
had expressed the opinion that this was due to the influence of Christian commu- 
nities in the South while Carpenter and Burnett regarded this to be due to internal 
causes. Barth in his Religions of India also suggests a similar explanation for the 
advent of new religious movements in the South. Fawcett points out that Chris- 
tianity was not then sufficiently important to influence Hindu thought. He 
quotes the tradition that the King of Kaladi where Sankara was born had been 
converted to Islam at the time of Sankara’s birth. If this can be substantiated 
by means of reliable data, it would go to show that in that region at least Islam 
was a force. Sankara’s ex-communication by the Brahmanas and his performance 
of the last rites of his mother with the help of Nairs also suggests that 
was not afraid of daring innovation in practice. The evidence may not be con- 
clusive, but is yet sufficiently strong to demand a revision of some of our precon- 
ceived ideas about the sources of Sankara’s philosophy and a fresh enquiry into the 
religious movements of the period which influenced his thought. 
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Some of the results which followed from Muslim settlement in India may now 
be briefly indicated. The first was a reopening of the doors to the West. Ancient 
India had its contacts with Rome, Greece, and Egypt. In the political vacuum 
which followed the collapse of the Gupta power, these were largely lost. Another 
reason for the loss of these contacts was the gradual decay in Indian naval power. 
Arab contacts with India had, however, continued on a small scale even during 
this period. After the conversion of the Arabs to Islam, there was an efflorescence 
of the Arab spirit which expressed itself in almost every sphere of life. One 
immediate consequence was a great expansion in Arab mercantile and naval 
fleets. There is evidence that before the end of the seventh century, Arab groups 
had settled near about Calicut and built up flourishing establishments. This 
resulted not only in commercial contacts but also in an exchange of ideas, cus- 
toms, and traditions and perhaps led to a quickening of contemporary local thought. 

One consequence of the establishment of Muslim rule was the re-establishment 
of internal peace throughout Northern India under one uniform administration. 
The break-up of the Gupta power had led to the rise of small States which were 
continually fighting one another. This prevented a smooth or uniform deve- 
lopment of social life. The unity of India was thus often lost sight of behind local 
manifestations which were divergent. The unitary administration — first of the 
Delhi Sultanate and later of the Mogul Empire — helped to re-promote the unity 
of Indian outlook. This was reinforced by a uniformity in social manners intro- 
duced by the Muslims. Whether in the North or in the South, the Muslims had a 
uniformity in dress, food, customs, and beliefs which could not escape the notice 
of their non-Muslim neighbours. The result was a growth in uniform social 
manners throughout the country, particularly in urban areas. Court etiquette 
largely influenced the conduct, irrespective of community or creed, of all who 
desired worldly advancement. As early as the time of Babar, this was becoming 
perceptible so that he described it in his Autobiography as the growth of the 
Hindustani way of life. This process towards uniformity was further strengthened 
by the introduction of a common revenue system and the gradual spread of com- 
mon methods in war and peace. 

The consequence of co-operative living are most manifest in the realm of art 
and letters. The achievements of Indo-Saracenic art were made possible by a 
combination of the Indian instinct for ornamentation with the Saracenic sense of 
form. This is exemplified not only in the wonderful architecture of the period 
but also in painting, weaving, metallurgy, and garden craft. The miniatures 
which evoke our admiration, the shawls of inimitable workmanship, the swords 
with their delicate inlaid work, the muslins of incomparable quality, and the 
wonderful gardens which the Moguls built all reveal a balance between form and 
content that is as perfect as it is rare. 

Even more significant was the co-operation of the communities in the evolution 
of a common language wherever Muslims settled among Hindus. Urdu, Hindi, 
or Hindustani — whatever name be given to it — was evolved out of material 
derived from ancient Indian sources as well as the innovations brought in by the 
new settlers. Along with this growth of a common language, there was the remar- 
kable phenomenon of the rise of literature in the different Indian languages. 
Before the advent of the Muslims, Sanskrit held pride of place among all learned 
men. It was Deva-bhdsd, the language of the gods, and demanded all the devotion 
and energy of the people who had any pretensions to culture. The mother tongue 
was hardly more than a dialect ; in any case it was a vernacular fit only for people 
of inferior social and intellectual status. The great religious teachers had no doubt 
often preached in Prakrit or a mixed Sanskrit but in course of time, chaste Sanskrit 
re-asserted its supremacy. 

This domination of Sanskrit retarded the growth of literature in any of the 
dialects. The advent of Muslim power created a new situation in which Sanskrit 
was dethroned from its position of privilege. Religious reformers, mostly non- 
Brahmana and some even non-Hindu, made their appeal in local dialects. This 
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was followed by an outburst of literary activity in all the local languages. This 
efflorescence of literature was most marked where the affinity between Muslims 
and Hindus was greatest. The result was the achievement of a common outlook 
which softened the sharp formalism of Islam and simplified the elaborate rituals 
of Hinduism. Large-scale inter-mixture which followed conversion led not only 
to the establishment of a more or less homogeneous racial type but also to the 
development of a common political and cultural pattern. The Pathan rulers of 
Bengal identified themselves completely with the people of the land. As a result, 
a fairly homogeneous cultural group supported them in the fight against attempts 
at domination from Delhi. This also explains why they were such patrons of 
Bengali literature and supplied in their courts the incentive and opportunity for 
the development of indigenous poetry. With local variations, a similar process 
was at work in Gujarat, Malabar, and the present Uttar Pradesh. These are also 
the areas where modern Indian literature had its birth. 

The synthesis in the field of religion has often been noticed and does not require 
elaborate description. It is enough to say that both from the Muslim and from 
the Hindu point of view, there was an attempt at rapprochment. The lives of 
men like Kabir, Nanak, Ramananda, Dadu, and others offer unmistakable testi- 
mony of this fact. The similarities between Sifism and Vaisnavism have often 
been noticed and need not be stressed. Their affinity must have contributed to 
the popularity of Sifi saints in India. Both Siifism and Vaisnavism lay great 
emphasis on the re-discovery of man. Both seek to find for him self-realisation 
outside the limitations imposed by convention and rigid dogma. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, a modus vivendi between the different 
Indian communities had already been achieved in the North. At the top, the 
aristocracy had attained a commonness in behaviour, mode of life, and general 
outlook, regardless of differences in faith. Here, the dominant tone was that of 
the Courts with their almost complete acceptance of the culture of Iran. At the 
other end of the scale, the masses also had established a kind of mutual toleration 
which enabled them to face their common problems and share common festive 
delights. 

With the advent of the West, an entirely new situation developed. The two 
communities reacted in entirely different ways to this new force. Large elements 
among the Hindus could accept Western teaching without any qualms. To large 
groups amongst the Muslims, the very existence of European power in India was a 
constant reminder of their own defeat. It is not surprising that even after British 
power had been consolidated, the Muslims for a long time maintained an attitude 
of utter non-cooperation with everything British. This meant not only a denial 
of opportunities in services and commerce, but, what in the end proved even more 
disastrous to them, it meant a failure to imbibe the science and knowledge of the 
West. Deprived of their own traditional modes of learning and unable to benefit 
by the new knowledge brought to India by the British, the Muslims as a commu- 
nity went through a period of intellectual sterility the effects of which are percep- 
tible even to this day. 

The British attitude towards the Muslims was also a factor which kept the 
Muslims away from this new source of knowledge and strength. For a long time, 
the British did everything in their power to curb the Muslim intelligentsia and 
undermine their influence in every sphere of life. Indian history was re-written 
in a manner which laid onesided emphasis on the oppressive character of Muslim 
rule from which the British had liberated the people of the land. An attitude of 
hostility towards Muslims was thus encouraged among the other communities. 
Simultaneously, administrative and political policy was so shaped as to undermine 
their economic and cultural position. It is not necessary to go into details. Let 
us take the example of only one Province, Bengal, where the British first establis- 
hed their power. We can trace the gradual elimination of Muslims from every 
position of vantage through State action in the successive instruments of Per- 
manent Settlement, Resumption Proceedings, and the Education Circulars. The 
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Permanent Settlement resulted in many families, mainly Muslim, losing their 
lands and their substitution by a new class of landlords who owed their origin to 
and depended for their survival on British power. The Resumption Proceedings 
impoverished a few of Muslim families which had survived the Permanent Settle- 
ment and tended to destroy the economic basis of all Muslim institutions of know- 
ledge and learning. The substitution of English for Persian in educational insti- 
tutions and government business contributed still further to the discomfiture of 
the Muslims in almost every field. 

The British hostility towards Indian Muslims was further enhanced by the 
abortive struggle of 1857. Hindus and Muslims had alike taken part in the rising. 
Some of the most distinguished protagonists were from Maharastra. . Nevertheless, 
the fact that the Mogul Emperor was the figure-head of the revolt and that the 
Muslim landed-classes in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and Delhi had largely sided with 
the insurgents deepened the British antipathy to the community. After the 
rising had been quelled, the British hand was heavier on Muslim participants than 
on those belonging to other communities. In a word, from the beginnings of 
the eighteenth to almost the end of the nineteenth century, the British looked 
upon Indian Muslims as their chief enemies or potential sources of danger. It 
was only in the last two decades of the nineteenth century that there starded a 
shift in British policy. The rise of the Indian middle classes — mainly Hindu 
in their composition — led to the establishment of the National Congress as the 
instrument for achievement of power. This evoked in the British administrators 
of the day an uneasy feeling that the danger from the Muslim community had 
perhaps disappeared but a new threat had arisen from an entirely unexpected 
quarter. 

From 1886 to 1909, British policy was hesitant, divided, and uncertain. The 
old fear of the Muslims continued even though the basis of the Muslim threat had 
been destroyed. The old habit of utilising the new Hindu middle classes could 
not be totally given up, even though from 1886 the more discerning among the 
British began to sense that the main challenge to their power was bound to come 
from these classes. After almost twenty years’ hesitation, the British decided to 
transfer their patronage from the Hindu middie classes to their counterparts among 
the Muslims. The Muslim League was thus born under British patronage and 
devoted itself to a re-establishment of the position of the community by a dual 
policy of courting the favour of the rulers and challenging the position of the non- 
Muslims. We need not go into the troubled and sorry history of the conflicts and 
intrigues of the recent decades. It is enough to say that they ultimately led to a 
partition of the country and the emergence of two separate States. 

The process of growth, both among the Hindus and the Muslims, for almost 
nine centuries was one of contact, assimilation, and synthesis. The intrusion 
of a new element in the Western influence starded a process of dissociation between 
the two communities and an inroad upon the common culture built up through 
a millennium. Among non-Hindus and Muslims, there was an attempt to ressus- 
citate the original form and pattern of their respective cultures. This was in many 
cases impossible, as the process of time made a reversion to original types impos- 
sible. Even in such cases, there was often an attempt to overlook the period of 
common life and to re-orientate the old forms in the light of new factors introduced 
by the Western impact. History cannot, however, be lived back. The recreation 
of the past is itself influenced by all that has happened in between. India’s 
determination to establish herself as a secular democratic State is a recognition 
of this fact. It is an acceptance of her history without seeking to deny or repu- 
diate any element that has once entered the national life. The role of Indian 
Muslims in the new set-up is to help in this process by bringing to our common 
heritage the power of synthesis and assimilation which their fore-fathers — whether 
native to India or settlers from outside — exhibited throughout the days of their 
supremacy. 
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1. NEWS ITEMS 


— The President of the International Commission regretfully announces the 
death of Professor G. V. Portus, Corresponding Member from Australia and 
Emeritus Professor at the University of Adelaide. Professor Portus took the 
degrees of B. A., B. Litt, and M. A. at St. Paul’s College (University of Sydney) 
and at New College (Oxford), and after teaching at the University of Sydney, he 
became Professor of Political Science and History at the University of Adelaide, 
a post he held until his retirement. 

Professor Portus published several books on political science, history and 
education as well as monographs and essays on Australian life and economy. He 
was a warm supporter of the History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of 
Mankind. 

— The International Commission has made the following appointments : 

Professor Erik L6nnrotH (Sweden) — Member of Commission ; 

Professor Jesus PaBon (Spain) — Member of Commission ; 


Sir Leonard Woo..ey (United Kingdom) — Member of Commission and Author- 
Editor of Volume I, Part II; 


Dr. K. M. PanrkKar (India) — Co-Author-Editor, Volume VI ; 
Professor J. Romein (Netherlands) — Co-Author-Editor, Volume VI ; 


Professor Loren C. MacKinngy (United States) — Associate in Medieval His- 
tory to Volume IV ; 


Professor Earl H. PritcHarp (United States) — Associate in Far Eastern 
History to Volume IV ; 


Dr. Douglas McKie (United Kingdom) — Associate in History of Science and 
Technology to Volume V ; 


Dr. M. Shafik GuorBat (Egypt) — Associate in History of the Orient to Volume 
Dr. José Honorio RopricusEs (Brazil) — Corresponding Member ; 

Professor B. Mazar (Israel) — Corresponding Member ; 

Dr. Karl Jetrmar (Austria) — Corresponding Member. 


— Professor Charles Morazi (Member of the Commission) was appointed 
« chargé de mission » at the Ministry of Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs in Paris in 
December 1954. He will be responsible for cultural relations. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


— Professor Carl J. BurcKHARDT (Vice-President of the Commission), Vier 
historische Betrachtungen (Zurich, Manesse Verlag, 1954), a collection of historica} 
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essays. In September 1954, Professor Burckhardt was awarded a prize for his 
contribution to literature and history by the German Association of Publishers in 
Frankfurt A. Main. 


— Jacquetta Hawkes (Author-Editor, Volume I, Part 1), Man on Earth 
(London, Cresset Press, 1954). 


— Sir Leonard Woo..ey (Author-Editor, Volume I, Part 2), Excavations at Ur 
(London, 1954). 


— Professors Louis GottscHatk (Author-Editor, Volume IV) and Donald 
Lacu, The Transformation of Modern Europe, 1800-1954 (Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1954). This is the second volume of their two-volume collaborative work 
entitled Europe and the Modern World. The first volume, The Rise of Modern 
Europe was published in 1951. 


— Professor Ramon SUGRAYNES DE FRANCH (Consultant from Spain), Raymond 
Lulle : Docteus des Missions (Fribourg, Nouvelle Revue de Science Missionaire, 


1954). 


Le Professeur Lucien FeBvre a été élu Membre Honoraire de l’Economic His- 
tory Association, en méme temps que le Prof. Gino Luzzatro. La liste des huit 
membres honoraires présentement en charge comprenait déj& avec M. Luigi 
Enaup! (Italie), MM. T. S. AsHton (Angleterre), N. W. Postuumus (Pays-Bas), 
R. H. Tawney (Angleterre), A. P. User (Etats-Unis) et Chester M. WricHT 
(Etats-Unis). 
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2. A TEN-VOLUME “ WORLD HISTORY ” 
in Preparation in the U.S.S.R. 


N. D. L. R. Les Cahiers estiment que le texte suivant peut intéresser 
leurs lecteurs. Il s’agit d’un article de Y. M. ZHuKOv, publié dans les 
Voprosy istorii, m° 5, mai 1954, pp. 175-178. Une traduction anglaise 
en a &é présentée par The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. VI, 
n° 22, june 14, 1954. Nous la reproduisons avec l’autorisation de ce pério- 
dique auquel les Cahiers adressent leurs remerciements. 


A large group of Soviet scholars is engaged in preparing a ten-volume ‘‘ World 
History”. Under a decision of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, adopted in December, 1954, all work on the ten volumes is to be com- 
pleted in 1955, and the first three volumes, covering the history of man from the 
earliest times to the end of the 15th century, are to be issued at the end of this 


year. 

Scholars from several institutes of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences — the 
Institutes of History, Oriental Studies, Slavic Studies, and the History of Material 
Culture — have collaborated in the work. The reader should receive a popular 
scientific work, based on Marxist-Leninist methodology, treating the main events 
in the history of mankind and portraying the world process of historical growth in 
all its unity and diversity. 

Preparation of the ‘‘ World History ” is important to the development of histo- 
riography itself, since this work, the result of collaboration, should show the 
generalized creative achievements of Soviet historians for many years. Publi- 
cation of the ‘“‘ World History ” will further the spread of historical knowledge in 
the country and will promote the communist education of the working people. 

Work on the Marxist “‘ World History’ has involved overcoming great diffi- 
culties. Many of them were due to insufficient treatment of several areas in the 
historical sciences, inexact periodization of the world historical process and lack of 
experience in preparing such a universal, generalized work. Soviet scholars for 
the first time are solving the problem of unified treatment of the world historical 
process. Up to now Soviet historical literature and our research and teaching 
have failed to deal with the history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. in sufficient 
relation to the history of countries of the East, the West and America. This is 
why we lacked until recently a single generally accepted periodization of world 
history based on the Marxist teaching of socio-economic formations and with 
regard for the individual features of the history of this or that country. Attempts 
made in our historical literature to provide a scientific periodization of history 
have treated separately the history of the U.S.S.R., the history of the countries 
of the West and the history of the countries of the East. Moreover, it was to be 
observed that major historical periods determined by our scholars in the schemes 
of periodization of the history of the U.S.S.R. and the history of Western countries 
did not coincide. The compilers of the ‘‘ World History” are required to solve 
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for the first time the problem of periodization of the whole world historical 


process. 

The Marxist teaching on socio-economic formations is the basis for scientific 
periodization of histo.y. Only with this teaching as a basis can the development 
of society be seen as a natural historical process and the operation of the objective 
laws of this development be shown through concrete historical material. At the 
same time, the diversity of concrete forms and tempos of the historical develop- 
ment of individual countries and peoples must be considered. As a rule, more 
than one major period in man’s history fails to coincide chronologically with a 
particular socio-economic formation. Hence the complexity of constructing a 
unified periodization of world history on the basis of common socio-economic 
formations. 

The “ World History” preserves the generally accepted divisions into ancient 
times, the Middle Ages, modern times and recent times. The chronological limits 
of these great periods are conventionally the following : ancient society, to the 
fifth century ; the Middle Ages, from the fifth to the middle of the 17th century ; 
modern times, from the middle of the 17th century to 1917 ; recent times, from the 
victory of the great October socialist revolution in Russia to the present. It is 
natural that each of these great historical eras is characterized by interaction 
and struggle among the various socio-economic formations existing among the 
various peoples. The history of the ancient world cannot be viewed as the rise, 
development and fall of only the slave-holding formation, first, because this 
tremendous historical period also included the epoch in which pre-class, tribal- 
communal relations prevailed, and, secondly, because these tribal-communal 
relations did not give way to slave-holding relations everywhere and at the same 
time. It is incontestable that these two socio-economic formations coexisted for a 
long time in ancient society, a fact demonstrated particularly by the diverse 
tempos and distinct features of development of the various, largely unconnected 
centers of civilization. 

The transition from pre-class society to a slave-holding structure was a tre- 
mendous step forward in the progressive development of mankind. This fact 
should be shown in the first two volumes of the ‘“‘ World History”. But this 
certainly does not mean that the transition to a slave-holding society was a process 
occurring everywhere, occurring smoothly and occurring all at one time. For exam- 
ple, contemporary Chinese historiography notes a much earlier ripening of feudal 
relations in ancient China, placing this at approximately the fifth century B. C. 

The history of the Middle Ages (Volumes III and IV of the ‘‘ Wor’ ‘story ’’) 
similarly cannot be simply reduced to the rise, development and fall .. che feudal 
formation, even though this formation indisputably played the dominant role. 
Among a large part of mankind feudal relations were not the dominant ones. The 
population of entire continents (Africa, America, Australia) lived under conditions 
of primitive-communal or slave-holding relations. 

The history of modern times (Volumes V, VI, and VII of the ‘‘ World History ’’) 
is also marked by a variety of social forms, despite the unquestionably dominant 
position and leading role of the capitalist mode of production. Suffice it to mention 
the overwhelming majority of colonial and semicolonial countries, where feudal 
or even pre-feudal social relations prevailed alongside the capitalist system of 
world economy. 

And finally, recent history (Volumes VIII, [IX and X of the ‘‘ World History ’’) 
offers a graphic example of the coexistence and struggle of the new, socialist 
formation with the obsolete capitalist formation and surviving pre-capitalist 

The growth of productive forces has been without doubt the basis of progress 
throughout world history. But productive forces have not developed uniformly in 
various areas, and this is necessarily reflected in the history of certain countries 
and of whole continents. Relying on the objective laws of social development 
disclosed by Marxism, the ‘“‘ World History ” must point out the special, typical 
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features of each specific historical epoch, and must point out precisely what is 
definitive in the colorful kaleidoscope of historical facts and events. 

We must very critically approach construction of unified ‘‘ world ’” schemes for 
the pre-capitalist historical epochs. In discussing these epochs, it is necessary 
to emphasize the parallel, sometimes crisscrossing development of individual 
important centers of civilization, without exaggerating their mutual influences or 
inter-connections. 

It is necessary to avoid two possible methodological errors, equally dangerous 
and intolerable in Marxist historiography. The first is ignoring the general laws 
of the historical process, overestimating the specific nature of the concrete forms 
and of course of historical development of individual countries and peoples. This 
error could lead to a direct approximation to the bourgeois-idealist approach to 
history, to rejection of the scientific periodization of the historical process. With 
such an approach world history would cease to be history and would become a 
chaotic conglomeration of chance happenings, in which there is no place for the 
manifestation of objective laws of social development. 

No less dangerous is the second error, which lies in mechanical and undia- 
lectical understanding of the unity of the world historical process. Simply to 
identify the concrete development of man’s history with progressive changes in 
socio-economic formations, to reduce history mechanically to just the history of 
social formations, to refuse to take into account the variety of forms and ways 
and the differences in tempo in the historical development of individual countries 
and peoples — all this would lead to practice to the composition of lifeless, ‘‘ uni- 
versal ’’ sociological schemes of world history, to artificial levelling of the history 
of individual countries and even of whole continents. 

The work on the ‘‘ World History ’’ has already disclosed a number of backward 
sectors in historiography. The group of authors must generalize the great histo- 
rical periods, which is possible only on the basis of previous research. If such 
research is insufficient or incomplete, this creates additional difficulties in preparing 
chapters. 

Special difficulties must be overcome in interpreting the history of the East 
in ancient and medieval times. This is due to research institutes’ neglect of the 
study of ancient and especially medieval history of the East, particularly by the 
Oriental Studies Institute of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. The absence of 
work on a number of problems in the modern history of the Eastern countries is 
sharply felt. Difficulties arose in interpreting the history of Soviet society ; 
frequently there were no monographs for the authors to draw upon. Instead of 
popularizing existing knowledge, they had first to clarify many historical questions 
in a number of instances. 

Study of problems of cultural history is a backward area of historiography. 
As a rule, specific problems in the history of various ideological forms have been 
studied. There are still no general works on cultural history. Yet the ‘‘ World 
History ’’ must give an idea of the general lines of man’s cultural development, 
of the struggle between progressive and reactionary tendencies in the ideological 
sphere. This very important matter requires the creative cooperation of histo- 
rians, philosophers, scholars of literature and specialists in the history of science 
and technology. 

The writing of the ‘“‘ World History” is of great significance in the struggle 
against the bourgeois falsification of history. ‘‘ World ” and “‘ universal ’’ histories 
in many volumes are constantly produced abroad. Bourgeois historiography 
rejects the objective laws of social development, and is therefore powerless to give 
a scientific description of the world historical process. Instead, ‘‘ works” are 
offered which glorify the history of so-called civilized nations, attempt to cons- 
truct a specific ‘‘ common” path throughout world history for the so-called 
Atlantic nations, ignore or minimize the role in world history of Russia, the Slavic 
peoples and the peoples of the East, in particular the Chinese people. Bourgeois 
historians deny the role of revolutions in the history of mankind, ignore the world 
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historic significance of the great October socialist revolution and distort the his- 
tory of Soviet society. 

The Marxist ‘‘ World History ” is called upon to expose all these falsifications 
and to give a fully scientific, correct exposition of the world historical process. 

The ‘‘ World History ” must differ vitally from textbooks, encyclopedias and 
books on the history of social formations. The authors must unfold before the 
reader a general picture of the world historical process in all its unity and diver- 
sity, bringing out and emphasizing what is typical, new and progressive. With 
such a premise, interpretation of the history of individual countries is subordinate 
to the task of explaining processes and events which are of world historical signifi- 
cance. For this reason some disproportion in presenting the history of individual 
countries is unavoidable in the “‘ World History”, in contrast to text-books and 
encyclopedias. 

The Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences discovered serious defects 
in the ‘‘ World History ”’ outline issued two yearsago. One of these defects was the 
conglomeration of names, facts and events without the necessary selection of the 
important and typical. The outline was burdened down with details, the sense 
of proportion was violated in the presentation of historical events. Another 
defect, of an opposite kind, was the existence of sociological elements in the outline. 
This defect in the outline has not been completely eliminated by the editorial 
groups of the individual volumes and is especially evident in the titles of several 
chapters and sections : ‘“‘ Highest Stage in the Development of the Slave-holding 
Mode of Production : Spread of Developed Slave-holding Relations and Sharpe- 
ning of the Class Struggle ”’ (Vol. II, Part 4), ‘‘ Period of Highest Development of 
Slave-holding Relations in China and India ” (Vol. II, Part 4, Chapter 4), “‘ Highest 
Stage of Development of the Slave-holding Structure in the Mediterranean ; 
The Roman Empire” (Vol. II, Part 5, Chapter 4), ‘ Establishment of Political 
Form of Class Compromise of the Bourgeoisie and Nobility ”’ (Vol. V, Chapter 1, 
Section 13), et al. 

A most important task of the ‘‘ World History ” is to demonstrate the decisive 
role of the masses in history. World history cannot be viewed as the history of 
dynasties, kings, commanders and leaders. Nevertheless, in the structure of 
several volumes, particularly the second, a subjectivist exaggeration of the role 
of the individual in history was not eliminated in time. The authors of several 
chapters were carried away by so-called political history, especially by inter- 
national events, which they permit to overshadow the life of the peoples and their 
active, decisive part in the historical process. The reader of the ‘‘ World History ” 
should obtain an idea of the life and character of the toiler and of the implements 
of labor in each historical epoch. The significance of revolutionary movements 
of the masses as factors in the historical process must be shown. 

In portraying the decisive role of the masses as the creators of history, it must 
not be forgotten that the ‘‘ masses’ are not featureless. They bring forth their 
heroes, who lead their struggle. Marxism absolutely does not deny the role of the 
individual in history. 

The very concept of the masses is changeable. At the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary struggle the masses may be several thousand men, the active fighters 
who come out against the existing order and for its change. But when the revo- 
lution has been prepared, the concept of the “‘ masses ”’ broadens : several thousand 
revolutionists no longer constitute the masses. It must not be forgotten that the 
masses are not immediately drawn into a conscious political life, and act spon- 
taneously at certain stages in historical development. One of the authors’ most 
important jobs is to show the constantly growing role of the masses in world history 
and, in this connection, the increasing tempos of social development. 

The form of presentation of the material presents a serious difficulty for the 
group of authors and editors of the “‘ World History”. Many historians have 
not sufficiently taken into account the nature of the publication, and their writing 
is much too dry and specialized. Yet the success of the publication depends 
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to a large extent on its literary form, on accessibility and clarity of presentation. 

One error is the use in headings of cliches and meaningless definitions : begin- 
ning of decline, beginning of breakup, internal decline, period of decline, beginning 
of decay, internal decay, beginning of crisis, internal crisis, social advances, public 
progress, in industrial development, economic and social advance, etc. 
The absolutely correct use of scientific Marxist terminology is essential. It is 
inadmissible, for example, to have the term ‘‘ economic crisis ” figure in a descrip- 
tion of economic relations of the 17th century. 

The authors and editors of the ‘‘ World History ”’ should give more attention to 
careful selection and verification of dates ard facts. 

In the decree of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences on publi- 
cation of the “‘ World History ’’, preparation of this work was rightly considered a 
very important matter for Soviet historians. This emphasizes the tremendous 
responsibility of the group of authors and editors of the ‘‘ World History ”’ and also 
demonstrates the necessity in accomplishing this important undertaking of relying 
on the collective experience and achievements of all Soviet historiography. Several 
drafts of chapters in the first two volumes of the ‘“‘ World History ’’, devoted to 
the ancient world, have already been published in the magazine Vestnik drevnei 
istortt (Journal of Ancient History). Further publication of materials from the 
* World History” undoubtedly would help to raise their quality. In the first 
half of this year a discussion of the completed MSS. of the first four volumes of the 
“* World History ” must be held. Historians must take broad part in this review, 
and creative discussions of a number of disputed or unresolved problems must be 
organized. This will help to secure high quality in the finished work, correspon- 
ding to the achievements of advanced Soviet historiography and the demands of 
the Soviet public. 


Le Gérant : F. Gia. 
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